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A  LITTLE  Rirl  was  one  day  reading  the  parison  with  its  predecessor.  We  must 
History  of  England  with  her  governess,  confess  to  feeling  some  disappointment  in 
and  coming  to  the  statement  that  Henry  the  contents  of  the  “New  London  Jest- 
I.  never  laughed  again  after  the  death  of  Book,”  and  do  not  quite  understand  the 
his  son,  she  looked  up  and  said,  “  What  reason  for  its  publication.  When  we  saw 
did  he  do  when  he  was  tickled?"  The  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  name  attached  to  a  collec- 
question  was  a  philosophical  one,  but  it  tion  of  “  Choice  Jests,”  we  expected  to 
discovers  the  youth  of  the  querist.  She  find  a  book  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
had  not  yet  grown  to  an  age  to  appreciate  Mr.  Thoms’s  admirable  “  Anecdotes  and 
the  moral  power  of  wit,  and  only  thought  Traditions,”  published  for  the  Camden 
of  that  cause  of  laughter  which  came  Society,  in  which  an  attempt  would  be 
home  to  herself.  If  Henry  himself  could  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the  jokes  to- 
have  heard  such  a  question,  it  might  have  their  sources,  and  show  how  they  illustrate 
brought  a  smile  at  least  over  his  troubled  the  manners  of  the  people.  Something  of 
features,  for  there  is  something  irresistibly  this  kind  we  had  reason  to  expiect  from  the 
risible  in  the  thought  of  any  one  daring  to  editor  of  the  “  Shakspeare  Jest-Books,” 
tickle  a  great  king.  but  we  find  nothing  to  distinguish  the  new: 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  ar-  work  from  the  hundreds  that  have  preced- 
tide  the  titles  of  the  earliest  and  latest  ed  it.  Among  the  faults  we  have  noticed 
jest-books,  and  although  the  last-issued  ore  the  following.  The  oldest  jokes  are- 
one  is  by  far  the  more  voluminous  of  the  told  as  if  they  occurred  yesterday,  and  the 
two,  we  do  not  think  it  will  gain  in  com-  same  story  is  variously  related  in  different 

_ _ _ _ _  parts  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  jokes  also- 

are  spoiled;  thus  the  story  of  the  oldi 
woman  who,  while  passing  a  sentry  at 
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the  time  of  relieving  guard,  answered  his 
“  Who  goes  there  ?”  by  calling  out,  “  It’s 
only  me,  soldier,  don’t  be  afeard,”  is  maim¬ 
ed,  and  the  impossible  words,  “  It’s  I, 
patrol,  don’t  be  afraid,”  are  substituted  for 
her  natural  speech.  Dr.  Johnson’s  answer 
to  the  lady  who  played  a  difhcult  piece  of 
music  to  him,  that  he  wished  it  had  been 
impossible,  is  here  attributed  to  the  friend 
of  a  vain  but  indifferent  performer  on  the 
violin.  Again,  the  story  of  Paley  and  his 
well-known  joke  that  the  verse  “  There  is 
a  lad  here  that  hath  five  barley-loaves  and 
two  small  fishes,  but  what  are  these  among 
so  many  would  make  a  good  text  for  a 
sermon  during  Pitt’s  visit  to  Cambridge,  is 
here  said  to  have  been  actually  preached 
by  a  chaplain.  Why  will  compilers  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  up  their  books  from  one 
another  with  the  introduction  of  little  or 
no  new  matter  ?  We  venture  to  say  that 
the  memoir  of  Sydney  .Smith  contains 
more  good  wit  than  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  jest-books  put  together.  Mr.  Hazlitt 
has  introduced  a  few  witticisms  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  but  the  major  part  of  his  volume 
is  filled  with  jokes  that  are  as  old  as  the 
hills. 

Hierocles,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
collected  twenty-one  jests  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  title  of  the  Pedants,  and  in  this  fossil 
jest-book  we  find  jokes  that  have  been 
handed  down  through  succeeding  collec¬ 
tions,  and  have  become  old  and  familiar 
friends.  Among  these  ancient  jests  is  the 
account  of  the  man  who  for  fear  of  drown¬ 
ing  determined  not  to  enter  the  water  until 
lie  was  master  of  the  art  of  swimming ;  of 
the  man  who  complained  that  his  horse 
died  just  as  he  had  taught  it  to  live  with¬ 
out  food ;  of  the  philosopher  who  carried 
a  stone  about  with  him  as  a  specimen  of 
lus  house ;  of  one  who  stood  before  a  glass 
with  his  eyes  shut,  to  see  how  he  looked 
when  he  was  asleep;  of  the  man  who 
bought  a  crow,  to  see  whether  it  would 
live  two  hundred  years ;  and  of  one  who 
went  iuto  a  boat  on  horseback,  because  he 
was  is  a  hurry.  Here  we  find  the  ever 
new  story  of  a  man  who,  meeting  a  friend, 
asked  whether  it  was  he  or  his  brother, 
who  was  buried ;  and  the  blundering  ex¬ 
cuse  of  tlie  p>erson  who,  not  having  attend¬ 
ed  to  the  request  of  a  friend,  said  when  he 
met  him,  “  I  am  sorry  I  never  received  the 
letter  which  you  wrote  to  me  about  the 
books.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  must,  we  should  imagine,  have 
come  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  Hierocles 
when  he  forwarded  to  M.  Thiers  last  year 
one  of  the  original  bricks  of  Independence 
Hall  in  that  city,  ‘‘  with  the  earnest  prayer 
that  the  legislators  of  beautiful  France  may 
derive  from  it  such  an  inspiration  as  shall 
lead  them  to  erect  a  republic,  whose  dig¬ 
nity,  justice,  and  purity  shall  be  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  our  age,  and  which  shall  prove  a 
model  for  other  nations  in  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  people.” 

We  are  unable  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  some  one  has  not  systematized  our 
treasures  of  wit,  and  given  life  and  fonn  to 
bare  jests,  making  them  show  us  somewhat 
of  the  inner  life  of  man,  and  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  mrinners  and  feelings.  Dean  Ram¬ 
say  has  collected  a  large  number  of  stories 
of  Scotch  character,  and  arranged  them  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  past  and  passing  man¬ 
ners  of  his  country.  In  consequence  his 
book  has  a  double  use,  for  it  is  valuable 
historically  considered,  and  is  also  by  far 
the  best  jest-book  in  the  language. 

Most  writers  seem  to  consider  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  jests  as  a  derogatory  office ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  so,  when  the  work  is  under¬ 
taken  as  it  usually  is ;  but  surely  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  do  what  was  done  by 
Julius  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  Lord  Bacon. 
There  are  few  greater  mistakes  than  the 
supposition  that  wit  is  frivolous.  Most 
great  men,  even  if  not  witty  themselves, 
have  been  anxious  to  listen  to  that  which 
could  break  the  thread  of  their  serious 
thoughts ;  they  have  lieen  eager  to  hear 
and  see  whatever  would  make  them  laugh. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Sylla,  the  general 
of  the  Romans,  were  both  fond  of  jokes ; 
and  a  priest  writing  of  the  last  illness 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  says,  “  She  can  not 
attend  to  any  discourse  of  Government 
and  State,  but  delighteth  to  hear  some  of 
the  Hundred  Merry  Tales,  and  such  like, 
and  to  such  is  very  attentive.”  We  know 
that  neither  of  these  was  a  frivolous  person. 
Proverbs  have  been  generally  recognized  as 
affording  a  wide  field  of  illustration  in  the 
study  of  human  nature,  but  jests  have  been 
too  little  regarded  in  the  same  study,  yet 
much  may  be  learnt  of  the  manners  of  a 
people  from  the  study  of  its  jokes. 

VVe  shall  endeavor  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal  to  give  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  Wit  and  Humor,  il¬ 
lustrating  them  with  such  jests  as  come  to 
hand.  Many  of  these  will  be  old,  but  if 
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they  elucidate  the  subject  our  readers  will 
perhaps  not  object  to  see  their  old  friends 
again.  Moreover,  new  jokes  are  few,  and 
their  novelty  is  often  discovered  to  consist 
merely  of  the  new  dress  in  which  they 
have  been  clothed. 

The  two  words  Wit  and  Humor  bring 
up  before  our  mind’s  eye  crowding  re¬ 
miniscences  of  the  good  things  we  have 
heard  or  read — recollections  that  range 
from  the  delicate  wit  of  the  poet,  to  the 
wretched  torture  of  some  unfortunate 
word ;  from  the  quiet  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
to  “laughter  holding  both  his  sides.”  We 
need  not  waste  much  time  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  received  definitions  of 
the  philosophers,  for  they  are  either  too 
comprehensive  or  too  contracted.  Some 
would  include  much  that  is  not,  and  others 
would  exclude  much  that  is,  wit.  Pope 
commits  himself  to  the  idea  that — 

“True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

Oft  thought  before,  but  ne’er  so  well  exprest 

which  he  clearly  borrowed  from  Dryden, 
who  defines  wit  to  be  “  a  propriety  of 
words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  But  these  definitions  are  too  vague 
and  general,  for  they  would  include  all 
good  writing.  Locke  describes  wit  as 
“lying  mostly  in  the  assemblage  of  idea.s, 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
resemblance  or  congruity,  whereby  to 
make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agree¬ 
able  visions  in  the  fancy.”  Addison 
adds  to  this  definition,  that  delight  and 
surprise  are  necessary  to  make  wit,  and 
illustrates  it  thus ;  When  a  lover  tells 
us  that  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as 
white  as  snow,  the  simile  is  not  witty,  but 
it  becomes  so  when  he  adds  that  it  is  also 
as  cold.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  wit  as  “a 
combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  dis¬ 
covery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things 
apparently  unlike and  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
the  “  Philosophy  of  Rhetorick,”  as  “  that 
which  excites  agreeable  surprise  in  the 
mind  by  a  strange  assemblage  of  related 
images  presented  to  it.”  There  is  much 
wit,  however,  which  excites  any  thing  but 
agreeable  surprise.  Ridicule  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  wit,  yet  the  person  ridi¬ 
culed  is  little  likely  to  be  filled  with  agree- 
I  able  surprise.  But  Barrow  and  Cowley 

I  attempted  to  define  wit,  and  ended  by 

describing  and  illustrating  it.  Cowley 
1  says : 


“  Tell  me,  oh  tell,  what  kind  of  thing  is  wit. 

Thou  who  master  art  of  it  ? 

A  thousand  different  shapes  it  bears, 

Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears. 

Yonder  we  see  it  plain ;  and  nere  ’tis  now, 

Like  spirits,  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how.” 

Laughter  is  sometimes  emotional,  and 
sometimes  only  mechanical ;  so  that  those 
who  tell  us  that  what  produces  laughter  is 
wit,  forget  that  to  carry  out  their  view  we 
should  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tick¬ 
ling  is  witty.  Lord  Chesterfield  would 
also  have  to  withdraw  his  claim  to  the 
rank  of  a  wit,  for  he  said  that  since  he  had 
had  the  full  use  of  his  reason  nobody  had 
ever  heard  him  laugh,  and  he  affirmed 
that  true  wit  never  made  any  body  laugh. 

'Fhere  arc  three  words  which  may  be 
considered  to  include  all  that  relates  to 
our  subject.  These  are.  Wit,  Humor,  and 
Fun;  and  though  frequently  confused, 
they  are  each  distinct.  Roughly  we  may 
affirm  that  wit  requires  a  good  head,  hu¬ 
mor  a  good  heart,  and  fun  good  spirits. 
Wit  will  rise  to  the  highest  flights,  and  fun 
may  sink  to  the  lowest  depths.  The  word 
wit  has  many  significations,  its  original 
being  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  meaning  to 
know,  and  thus  it  was  formerly  a  synonym 
of  wisdom ;  and  we  should  not  forget  this 
sense,  because  the  highest  wit  is  wi^om  at 
play.  Here  is  a  quibble  on  the  double  use 
of  the  word.  Perron  observed  to  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  who  said  that  the  jester  whom 
he  retained  in  his  service  was  a  fellow  of 
no  wit  or  humor,  “  Your  grace  must  par¬ 
don  me,  I  think  he  has  a  deal  of  wit  who 
can  live  by  a  trade  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand.” 

The  distinction  between  wit  and  humor 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  this,  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  latter  is  nature,  and  of 
the  former  art.  Wit  is  more  allied  to  in¬ 
tellect,  and  humor  to  imagination.  Humor 
is  a  higher,  finer,  and  more  genial  thing 
than  wit.  It  is  a  .combination  of  the 
laughable  with  tenderness,  sympathy,  and 
warmheartedness.  Pure  wit  is  often  ill- 
natured,  and  has  a  sting ;  but  wit,  sweet¬ 
ened  by  a  kind,  loving  expression,  becomes 
humor.  Wit  is  usually  brief,  sharp,  epi¬ 
grammatic,  and  incisive,  the  fewer  words 
the  better ;  but  humor,  consisting  more  in 
the  manner,  is  diffuse,  and  words  are  not 
spared  in  it.  Carlyle  says,  “  The  essence 
of  humor  is  sensibility,  warm,  tender  fellow- 
feeling  with  all  forms  of  existence;”  and 
adds,  of  Jean  Paul’s  humor,  that  “in  Rich- 
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ter’s  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may  lie 
hid  too  deep  for  tears.”  This  same  idea 
of  the  affinity  betweeen  smiles  and  tears  is 
prettily  expressed  by  Frederick  Locker: 

“  I’re  laughed  to  hide  the  tear  I  shed, 

As  when  the  jester’s  bosom  swells, 

And  mournfully  be  shakes  his  head, 

We  hear  the  jingle  of  his  bells.” 

Wit  may  be  considered  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  French  genius,  and  humor  of 
the  English ;  but  to  show  how  difficult  it 
is  to  carry  these  distinctions  out  fairly,  we 
may  note  that  England  has  produced  a 
Butler,  one  of  the  greatest  of  wits,  and 
France  a  Molibre,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
humorists. 

Fun  includes  all  those  things  that  occa¬ 
sion  laughter  which  are  not  included  in  the 
two  former  divisions.  Buffoonery  and 
mimicry  come  imder  this  heading,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  author  of  a 
comedy  is  a  wit,  the  comic  actor  a  humor¬ 
ist,  and  the  clown  a  buffoon.  Old  jests 
were  usually  tricks,  and  in  coarse  times  we 
find  that  little  distinction  is  made  between 
joyousness  and  a  malicious  delight  in  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Civilization  dis¬ 
countenances  practical  jokes,  and  refine¬ 
ment  is  required  to  keep  laughter  w'ithin 
bounds.  As  the  world  grows  older  fun 
becomes  less  boisterous,  and  wit  gains  in 
point,  so  that  we  can  not  agree  with  Cor¬ 
nelius  O’Dowd  when  he  says,  “  The  day 
of  witty  people  is  gone  by.  If  there  be 
men  clever  enough  nowadays  to  say  smart 
things,  they  are  too  clever  to  say  them. 
The  world  we  live  in  prefers  placidity  to 
brilliancy,  and  a  man  like  Curran  in  our 
present-day  society  would  be  as  unwel¬ 
come  as  a  pyrotechnist  with  a  pocketful  of 
squibs.”  This  is  only  a  repetition  of  an 
old  complaint,  and  its  incorrectness  is 
proved  when  we  find  the  same  thing  said 
one  hundred  years  ago.  In  a  manuscript 
comedy,  “  In  Foro,”  by  L^y  Houstone, 
who  died  near  the  en^  of  the  last  century, 
one  of  the  characters  observes,  “  Wit  is 
nowadays  out  of  fashion,  people  are  well- 
bred,  and  talk  upon  a  level ;  one  does  not 
at  present  find  wit  but  in  some  old  come¬ 
dy.”  In  spite  of  Mr.  Lever  and  Lady 
Houstone,  we  believe  that  civilized  society 
is  specially  suited  for  the  display  of  refined 
wit.  Under  such  conditions  satire  is  sure 
to  flourish,  for  the  pen  takes  the  place  of 
the  sword,  and  we  know  it  can  slay  an 
enemy  as  surely  as  steel.  This  notion 
owes  its  origin  in  part  to  an  error  in  our 


mental  perspective,  by  which  we  bring  the 
wit  of  all  ages  to  one  focus,  fancying  what 
was  really  far  apart  to  have  been  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  thus  comparing  things  which 
]x>ssess  no  proper  elements  of  comparison, 
and  placing  as  it  were  in  opposition  to 
each  other  the  accumulated  broad  and 
well-storied  tapestry  of  the  past  with  the 
fleeting  moments  of  our  day,  which  are 
but  its  still  accumulating  fringe.  Charles 
Lamb  will  not  allow  any  great  antiquity 
for  wit,  and  apostrophizing  candle-light 
says,  “  I'his  is  our  peculiar  and  household 
planet;  wanting  it,  what  savage,  unsocial 
nights  must  our  ancestors  have  spent, 
wintering  in  caves  and  unillumined  fast¬ 
nesses  !  They  must  have  lain  about  and 
grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark. 
What  repartees  could  have  passed,  when 
you  must  have  felt  about  for  a  smile,  and 
handled  a  neighbor’s  cheek  to  be  sure  he 
understood  it  ?  .  .  .  Jokes  came  in 

with  candles.” 

Undoubtedly  there  was  but  little  wit  or 
humor  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  The 
only  laugh  we  hear  that  the  Jews  indulged 
in  was  that  of  scorn.  What  wit  we  find 
among  the  ancients  was  usually  of  a  very 
rudimentary  character,  such  as  practical 
jokes — a  form  of  jesting  now  happily  ban¬ 
ished  from  society,  and  indulged  in  only 
by  the  lower  classes,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  cultivated  man  can  seldom 
laugh  with  the  vulgar.  James  I.  was  fond 
of  practical  jokes,  and  of  all  kinds  of  fool¬ 
ery.  In  one  of  his  progresses  he  asked 
how  far  it  was  to  a  certain  town,  when  his 
attendants  answered,  “  Six  miles.”  Half 
an  hour  after  he  asked  again,  and  was  told 
“  Six  miles  and  a  half,”  at  which  he  alight¬ 
ed  from  his  coach  and  crept  under  the 
shoulder  of  his  led  horse,  because,  he  said, 
“  I  must  stalk,  as  yonder  town  is  shy  and 
flies  me.” 

Goethe  said  nothing  is  more  significant 
of  men’s  characters  than  what  they  find 
laughable,  and  doubtless  he  was  correct ; 
yet  we  laugh  one  day  at  what  would  not 
raise  even  a  smile  on  another,  so  much 
depending  upon  the  state  of  our  mind  at 
the  time.  When  our  feelings  are  strung  to 
their  greatest  tension  we  are  often  inclined 
to  laugh,  and  we  smile  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  ought  not.  A  slight  thing  will 
upset  the  gravity  of  a  congregation,  and  a 
small  joke  will  set  the  House  of  Commons 
or  a  court  of  law  into  a  roar.  We  often 
find  a  jest  in  the  mouths  of  the  dying,  not 
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from  any  irreverence,  but  from  this  curious 
symptom  of  the  mental  state. 

Selden  says,  “  Wit  must  grow  like  fin¬ 
gers.  If  it  be  taken  from  others,  it  is  like 
plums  stuck  upon  blackthorns;  there  they 
are  for  awhile,  but  they  come  to  nothing.” 
It  is  true  that  wit  will  not  always  bear 
transplantation,  because  time  and  place 
have  much  to  do  with  its  success;  but 
nevertheless  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
a  large  quantity  of  jests  that,  as  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  said,  “  serve  to  l)e  interlaced  into  con¬ 
tinued  speech.”  Cicero  called  a  jest-book 
a  salt-pit  out  of  which  you  might  extract 
salt  to  sprinkle  where  you  will.  The  man 
who  sets  up  for  a  wit  must  be  careful  not 
to  make  his  jests  follow  too  quickly  upon 
each  other,  and  should  introduce  flashes  of 
dullness,  or  he  will  be  voted  a  bore,  and 
considered  as  bad  as  an  ill-edited  “Joe 
Miller.”  Herbert  makes  some  judicious 
remarks  on  this  point: 

“  Wit’s  an  unruly  engine,  wildly  striking 
Sometimes  a  friend,  sometimes  the  engineer ; 
Hast  thou  the  knack  ?  pamper  it  not  with  liking; 
But  if  thou  want  it,  buy  it  not  too  dear. 

Many  affecting  wit  bMtyond  their  power, 

Have  got  to  be  a  dear  fool  for  an  hour. 

If  thou  be  master  gunner,  speak  not  all 
That  thou  canst  speak  at  once,  but  husband  it. 
And  mve  men  turns  of  speech.  Do  not  forestall, 
By  lavishness,  thine  own  and  others’  wit. 

As  if  thou  mad’st  thy  will.  A  civil  guest 
Will  no  more  talk  all,  than  eat  all  the  feast.” 

Most  of  the  philosophers  who  have  set 
to  work  to  define  mental  sensations  insist 
that  laughter  supposes  a  feeling  of  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  laugher  over  the  laughed  at ; 
but  they  seem  to  overlook  the  great  dis¬ 
tinction  between  laughing  at  and  laughing 
with  any  one.  Doubtless  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt  often  raises  a  laugh,  and  the  absur¬ 
dities  of  men  and  women  are  a  constant 
food  for  laughter;  but  humorists  often 
laugh  at  themselves.  Nothing  will  illus¬ 
trate  better  the  absurdity  of  the  wholesale 
statement  that  laughter  implies  contempt 
than  Charles  Lamb’s  relation  to  Coleridge. 
He  constantly  laughed  and  joked  at  the 
preaching  of  the  philosopher,  but  he  rev¬ 
erenced  his  friend  of  fifty  years,  and  look¬ 
ed  up  to  him  with  childlike  love.  A 
“  Westminster  Reviewer”  defines  the  cause 
of  laughter  as  the  representation  of  objects 
with  qualities  the  opposite  of  their  own ; 
but  all  incongruities  do  not  cause  laughter. 
Ludicrous  incongruity  is  opposed  to  dig¬ 
nity,  and  this  is  why  those  who  have  little 
wisdom  to  fall  back  upon  hate  a  laugh. 


Lord  Bolingbroke  said  that  gravity  is  the 
very  essence  of  imposture;  and  Joe  Miller 
is  the  authority  for  the  assertion  that  as 
the  gravest  beast  is  an  ass,  the  gravest  bird 
is  an  owl,  and  the  gravest  fish  is  an  oyster, 
so  that  the  gravest  man  is  a  fool.  If  any 
one  is  inclined  to  doubt  Joe  Miller’s  dic¬ 
tum,  we  can  corroborate  it  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Plato,  who,  when  indulging  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  heart,  used  sometimes  to  say, 
“  Silence,  my  friends  1  let  us  be  wise  now ; 
here  is  a  fool  coming.”  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  no  fool,  and  he  disapproved  of  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  allowed  his  son  to  smile,  for 
he  did  not  advocate  gravity.  He  consid¬ 
ered  laughter  as  ill-bred,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disagreeable  noise,  but  because 
of  “the  shocking  distortion  of  the  face 
that  it  occasions!”  It  is  happy  for  the 
world  that  such  false  notions  are  not  now 
received.  Some  suppwjse  that  laughter  is 
caused  by  novelty  and  surprise,  and  a 
French  philosopher,  in  accounting  for  the 
fact  that,  although  we  are  told  our  Lord 
wept,  we  never  hear  that  he  laughed,  sug¬ 
gests  to  us  the  reason  that  nothing  was 
new  to  Him.  Although  this  is  gootl 
enough  as  a  theory,  it  is  grounded  upon  a 
mistaken  idea  of  laughter,  for  we  often 
laugh  on  the  recollection  of  a  witticism. 
Nevertheless,  surprise  is  a  material  element 
of  laughter,  although  it  is  not  confined  to 
that  emotion.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  “  the  only  constant  effect  that  follows 
on  an  original  and  striking  comparison  is 
a  shock  of  agreeable  surpnse ;  it  is  as  if  a 
partition-wall  in  our  intellect  was  suddenly 
blown  out ;  two  things  formerly  strange  to 
one  another  have  flashed  together.” 

Wit  has  its  fashions  as  other  things  have, 
but  in  all  its  changes  and  varieties  it  still 
remains  light.  It  need  not  always  be  lu¬ 
dicrous  or  laughable ;  in  fact,  we  think  it 
may  sometimes  be  serious,  but  it  must  not 
be  too  heavily  loaded,  or  it  ceases  to  be 
wit.  Sydney  Smith  rather  unfairly  limits 
the  domain  of  wit  by  giving  specimens 
which  he  says  would  be  witty  if  they  were 
not  beautiful, — such  as  the  description  of 
the  sandal-wood  which  imparts  an  aroma¬ 
tic  flavor  to  the  edge  of  the  axe  that  fells 
it.  He  considers  that  that  which  conveys 
an  idea  of  sublimity,  beauty,  or  truth  can 
not  be  witty.  We  think  he  is  wrong,  and 
believe  that  some  of  the  wittiest  sayings 
owe  much  to  their  wisdom.  Wit  is  often 
little  more  than  the  unused  side  of  wisdom, 
which  commonplace  people  do  not  see. 
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Surely,  Manly’s  speech  in  Wycherley’s 
“  Plain  Dealer”  contains  a  truth  well 
worthy  of  general  reception,  wittily  ex¬ 
press^  :  “  But  know,  that  speaking  well 
of  ^  mankind  is  the  worst  kind  of  detrac¬ 
tion,  for  it  takes  away  the  reputation  of  a 
few  good  men  in  the  world  by  making  all 
alike.”  The  man  who  said  that  “  Neolo¬ 
gy  is  the  visible  horizon  that  bounds  the 
outlook  of  the  popular  mind,  and,  as  such, 
recedes  as  the  popular  mind  advances,” 
was  both  witty  and  wise.  Similes  are  fav¬ 
orites  of  the  poets,  and  are  often  as  witty 
as  they  are  beautiful ;  as  when  dew  is  said 
to  be  “  the  tears  of  the  earth  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  sun.” 

There  are  two  classes  of  wits — ^the  au¬ 
thors  and  the  talkers ;  but  sometimes  the 
two  characters  are  united  in  one  person. 
The  succession  has  been  continuous  from 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  Douglas 
Jerrold.  To  mention  only  some,  there 
are  Lord  Rochester,  Butler,  Prior,  Lords 
Hervey  and  Chesterfield,  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  George  Selwyn,  Sheridan, 
Foote,  Wilkes,  Charles  Lamb,  Jekyl,  Cur¬ 
ran,  Theodore  Hook,  Thomas  Hood,  and 
Sydney  Smith.  This  is  a  motley  list  of 
men  who  have  during  two  centuries  exhib¬ 
ited  all  the  varieties  of  wit.  Most  of  the 
popular  jokes  have  been  attributed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  the  chief  wit  of  his  day,  so 
that  a  large  number  of  them  have  many 
fathers.  The  title  of  Receiver-General  of 
Waif  and  Stray  Jokes  was  given  to  Selwyn, 
which  proves  that  he  made  good  ones  of 
his  own,  because  it  has  been  said  we  are 
only  inclined  to  lend  to  the  rich.  The  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  some  of  these  wits  have  b^n 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  says  of  Prior  and  Butler,  “  The  span¬ 
gles  of  wit  which  Prior  could  afford  he 
knew  how  to  polish,  but  he  wanted  the 
bullion  of  Butler.  Butler  pours  out  a  neg¬ 
ligent  profusion,  certain  of  the  weight,  but 
careless  of  the  stamp.”  Home  Tooke 
makes  somewhat  the  same  observations 
upon  Sheridan  and  Curran :  “  Sheridan’s 
wit  was  like  steel,  highly  polished  and 
sharpened  for  display  and  use ;  Curran’s 
was  a  mine  of  virgin  gold,  incessantly 
crumbling  away  from  its  own  richness.” 
diaries  Lamb’s  humor  is  something  by  it¬ 
self,  which  can  not  be  cut  away  from  its 
context ;  and  all  he  wrote  is  suffused  with 
hU  own  quaint  character.  He  said  of 
himself  that  he  had  been  libeled  as  a  per¬ 
son  always  aiming  at  wit ;  which  he  told 


a  dull  fellow  that  charged  him  with  it,  was 
at  least  as  good  as  aiming  at  dullness. 

Wit  is  often  an  unprofitable  gift,  for  the 
dull  pieople  of  the  world  look  with  suspi¬ 
cion  upon  the  witty  man,  who  often  makes 
malapropos  speeches  rather  than  lose  what 
he  considers  a  good  thing.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  seeing  Sir  Edward  Dyer  walking  in 
her  garden,  called  to  him,  “  What  does  a 
man  think  of,  Sir  Edward,  when  he  thinks 
of  nothing  ?”  referring  to  his  work  entitled, 
“  The  Praise  of  Nothing.”  He,  smarting 
under  supposed  neglect,  answered,  “  He 
thinks,  madam,  of  a  woman’s  promise.” 
Lord  Bacon,  after  relating  this  anecdote, 
adds,  “  That  anger  makes  dull  men  witty, 
but  it  keeps  them  poor.”  In  later  times 
Thomas  Warton  paid  a  dear  price  for  a 
joke.  On  one  occasion  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  who  was  not  remarkable 
for  wisdom,  while  reading  the  service, 
came  to  Psalm  Ixix.  5,  “  Lord,  thou 
knowest  my  simpleness.”  Warton,  who 
sat  below  him,  whispered,  “  Why,  that  is 
known  to  every  body.”  Soon  afterwards 
the  office  of  President  became  vacant,  and 
Warton  was  obliged  to  canvass  this  man 
for  the  casting-vote.  The  answer  received 
was,  “No,  I  am  not  so  simple  as  that 
neither,”  and  Warton  lost  his  election.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  on  the  various  classes 
that  have  been  the  butts  of  witticisms. 
The  old  jest-books  are  full  of  jokes  aimed 
against  the  monks,  but  now  very  few  have 
the  clergy  for  their  subject,  and  those  that 
have  are  mostly  of  a  good-natureil  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  the  following  samples.  Lord 
Stowell  was  much  pressed  by  an  anxious 
divine  fwho  expected  a  certain  living)  to 
inform  him  what  it  was  worth.  “  My  dear 
friend,”  said  he,  “it  is  worth  having.” 
When  a  great  outcry  was  made  for  money 
to  build  new  churches,  a  gentleman  was 
asked  one  Sunday  whether  he  had  been  to 
churcli.  He  answered,  “No,  I  have  it  on 
the  best  authority,  that  of  the  bishops,  that 
there  is  no  room.”  The  clergy  themselves 
have  usually  been  quite  equal  to  the  task 
of  holding  their  own  in  wit  combats.  What 
can  be  finer  than  the  following  anecdote 
of  a  witty  archbishop.  One  day  Dr. 
Whately  was  walking  with  a  young  officer 
of  artillery  who  was  allied  to  him  in  blood, 
when  the  latter  pro{x>unded  the  following 
riddle,  “  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
donkey  and  an  archbishop  ?”  Whately 
gave  it  up,  and  received  the  following  re¬ 
ply,  “  The  one  carries  his  cross  behind, 
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and  the  other  before,  referring  to  the  marks 
of  the  cross  on  the  back  of  the  domestic 
ass  and  on  the  apron  of  an  archbishop. 
“  Very  good,  indeed,”  laughed  Whately. 
“  And  now  can  you  tell  me  the  difference 
between  a  donkey  and  a  captain  of  artil¬ 
lery?”  “  No,  indeed,  I  can  not,”  replied 
the  officer.  “  There  is  none  whatever,” 
rejoined  the  archbishop. 

Lawyers  and  doctors  are  the  chief  ob¬ 
jects  of  ridicule  in  the  jest-books  of  all 
nations,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  little 
injured  by  the  infliction.  The  jokes  against 
meilical  men  are  legion,  and  they  show 
that  the  generality  of  people  do  not  hold  a 
very  high  opinion  of  their  art  of  cure,  but 
they  also  prove  that  they  are  not  altogether 
disbelieved  in,  or  the  matter  would  be  too 
serious  for  a  joke.  A  man  is  said  to  have 
been  ashamed  to  look  a  physician  in  the 
face  because  he  was  in  such  good  health ; 
and  the  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  anecdote  of  men  in  a  different 
profession.  A  certain  canon  being  very 
ill,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  disposed 
of  his  prebend.  On  his  recovery,  he  ab¬ 
sented  himself  more  than  the  usual  period 
for  visiting  his  diocesan.  On  being  asked 
by  some  friends  the  reasons  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  he  replied  with  great  gravity  that 
he  was  afraid  that  the  bishop  might  be 
angry  with  him  for  not  dying  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Wit  is  not  always  so  spontaneous  as  it 
appears.  “  Intpromptus”  are  often  polish¬ 
ed  by  the  midnight  oil ;  thus  Sheridan’s 
celebrated  description  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Dundas  as  one  “  who  gen¬ 
erally  resorts  to  his  memory  for  his  jokes, 
and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts,”  went 
through  many  changes  before  it  came  out 
in  its  present  brilliancy.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  witticism. 
“  He  employs  his  fancy  in  his  narrative, 
and  keeps  his  recollections  for  his  wit.” 
“  When  he  makes  his  jokes  you  applaud 
the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  'tis  only 
when  he  states  his  facts  that  you  admire 
the  flights  of  his  imagination.”  Sheridan 
at  a  public  dinner  was  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  say  grace,  when  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  as  follows,  “  What,  no  clergyman  pres¬ 
ent  ?  Thank  God  for  all  things !”  This 
is  a  much-improved  reading  of  a  very  old 
joke,  but  Charles  Lamb  attributes  this  ver¬ 
sion  to  a  friend  of  his. 

Wit  is  an  evergreen,  and  jokes  of  great 
antiquity  are  continually  appearing  as  new ; 


thus  what  can  be  a  more  never-failing  sar¬ 
casm  than  is  contained  in  the  following 
epigram : 

“  Isn’t  Mollv  Fowle  immortal  ?  No. 

You  lye,  sne  is ;  I'll  prove  her  so.  * 
She’s  fifteen  now,  and  was,  I  know. 
Fifteen,  full  fifteen  years  ago.” 

In  Bacon’s  “  Apophthegmes”  we  find  a 
like  anecdote.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where 
there  was  an  ancient  lady,  that  spake  of 
her  years,  and  said  “she  was  but  forty 
years  old.”  One  that  sat  by  Cicero  round¬ 
ed  him  in  the  ear,  and  said,  “  She  talks  of 
forty  years  old,  and  she  is  far  more,  out  of 
question.”  Cicero  answered  him  again,“  I 
must  believe  her,  for  I  have  heard  her  say 
so  any  time  these  ten  years.”  We  can 
trace  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  well- 
known  lines — 

“  For  he  who  fights,  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day,” 

to  Demosthenes,  who,  when  he  fled  from 
the  rabble  and  was  reproached  for  it,  said 
“  that  he  that  flies  might  fight  again.” 

The  germ  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s  joke, 
“  that  it  was  better  to  be  witty  and  wise  than 
witty  and  otherwise,”  is  to  be  found  in  a 
little  book  of  “  Conceits”  published  in  1639. 
In  the  same  work  is  the  evergreen  joke  of 
the  man  Gun,  who,  having  been  charged 
by  a  judge  for  tale-bearing,  was  desired  to 
give  a  good  report  in  future.  How  often 
do  we  find  the  circumstantial  story  of  a 
man  that  gave  his  friend  some  old  wine  in 
a  small  glass,  and  was  told  that  it  was  very 
little  of  its  age ;  now  Athenaeus  tells  this 
of  both  Phryne  and  Gnathaena.  Small 
glasses  have  always  been  obnoxious  to 
large  drinkers ;  thus  Captain  Robert  Ba¬ 
con,  grandson  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  told 
a  friend  who  gave  him  some  wine  in  a  small 
glass  to  tie  a  long  string  to  it,  for  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  swallow  it  some  day.  An  anec¬ 
dote  of  Edmund  Kean  forms  a  companion- 
picture  to  the  above.  The  manager  of  a 
Scotch  theatre,  where  Kean  was  playing 
Macbeth,  offered  him  some  whiskey  in  a 
very  small  glass.  “  Take  that,  Mr.  Kean, 
it  is  the  real  mountain  dew  that  will  never 
hurt  you,  sir,”  “  No,”  said,  Kean,  “  that 
I’ll  be  sworn  it  wouldn’t — if  it  were  vitriol.” 
These  old  jokes  with  new  faces  corroborate 
the  saying  that  nothing  is  so  new  as  that 
which  is  forgotten.  Lord  Lyndhurst  used 
to  say  of  Lord  Campbell  when  he  wrote 
his  “  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  that  he 
had  added  a  new  pain  to  death.  The 
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original  of  this  witticism  can  be  traced  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  styled  the  infamous 
publisher  Curll  one  of  the  new  terrors  of 
death.  Cicero  classes  Pompey  among 
thpse  who  are  sui  amantes  sine  rivali,  and 
we  often  hear  the  same  turn  of  expression 
used  to  describe  some  vain  man.  Mr. 
Raikes,  in  his  Diary,  cites  a  bon  mot  appli¬ 
ed  to  a  great  coxcomb,  who  was  said  to  be 
“  le  plus  heureux  des  hommes ;  il  est  fort 
amoureux  de  lui-meme  et  n’a  point  de 
rivaux.”  Rogers  relates  that  when  Porson 
was  told  that  Dr.  Prettyman  had  been  left 
a  large  estate  by  Mr.  Tomline,  who  had 
only  seen  him  once,  he  said,  “  It  would 
not  have  happened  if  he  had  seen  him 
twice.”  Porson  apparently  borrowed  his 
idea  from  the  old  epigram : 

“  I  owe,  says  Metius,  much  to  Colon’s  care — 
Once  only  seen,  he  chose  me  for  his  heir. 

True,  Metius,  hence  your  fortunes  take  their 
rise. 

His  heir  you  were  not  had  he  seen  you  twice.” 

Peter  Pindar  gave  new  point  to  an  old 
jest  when  he  said,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
a  good  subject  to  the  King,  his  Majesty 
had  been  a  good  subject  to  him.  Scaliger 
tells  of  a  proud  man  who,  having  quarrel¬ 
led  with  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  was  order¬ 
ed  to  quit  her  kingdom  immediately,  and 
replied,  “That  I  can  do  in  a  very  short 
time.”  This  has  given  rise  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  modem  version.  A  prince  of  Italy, 
whose  dominion  was  of  small  extent,  or¬ 
dered  a  person  out  of  it  in  twenty-four 
hours.  “  The  Prince  has  been  liberal,  for 
I  can  quit  it  in  half  an  hour,"  answered 
the  banished  man. 

Wit  is  sometimes  involuntary,  and  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes  often  gain  their  point  from 
the  na'iveti  of  those  to  whom  they  relate. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  how  he  was  at  a 
country  sale,  and  bought  an  old  piece  for 
five  and  twenty  guineas.  This  price  much 
astonished  an  old  wife,  who  was  looking 
to  buy  something  herself,  and  she  cried 
out,  “  If  the  parritch  pot  gangs  at  that, 
wh^  will  the  kail  pot  gang  for?”  An 
American  minister  was  once  preaching 
about  heaven,  and,  to  show  the  absmdity 
of  Swedenborg’s  ideas,  drew  a  graphic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Swedenborgian  heaven,  with  its 
beautiful  fields,  fine  horses,  cows,  and  pret¬ 
ty  women,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  glow¬ 
ing  description,  one  of  the  sisters  went  in¬ 
to  raptures,  and  shouted  “  Glory,  glory, 
glory  !"  This  so  disconcerted  the  preacher 
that  he  paused,  when  an  elder  cried  out  to 
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the  shouter,  “  Hold  on  there,  sister !  you’re 
shouting  over  the  wrong  heaven  1” 

It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  teller  of  good  stories  to  keep  a 
solemn  countenance  himself ;  but  diaries 
Lamb  classes  among  his  “  Popular  Falla¬ 
cies”  this — that  “  a  man  may  not  laugh  at 
his  own  jest,”  and  says — 

“  We  love  to  see  a  wag  taste  his  own 
joke  to  his  party,  to  watch  a  quirk,  or  a 
merry  conceit,  flickering  upon  the  lipis  some 
seconds  before  the  tongue  is  delivered  of  it. 
If  it  be  good,  fresh  and  racy,  begotten  of 
the  occasion ;  if  he  that  utters  it  never 
thought  it  before,  he  is  naturally  the  first  to 
be  tickled  at  it,  and  any  suppression  of 
such  complacence  we  hold  to  be  clownish 
and  insulting.” 

Sydney  Smith  remarked  that  “  the  sense 
of  the  humorous  is  as  incompatible  with 
tenderness  and  respect  as  with  compas¬ 
sion  but  we  can  not  agree  with  him,  for 
we  believe  that  humor  is  usually  good-na- 
natured.  Wit,  however,  often  has  the  sting 
as  well  as  the  honey  of  the  bee ;  and  of 
this  kind  there  is  satire,  irony,  sarcasm,  and 
raillery. 

“  Satire  should,  like  a  polished  razor  keen. 

Wound  with  a  touch  that’s  scarcely  felt  or 
seen.” 

Or  we  find  the  same  idea  in  an  amplified 
form — 

"  True  wit  is  like  the  brilliant  stone 
Dug  from  the  Indian  mine. 

Which  boasts  two  various  powers  in  one. 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 

Genius,  like  this,  if  polished  right 
With  the  same  gift  abounds  : 

Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright. 

And  sparkles  while  it  wounds.” 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  irony  in  the 
English  language  is  th’e  dedication  of 
“  Killing  no  Murder”  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
which  is  said  to  have  caused  the  Protector 
to  move  about  in  bodily  fear  of  his  life. 
Parodies,  burlesques,  and  travesties  are 
particular  forms  of  this  branch  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  In  a  parody  the  same  outward  form 
of  sentence  or  metre  is  usually  followed 
with  studied  care,  and  though  its  subject 
may  be  of  a  serious  nature,  it  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  a  comic  imitation  of  a  serious  com¬ 
position.  A  burlesque  or  travesty  takes  a 
wider  range,  and  uses  greater  liberty  with 
its  origin^ ;  the  principal  object  aimed  at 
being  to  excite  laughter  by  the  utter  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  composition.  The  “  Rqected 
Addresses”  are  the  most  successful  of  paro- 
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dies,  in  which  the  style  of  the  various  au¬ 
thors  is  wonderfully  sustained.  Canning 
wrote  a  perfect  parody  of  Southey’s  “  In¬ 
scription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow 
Castle  where  Henry  Marten,  the  Regicide, 
was  imprisoned  thirty  years,”  which  he 
called  “  Inscription  for  the  door  of  the 
Cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs.  Brownrigg, 
the  Prentice-cide,  was  confined  previous  to 
her  Execution.”  Lamb’s  bantering  epistle 
to  an  old  gentleman  whose  education  has 
been  neglected  is  very  charming  to  those 
who  know  De  Quincey’s  “  Letters  to  a 
Young  Man,”  of  which  it  is  so  admirable  a 
parody.  The  following  parody  of  one  of 
Charles  II.’s  speeches,  by  Andrew  Marvel, 
might  almost  stand  for  the  original : 

“  I  told  you  at  our  last  meeting  the  win¬ 
ter  was  the  fittest  time  for  business,  and 
truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  as¬ 
sured  me  the  spring  was  the  best  season  for 
salads  and  subsidies.  .  .  .  Some  of 

you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dangerous  to 
make  me  too  rich  ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it,  for 
I  promise  you  faithfully  whatever  you  give 
me  I  will  always  want ;  and  although  in 
other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a 
slender  authority,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely 
on  me,  I  will  never  break  it.  ...  I 
can  bear  my  straits  with  patience,  but  my 
lord-treasurer  does  protest  to  me  that  the 
revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve 
him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for 
it  if  you  do  not  help  me.  .  .  .  What 

shall  we  do  for  ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  on¬ 
ly  to  you,  it  being  your  business,  not  mine. 
I  know  by  experience  I  can  live  without 
ships.  I  lived  ten  years  abroad  without, 
and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my  life ; 
but  how  you  will  be  without,  I  will  leave 
to  yourselves  to  judge,  and  therefore  hint 
this  only  by  the  by^  I  don’t  insist  upon  it.” 

Cross  readings,  in  which  an  amusing  re¬ 
sult  is  obtained  by  the  junction  of  dissimi¬ 
lar  extracts  from  newspapers,  were  once 
much  the  vogue.  Here  are  two  or  three 
by  their  inventor,  Caleb  Whitcfoord : 
“  Last  night  the  Princess  Royal  was  bap¬ 
tized — Mary,  alias  Moll  Hacket  alias 
Black  Moll.”  “  A  certain  commoner  will 
be  created  a  peer — no  greater  reward  will 
be  offered.”  “A  fine  turtle  weighing  up¬ 
wards  of  80  lbs. — was  carried  before  the 
sitting  alderman.”  A  printer’s  blunder  in 
•a  Paris  evening  paper  a  few  years  ago 
makes  an  amusing  cross  reading.  “  Dr. 

X - has  been  appointed  head  physician 

to  the  Hospital  de  la  Charife — Orders  have 


been  issued  by  the  authorities  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  extension  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mont 
Pamasse.  The  works  are  being  executed 
with  the  utmost  dispatch.”  The  ever-in- 
genious  American  editors  have  just  invent¬ 
ed  a  succinct  mode  of  stating  a  fatal  oc¬ 
curence  without  details,  and  leaving  the 
end  to  be  inferred.  We  will  give  a  few 
specimens:  “A  man  of  New-Hampshire 
the  other  day  ate  i  $  dozen  raw  oysters  on 
a  wager.  The  silver  trimmings  alone  on 
his  coffin  cost  12  dollars  and  35  cents.” 
“  John  Smith,  in  Nebraska,  said  he  could 
handle  a  rattlesnake  the  same  as  a  snake- 
charmer.  The  churlishness  of  the  under¬ 
taker  in  demanding  pay  in  advance  delay¬ 
ed  the  funeral  four  days.”  “  A  circus  rider 
in  Texas  tried  to  turn  three  somersaults 
on  horseback  the  other  day.  The  manager 
sent  back  to  New-Orleans  the  following 
day  for  another  sommersault  man.”  “  Few 
men  would  attempt  to  dry  gunpowder  in 
the  kitchen  stove.  A  man  in  Canada  did. 
His  afflicted  family  would  be  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts.”  “  A 
man  warned  his  wife  in  New-Orleans  not  to 
light  the  fire  with  kerosene.  Her  clothes 
fit  his  second  wife  remarkably  well.” 

Similes  and  proverbs  are  often  very 
comic,  and  I>ean  Swift  had  a  happy  knack 
of  inventing  proverbs  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able 
to  excuse  whatever  he  might  do.  Although 
many  proverbs  are  of  a  serious  character, 
an  amusing  connection  of  ideas  is  often  hit 
upon  in  some  of  them,  as,  “  It  is  dear  bought 
honey  that  is  licked  off  a  thorn  and  the 
Scotch,  “  It’s  ill  getting  the  breeks  aff  the 
Hielandman.”  But  the  Americans  are  the 
great  inventors  in  this  branch  of  fun,  and 
their  similes  are  often  irresistibly  droll,  as 
“  Ambition  is  as  hollow  as  the  soul  of  an 
echo “  Vice  is  a  skunk  that  smells  aw¬ 
fully  rank  when  stirred  up  by  the  pole  of 
mirfortune  “  It  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to 
err  at  times,  as  the  drunken  man  said  when 
he  mistook  the  pig-pen  for  his  l)edroom 
“  As  big  as  all  out  of  doors “  As  sharp 
as  the  little  end  of  nothing “  As  happy 
as  a  clam  at  high  water.”  Matthew  Willed 
one  of  the  successors  of  Whitfield  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  gave  out  the  text 
“  Walk  circumspectly,”  adding,  “  like  a  cat 
upon  a  wall  covered  with  broken  glass  bot¬ 
tles.” 

Wit  has  its  fashions  like  other  things, 
and  punning  was  the  vogue  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  there 
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were  clenches  and  quibbles,  quips  and 
quirks,  as  Milton  writes — 

Haste  thee  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity — 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles. 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles ; 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 

Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 

And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides.” 

Puns  have  earned  a  bad  name,  and  most 
writers  condemn  them  with  the  greatest 
severity ;  thus  Cowley  writes — 

Like  words  make  up  one  noise. 

Jests  for  Dutchmen  and  English  boys 

and  Addison  says,  “  There  is  no  kind  of 
false  wit  which  has  been  so  recommended 
by  the  practice  of  all  ages  as  that  which 
consists  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  general  name  of  Pun¬ 
ning.  .  .  .  The  seeds  of  punning  are 

in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  though  they 
may  be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection,  and 
good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot 
up  in  the  greatest  genius  that  is  not  broken 
and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of  art.”  It  has 
been  said,  however,  that  no  “  man  ever 
condemned  a  good  pun  who  was  able  to 
make  a  good  one  himself,”  and  full  two 
thirds  of  recorded  wit  consists  of  puns. 
Homer  makes  Ulysses  save  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  companions  by  means  of  a 
pun  when  he  calls  himself  Outis,  so  that 
the  pKJor  Cyclops  cries  out  in  his  pain — 

“  Friends  1  no  man  kills  me.  No  man 
in  the  hour  of  sleep  oppresses  me  with 
fraudful  power.” 

And  Athenaeus  gives  many  sp)ecimens  of 
puns  in  his  amusing  Deipnosophists.  The 
punster  may  point  to  Caesar,  Martial,  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  Ovid,  as  companions  in  his 
crime.  Plautus  loved  quibbling  as  much 
as  Shakspeare  did ;  and  when  Lord  Ers- 
kine  was  reproach^  for  punning,  because 
it  was  the  lowest  kind  of  wit,  he  answered, 
“  True,  and  therefore  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  wit.”  Charles  Lamb,  as  a  punster 
himself,  was  sorry  to  see  puns  limping 
ashamed  in  the  train  of  wit,  and  he  stands 
up  staunchly  for  them,  saying  “  A  pun  is  a 
noble  thing  per  se  ;  it  is  entire,  and  fills  the 
mind ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  a  sonnet”  Pun¬ 
ning  is  to  language  what  grimaces  are  to 
gestures :  it  is  also  the  wit  of  words,  and 
l^ars  the  same  relation  to  language  that 
true  wit  does  to  ideas.  A  confiira^  pun¬ 
ster  who  fires  off  pun  after  pun,  and  tor¬ 
tures  every  word  into  a  jest,  is  an  unmiti- 
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gated  bore ;  and  we  can  but  agree  with 
Sydney  Smith  when  he  writes,  ”  one  inval¬ 
uable  blessing  produced  by  the  banishment 
of  punning  is  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  number  of  wits.  It  is  a  wit  of  so  low 
an  order,  and  in  which  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  so  easily  made,  that  the  number  of 
those  endowed  with  the  gift  of  wit  would 
be  nearly  equal  to  those  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  sjjeech.”  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  wit  should  not  occasionally 
make  a  pun ;  and  Sydney  Smith  could  ap¬ 
preciate  a  good  one  when  he  heard  it.  In 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  ”  Lectures  on  Education,” 
a  story  is  told  of  a  school-girl  who,  during 
her  examination,  persisted  in  calling  the 
word  patriarchs — partridges.  “  Oh,”  was 
the  comment  of  an  auditor,  “  she  makes 
game  of  the  patriarchs.”  The  witty  Canon 
characterized  this  as  the  most  perfect  pun 
he  knew.  Mrs.  Carter  compost  an  amus¬ 
ing  proposal  for  printing  by  subscription 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  punning,  to 
consist  of  fifteen  volumes,  in_  folio.  She 
observes :  “To  so  great  a  height  of  perfec¬ 
tion  have  the  authors  of  this  work  carried 
their  design  as  to  lay  down  rules  to  divide, 
subdivide,  compound,  re-compound,  rack, 
torture,  strain,  and  quodlibetificate  any 
word  into  a  pun  by  nineteen  several  ways 
of  false  spelling.”  But  Dr.  Sheridan’s 
“  Art  of  Punning,”  enriched  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  Swift,  Pamel,  Delany,  etc.,  is  the 
most  elaborate  attempt  to  reduce  puns  into 
a  system.  It  is  very  amusing,  but  rather 
tedious,  because  it  is  overdone.  There  are 
thirty-seven  rules,  with  illustrative  exam¬ 
ples,  and  the  author  writes :  “  I’ve  raked 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  to  show  that  puns 
were  in  vogue  5000  years  ago.”  Shak¬ 
speare  is  full  of  puns ;  but  the  point  of  many 
of  them  is  lost  to  the  reader  by  reason  of 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  his 
time  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language.  Peele’s  pun,  in  his  Edward  I., 
is  not  very  first-rate : 

“Sweet  Helen, 

Hell  in  her  name,  but  Heaven  in  her  looks.” 

Cowper  puns  on  the  poet  Bloomfield’s 
name  thus : 

“  While  fields  shall  bloom,  thy  name  shall  live.” 

Charles  Lamb  classes  among  ix>pular 
fallacies  the  notion  “  that  verbal  allusions* 
are  not  wit,  because  they  will  not  bear  a 
translation  and  observes  truly,  that  “  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest  local 
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allusions.”  Many  a  pun  will  pass  this  or¬ 
deal,  and  comes  out  in  equally  brilliant 
colors  when  translated  into  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  Another  of  Lamb's  popular  falla¬ 
cies  is,  that  a  man  may  not  laugh  at  his 
own  jest ;  and  the  author  of  the  “  Art  of 
Punning”  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he 
writes : 

“  He  that  would  move  another  man  to  laughter. 
Must  first  begin,  and  t’other  soon  comes  af¬ 
ter.” 

Puns  are  compatible  with  the  serious  as 
well  as  the  mirthful  vein ;  thus  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hearn,  when  dying,  comforted  his 
wife,  saying,  “  Peace,  sweetheart,  that  God 
who  feedeth  the  ravens  will  not  starve  the 
Hems.”  The  jwet  Wither,  in  a  mournful 
review  of  the  declining  estate  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  says,  plaintively,  “  The  very  name  of 
Wither  shows  decay;”  and  “  time-honor¬ 
ed”  Lancaster  answers  King  Richard  II.’s 
question,  “  How  is  it  with  aged  Gaunt  ?” 
by  playing  on  his  name — 

“  O  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 

Old  Gaunt,  indeed :  and  gaunt  in  l>eing  old  ; 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 

And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not 
gaunt  ? 

For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I 
watch’d  ; 

Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all 
gaunt ; 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but 
bones.” 

Clench,  or  clinch,  was  the  old  name 
for  a  pun,  and  Flecknoe  informs  us  that — 

“  Clenches  and  quibbles  are  now  out  of  date.” 

Dryden  says : 

“  Pure  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords, 

And  Panton  waging  armless  war  with  words.” 

Again,  Sir  William  Davenant  has  his 
fling: 

“  Children  find,  if  they  endeavor  it. 

Your  learning,  chronicle;  clinches  your  wit.” 

And  Pope  caps  all  by — 

"  Here  one  poor  word  a  hundred  clinches 
makes.’’ 

Quips,  quibbles,  and  quirks  must  have 
all  belonged  to  the  same  family ;  and  in 
fashion  or  out  of  fashion,  who  that  has 
laughed  over  Hood’s  “  Faithless  Nelly 
Gray”  and  his  endless  magazine  of  puns, 
can  condemn  these  innocent  witticisms 
very  severely.  In  an  old  play  by  John 
Lyly,  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  (“  Al- 
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exander  and  Campaspe,”)  we  find  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  quip : 

“  Po.  But  what’s  a  quip  ? 

Ma.  We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  saying  of 
a  sharp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet 
word.’’ 

One  of  the  old  jest-books  is  entitled 
“  Conceits,  Clinches,  Flashes,  and  Whim- 
zies”  (1630.)  Our  old  poets  swarm  with 
conceits,  and  it  is  the  fashion  either  to 
laugh  at  them  or  to  make  excuses  for  their 
quaintnesses ;  b\it  they  are  often  very 
l^autiful.  Whar  are  the  reasons  that 
Prince  Arthur  so  charmingly  brings  for¬ 
ward  to  turn  Hubert  from  his  cruel  pur¬ 
pose,  but  conceits  ? 

"Arthur.  Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is 
cold. 

And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hubtrt.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arthur.  No,  in  good  sooth,  the  fire  is  dead 
with  grief. 

Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us’d 
In  undeserv’d  extremes  :  see  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 

The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew’d  rep>entant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hubert.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it, 
boy. 

Arthur.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it 
blush. 

And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hu¬ 
bert; 

Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 

And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell’d  to  fight. 

Snatch  at  his  master,  that  doth  tarre  him  on.” 

Crashaw’s  renowned  line  on  the  miracle 
at  Cana  is  but  a  conceit : 

“The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blushed.” 

And  so  is  the  conclusion  of  those  exquis¬ 
ite  lines  of  Hood : 

“  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  spires 
Were  close  against  the  sky : 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 
To  know  I’m  farther  off  from  Heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

The  wit  of  each  country  bears  some 
trace  of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  is 
therefore  well  worthy  of  study. 

Eastern  nations  are  not  wanting  in  wit, 
although  it  is  usually  of  a  rather  different 
character  from  ours.  The  Chinese  pos¬ 
sess  collections  of  jests,  in  which  are  many 
that  have  a  strong  likeness  to  those  in  the 
various  “Joe  Millers.”  We  think  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  old  acquaintance :  “  A  man, 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  a  thief  s  col¬ 
lar,  was  asked  by  an  acquaintance  how  he 
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got  into  such  an  awkward  scrape.  Why, 
says  the  man,  I  was  walking  along  the 
road  and  saw  an  old  hay-band  rope  on  the 
ground.  I  thought  it  was  no  use  to  any 
one,  so  foolishly  brought  it  home.  His 
friend  asked  why  his  punishment  was  so 
severe,  I  don’t  know,  except  that  there 
was  a  little  ox  tied  at  the  end  of  the  rope.” 
Here,  however,  is  a  story  that  discovers  its 
local  parentage.  A  covetous  man  was 
traveling  one  day  with  his  son,  when  a  ti¬ 
ger  sprang  at  them,  and  carried  off  the 
father.  The  son  seized  nis  bow,  and  lev¬ 
els  a  shaft  full  at  the  tiger’s  side.  The 
lather,  twisting  back  out  of  the  tiger’s 
mouth,  and  already  at  a  distance,  bawls 
out,  “  Son  !  son  !  use  a  capt  arrow.  Don’t 
make  a  hole  in  his  skin — who  will  buy  it  if 
you  do  ?” 

Among  the  Arabs  braggadocio  is  treated 
with  greater  contempt  than  cowardice,  and 
they  expect  dignified  silence  from  true 
courage.  They  have  a  proverb :  “  If  thou 
sayest  that  the  lion  is  an  ass,  go  and  put  an 
halter  on  him.”  In  Europe,  however,  the 
boasters  have  created  a  special  branch  of 
wit  in  their  own  honor.  The  Spaniards 
and  the  Gascons  have  been  the  greatest  prac- 
ticers  of  the  art  of  hyperbole.  In  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  a  little  book  was  publish¬ 
ed  with  the  title  “  Al-man-sir,  or  Rhodo- 
montades  of  the  most  Horrible,  Terrible, 
and  Invincible  Captain  Sir  Frederick 
Fight-all.”  This  contains  many  of  the 
gasconades  quoted  in  more  modem  jest- 
books.  Here  is  one  of  these  that  has  un¬ 
dergone  various  alterations ;  “  If  I  come  to 
thee  with  my  foot  I  will  kick  thee  so  high 
into  the  air  that  hadst  thou  ten  cartloads 
of  bread  thou  shouldst  be  in  greater  fear 
of  starving  than  of  falling.”  Another  is 
aif  elaborate  description  of  the  vaporer’s 
furniture :  “  My  bedstead  is  made  of  the 
ribs  of  giants,  the  ticking  of  my  bed  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  mustaches  of  the  masters  of 
the  camp  to  the  Grand  Turk,”  and  so  on. 
'I'he  more  modem  versions  of  these  stories 
gain  much  in  form,  as  in  the  following  in¬ 
stances.  A  Gascon,  while  skating,  was 
pushed  down  by  an  acquaintance ;  he  got 
up,  and  said  in  a  rage,<“  It  is  very  lucky 
for  you,  sir,  that  I  don’t  dislike  falling.” 
An  officer  hearing  some  one  celebrating 
the  exploits  of  a  prince  who,  in  two  assaults 
upon  a  town,  had  killed  six  men  with  his 
own  hand,  cried  out  “  Bah,  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  the  very  mattresses  I 
sleep  on  are  stuffed  with  nothing  but  the 
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whiskers  of  those  whom  I  have  sent  to 
slumber  in  the  other  world.”  Another 
Gascon,  in  proof  of  his  nobility,  asserted 
that  “  in  his  father’s  castle  they  used  no 
other  fire-wood  than  the  batons  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  marshals  of  France  of  his  family.” 
A  soldier  said  “  he  had  been  in  so  many 
battles,  and  had  been  so  battered  with  bul¬ 
lets,  that  he  swore  he  had  a  mine  of  lead 
in  his  inside.”  Some  of  the  hyperbolical 
stories  are  more  poetical  than  these;  as 
when  a  Spanish  officer,  on  the  morning  of 
battle,  addressed  a  company  of  dragoons 
thus :  “  The  flat  on  which  we  now  are  shall 
soon  be  changed  to  a  mountain  of  dead 
bodies,  and  the  sun  seeing  a  height  where 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  a  plain, 
will  think  he  has  lost  his  way.”  The 
Greeks  were  great  inventors  of  these  say¬ 
ings.  On  Dieneces,  the  Spartan,  being 
told  the  number  of  Xerxes’  army  was  so 
great  that  when  they  shot  forth  their  ar¬ 
rows  the  sun  would  be  darkened  by  their 
multitude,  he  answered,  “  If  the  Medes 
darken  the  sun,  we  shall  have  our  fight  in 
the  shade.”  The  American  humor  par¬ 
takes  slightly  of  this  same  character  and 
extravagance,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
growth  of  the  soil.  The  vastness  of  the 
country,  which  is  said  to  be  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  west 
by  the  setting  sun,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  people  are  placed,  can 
be  traced  in  most  of  these  stories.  The 
hyperbolical  or  tall  species  of  American 
humor,  was  much  in  vogue  some  years  ago, 
and  such  stories  as  the  following  were  once 
very  common.  “  A  man  was  so  tall  that 
he  had  to  go  up  a  ladder  to  shave  himself;” 
“  another  was  so  strong  that  his  sneeze 
would  kill  a  buffalo  across  the  Mississippi 
river;”  “  a  Massachusetts  pig  was  so  lean 
that  it  w'as  necessary  to  tie  a  knot  in  its  tail 
to  prevent  it  getting  through  the  chinks  of 
the  paling ;’’  “  an  American  artist  painted 
a  snow-storm  so  naturally  that  he  caught  a 
bad  cold  by  sitting  near  it  with  his  coat 
off.”  “  Some  land  was  so  rich  that  a  squash 
vine,  in  its  rapid  growth,  overtook  a  drove 
of  pigs.”  “  The  reason  why  cream  is  dear 
is  that  milk  has  risen  so  high  the  cream 
can’t  reach  the  top.”  'fhere  is  a  capital 
story,  in  which  it  is  related  that  “a  coach 
drove  through  the  country  so  fast,  and  the 
milestones  passed  so  quickly  by,  that  the 
passengers  thought  they  were  in  a  church- 
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yard.”  This  coach,  however,  was  beaten  joke.  This  is  an  unjust  prejudice,  and 
by  the  “  skipper,  which  went  so  tarnation  Dean  Ramsay’s  amusing  “  Reminiscences 
fast,  that  in  sailing  round  Long  Island  she  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character”  contains 
left  her  shadow  three  and  a-half  miles  be-  more  than  enough  to  refute  completely  such 
hind  her.”  Major  N.,  when  asked  wheth-  a  proposition,  although  the  Scotch  can  not 
er  he  was  seriously  Injured  by  the  explo-  compete  with  the  Irish  in  this  domain, 
sion  of  the  boiler  of  the  S/.  Leonard  steam-  The  quickness  of  reply  and  richness  of  wit 
er,  replied  “  that  he  was  so  used  to  be  blown  exhibited  by  Irishmen  is  unequaled  by  any 
up  by  his  wife,  that  a  mere  steamer  had  no  other  nation.  A  native  of  Ireland  can  al- 
effect  upon  him.”  The  evidence  of  a  wit-  ways  get  out  of  a  difficulty  by  the  sharp¬ 
ness  in  a  life  insurance  case  involved  in  the  ness  of  his  wits.  When  the  officer  told  a 
blowing-up  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio,  is  private  to  go  and  let  his  captain  know  he 
droll,  just  because  it  is  characteristic.  The  was  the  idlest  rascal  in  the  regiment,  he 
witness  knew  the  missing  man,  and  saw  answered,  “  Please  your  honor,  you  would 
him  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  before  not  have  me  go  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth  ?” 
the  explosion.  When  asked  by  the  law-  There  is  often,  too,  a  beautiful  pathos  in 
yer,  “  What  was  the  last  time  you  saw  these  Irish  tales  that  is  closely  allied  to 
him  ?”  he  answered,  “  The  very  last  time  their  humor.  A  poor  old  woman  being 
I  ever  set  eyes  on  him  was  when  the  biler  sympathized  with  on  the  loss  of  her  teeth, 
burst,  and  I  was  going  up,  I  met  him  and  replied,  “  Time  for  me  to  lose  ’em  when 
the  smoke  pipe  coming  down.”  We  all  I've  nothing  for  ’em  to  do.”  An  Irishman 
know  that  the  American  oysters  are  large,  never  blunders  from  stupidity,  but  because 
but  that  one  must  have  been  of  extraordi-  his  head  has  more  than  it  can  carry.  His 
nary  size  which  required  three  men  to  swal-  name  is  invariably  associated  in  our  minds 
low  it  whole.  It  is  not  fair  that  the  for-  with  bulls.  A  bull  has  been  explained  as  a 
eigners  should  have  all  the  lies  to  them-  false  expression  of  truth,  and  Sydney  Smith 
selves ;  so  we  will  let  the  Englishman  put  calls  it  a  counterpart  of  a  witticism  ;  for  wit 
in  an  appearance.  A  commercial  traveler,  discovers  real  relations  that  are  not  appar- 
boasting  that  his  firm  spent  ;^3oo  a  year  ent,  while  a  bull  admits  apparent  relations 
for  writing-ink  alone,  was  answered,  du-  that  are  not  real.  The  sum  and  substance 
ring  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  saved  of  Maria  Eklgeworth’s  essay  on  “  Irish 
in  that  article  alone  ^^2000,  by  merely  Bulls”  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  impossible 
omitting  the  dots  to  our  I’s,  and  the  crosses  to  define  what  they  are.  They  are  distinct 
to  our  t’s.”  One  of  the  l)est  specimens  of  'from  the  blunders  of  other  countries,  but  in 
rhodomontade  is  the  following  story,  which  what  that  distinction  consists  has  yet  to  be 
we  have  not  seen  in  print.  Two  men,  who  discovered.  Coleridge  says  the  particular 
were  famous  for  their  vaporing,  laid  a  wa-  species  bull  is  often  confused  with  the  ge- 
ger  as  to  which  could  tell  the  biggest  lie.  nus  blunder,  and  he  defines  a  bull  as  “  a 
One  said  that  he  was  in  “  the  mid  ocean,  mental  juxtaposition  of  incongruous  ideas 
far  away  from  land,  when  he  espied  a  man  with  the  sensation,  but  without  the  sense 
swimming.  The  ship  was  stopped,  and  of  connection.”  A  simpler  explanation 
preparations  were  made  for  taking  the  man  would  be  that  a  bull  is  a  laughable  blunder, 
in,  when  he  cried  out,  I  am  all  right,  and  The  word  is  old,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
only  want  to  know  the  latitude  and  longi-  uses  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Milton’s  “  Apol- 
tude;  for  I  am  swimming  to  England.”  ogy  for  Smectymnuus”  (1642)  ;  “  But  that 
This  seemed  sufficiently  improbable ;  but  such  a ,  poem  should  be  toothless,  I  still 
the  other  capped  it  by  asking  “  whether  affirm  to  be  a  bull,  taking  away  the  essence 
his  friend  had  seen  the  man  again  ?”  and  of  that  which  it  calls  itself.  For  if  it  bite 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  said,  neither  the  person  nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a 
“  Then  I  am  he.”  Any  notice  of  rhodo-  satire  ?  and  if  it  bite  either,  how  is  it  tooth- 
montade  would  be  imperfect  without  a  less  ?  So  that  toothless  satyrs  are  as  much 
passing  mention  of  the  surprising  travels,  as  if  he  had  said  toothless  teeth.”  Many 
campaigns,  voyages,  and  adventures  of  Irish  bulls  contain  a  good  deal  of  truth 
Baron  Munchausen,  or  of  the  later  tall  wrapped  up  in  them  :  thus  the  observation, 
talk  of  the  rattling  Jingle  in  “  Pickwick.”  “  Where  will  you  find  any  modem  building 
Sydney  Smith  and  Charles  Lamb  have  that  has  lasted  so  long  as  the  ancient,”  is 
denied  the  existence  of  Scotch  wit,  and  the  only  a  perverted  expression  of  a  truth,  for 
possibility  of  making  a  Scotchman  see  a  the  old  things  that  have  come  down  to  us 
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are  better  than  most  of  the  new  ones,  in  This  may  be  traced  to  Sancho  Panza. 
that  they  are  those  which  have  been  select-  There  are  practical  bulls  as  well  as  spoken 
ed,  the  struggle  for  life  having  destroyed  ones,  such  as  the  action  of  the  man  who 
the  bad.  Most  of  the  bulls  we  know  of  are  had  a  dislike  to  a  certain  banker,  and  after 
so  mirth-producing,  that  w  e  think  we  can  collecting  his  notes  burnt  them  to  spite  him. 
not  do  letter  than  siring  a  few  together.  A  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  of  light 
An  Irish  coroner,  in  remarking  on  the  great  horse,  who  was  both  heavy  and  tall,  jeered 
mortality  of  a  certain  winter,  went  on  to  an  Irishman  on  the  proneness  of  his  coun- 
observe  that  “  there  are  a  great  many  peo-  tiymen  to  make  bulls.  “  Why,  you  gigan- 
ple  dying  this  winter  who  never  died  be-  tic  fool,”  replied  the  Irishman,  “  my  coun- 
fore.”  It  must  have  been  a  brother  of  this  try  never  made  such  a  bull  as  England  did 
gentleman  who  while  playing  at  cards  notic-  when  she  made  you  a  light  horseman.” 
ed  that  a  shilling  was  deficient  in  the  pool,  Greece  had  its  Abdera,  Hindostan  its 
and  cried  out,“  Here  is  a  shilling  short,  who  Sivri-Hissar,  and  Germany  its  wiseacres  of 
put  it  in  ?”  It  was  Sir  Richard  Steele  that  Schilda.  The  foolish  deeds  of  the  wise  men 
said  to  a  certain  great  man  whom  he  wish-  of  Gotham  are  laughed  at  in  the  same 
ed  to  invite,  “  If,  sir,  you  overcome  within  manner  as  are  the  bulls  of  the  Irish.  It  is 
a  mile  of  my  house,  I  hope  you  will  stop  hardly  fair,  however,  to  confine  these  last 
there.”  It  being  remark^  that  a  noble-  to  one  nationality,  for  we  can  find  instances 
man’s  wife  had  no  children,  a  medical  man  of  bulls  in  most  countries.  The  speech  of 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  he  had  noticed  mad  people  of  all  nations  will  frequently 
such  to  be  hereditary  in  some  families.  A  be  found  to  be  full  of  bulls.  A  lunatic  in- 
■  countryman  who  was  indicted  for  stealing  troduced  himself  as  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  a 
a  goose  brought  a  neighbor  to  swear  that  gentleman,  who  expressed  surprise.  “  The 
he  remembered  that  very  goose  in  his  pos-  last  time  I  was  here  you  told  me  you  were 
session  ever  since  it  was  a  gosling.  An  Lucifer.”  “  So  I  am,  sir,  but  it  is  by  differ- 
Irishman  who  was  a  prisoner  for  stealing  a  ent  mothers.”  Castiglione,  in  his  “  Corti- 
gun,  on  hearing  this  defence,  prevailed  on  giano,”  relates  the  following  Italian  bull, 
a  fellow-countryman  of  his  to  swear  that  he  When  the  Florentines  were  at  war  with 
remembered  the  gun  in  his  possession  ever  Pisa  they  were  in  a  financial  difficulty,  and 
since  it  was  a  pistol  The  following  de-  a  citizen  proposed,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
scription  of  a  very  thin  man  is  not  bad.  money,  that  whereas  the  Florentines  had 
“  He’s  grown  so  thin,  I  hardly  knew  him.  hitherto  levied  customs  duties  at  each  of 
You  are  thin  and  I  am  thin,  but  he  is  thin-  *  the  eleven  gates  of  their  city,  they  should 
ner  than  both  of  us  put  together.”  Sir  make  eleven  other  gates,  and  thus  dou- 
Boyle  Roche  was  a  living  walking  bull,  and  ble  their  receipts.  A  case  of  exorbitant 
his  s[)eech  was  one  continued  blunder.  In  charge  for  wintering  cattle  coming  before 
consequence  a  large  number  of  bulls  have  Sir  Joseph  Trevor,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
been  attributed  to  him.  In  a  speech  in  at  the  Buiy  Assizes,  the  Judge  said,  “  Why, 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  he  remarked,  friend,  this  is  most  unreasonable,  I  wonder 
“  Single  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  and  thou  art  not  asham’d,  for  I  myself  have 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  misfortunes  is  known  a  beast  winter’d  one  whole  summer 
usually  followed  by  a  greater.”  Paddy  for  a  noble.”  We  suspect  that  the  tempe- 
Blake’s  echo,  that  answered  the  question  ranee  lecturer  who  said,  “  Parents,  you  have 
“  How  do  you  do,  Paddy  Blake,”  with  the  children,  or  if  you  have  not,  your  daugh- 
words,  “  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,”  was  ters  may  have,"  was  an  Irishman.  M. 
forestalled  by  the  echo  of  Charenton  men-  Giry,  in  his  translation  of  the  “  Apology  of 
tioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  which  on  the  men-  Socrates,”  has  this  passage :  “  After  the 
tion  of  the  Devil’s' name  answered  “  Va-t-  manner  of  those  who  in  the  midst  of  dark¬ 
en.”  The  self-convicted  Irishman  who  was  ness  and  obscurity  of  night  combat  with 
looking  over  a  gentleman  writing  some  un-  their  own  shadows,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
complimentary  remarks  and  called  out,  should  defend  myself.”  This,  however,  is 
“  You  lie,  you  scoundrel,”  is  to  be  found  more  a  blunder  than  a  bull.  An  apparent 
in  Galland’s  “  Paroles  remarquables  des  blunder  may  at  times  be  so  imaginative  as 
Orientaux."  Horace  Walpole  declared  to  rise  into  poetry ;  for  instance  Sir  Thom- 
that  the  best  bull  he  ever  heard  was  the  as  Browne’s  sentence,  “  In  a  word,  con- 
saying  of  the  man  who  declared,  “  I  hate  ceive  light  invisible,  and  that  is  a  spirit 
that  woman,  for  she  changed  me  at  nurse.”  which  has  a  certain  likeness  to  the  passage 
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in  Job,  “  A  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without 
any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark¬ 
ness.”  There  are  blunders  that  are  nearly 
allied  to  bulls,  which  we  find  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  classify,  such  as  “  Every  man  his 
own  washerwoman.”  Shakspeare  talks  of 
getting  the  better  of  things  impossible,  and 
Corneille  of  conquering  the  unconquerable ; 
which  expressions  are  only  blunders  to  pro¬ 
saic  minds.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Milton’s  ever-memorable  couplet : 

"  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  l>orn 

His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.” 

We  rise  into  the  highest  regions  of  imagi¬ 
native  poetry  with  Keats,  when  in  his  poem 
of  the  “  Pot  of  Basil”  he  thus  anticipates 
the  victim’s  death : 

”  55o  the  two  brothers  and  thtir  murdered  man 
Kode  toward  Florence.” 

Blunders  of  speech  are  very  frequently 
made  by  those  who  have  an  insufficient 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  An 
Englishman  often  laughs  at  the  mistakes 
of  a  foreigner,  but  the  foreigner  is  more 
considerate  to  the  Englishman,  as  when 
one  of  our  countrymen  expressed  his  fear 
that  the  expression  he  had  used  was  not 
French,  he  was  answered,  “  Non,  Mon¬ 
sieur  ;  mais  il  merite  bien  de  I’^tre.”  Lord 
Westmoreland,  wishing  to  say  “  I  would  if 
I  could,  but  I  can’t,”  rendered  it  “  Je  vou- 
drais  si  je  coudrais,  mais  je  ne  cannais  pas.” 
When  Alderman  Wood  visited  Paris  after 
Waterloo,  he  got  some  visiting  cards  and 
largely  distributed  them,  with  this  inscrip¬ 


tion,  “  Alderman  Wood,  feu  Lord  Maire 
de  Londres.”  We  must  now  bring  our 
examples  to  an  end,  merely  remarking  that 
laughter  is  a  great  blessing,  and  prevents 
cares  and  troubles  from  pressing  too  heavi¬ 
ly  upon  human  nature.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  this,  for  it  exerts  a  mighty  influ¬ 
ence  over  human  affairs,  and,  is  moreover, 
a  source  of  moral  power,  as  it  keeps  vanity 
and  affectation  in  check.  There  are  those 
who  can  brazen  out  reproof,  but  are  unable 
to  bear  being  laughed  out  Thus  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  ridiculous  is  not  frivolous,  and 
the  “  laughing  philosophers”  had  a  valid 
reason  for  their  existence.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  the  recreation  and  not  the  business 
of  life.  We  seldom  feel  respect  for  the  wit, 
who  is  a  wit,  and  nothing  more,  the  Sel- 
wyns  or  the  Theodore  Hooks  of  society ; 
but  many  great  men  have  been  wits  as 
well,  and  the  greater  renown  has  swallow¬ 
ed  up  the  less.  Wilberforce  said  of  Pitt 
that  he  was  the  wittiest  man  he  ever  knew ; 
and  Sydney  Smith  said  of  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  “  that  he  had  not  only  humor  but 
wit  also ;  at  least  new  and  sudden  relations 
of  ideas  flashed  across  his  mind  in  reason¬ 
ing,  and  would  have  been  called  wit,  if  a 
sense  of  their  utility  and  importance  had 
not  often  overpowered  the  admiration  of 
novelty.” 

If  we  are  too  grave  or  morose  by  nature, 
we  should  attempt  to  season  our  gravity 
with  humor,  for  life  was  not  intended  to  be 
always  of  a  neutral  tint,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  do  well  to  laugh  ourselves  mor¬ 
tal. 

*  [British  Quarterly  Review, 
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The  chief  accusation  alleged  against 
me  by  my  friends  in  France — if  such  a 
term  can  be  applied  to  a  series  of  inco¬ 
herent  questions  and  the  chatter  of  back¬ 
stairs  gossip— was  my  connection  with 
Fenianism  in  1867. 

'That  which  1  did  not  choose  to  say  to 
people  who  could  not  comprehend  me  I 
will  now  tell  the  public,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
is  compatible  with  political  discretion.  Of 
the  men  who  took  part  in  this  affair,  some 
have  been  condemned,  others  are  in  safety. 
The  events  of  this  episode  are  passed  and 
over ;  and  my  words,  I  think,  will  have 


no  more  importance  than  as  an  opinion 
which  any  one  would  be  free  to  express. 

In  18M  the  undertaking  began  which 
was  foolishly  planned,  and  still  more  fool¬ 
ishly  managed,  by  the  first  Head  Centre 
of  the  Fenians  at  New-York. 

This  enteqirise  may  be  considered  as 
the  last  act  of  the  War  of  Secession.  The 
minds  of  men  were  still  in  agitation  ;  the 
breeze  itself  seemed  to  be  laden  with  the 
odor  of  gunpowder,  which  excited  them  for 
conflict. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Irish,  who  love 
fighting,  as  they  love  dancing,  for  the 
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pleasure  of  it,  and  whose  nerves  still  quiv¬ 
ered  with  the  fury  of  the  war  in  which  a 
great  number  of  them  had  taken  part,  in 
the  hope  that  the  victorious  North  would 
reward  their  services,  and  aid  them  at  least 
by  a  moral,  if  not  a  material,  support  in 
their  insurrection  against  England — is  it, 
I  say,  surprising,  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  tliat  a  handful  of  ambitious  men  should 
have  thought  the  moment  was  come  when 
they  might  fire  the  souls  of  their  countr)-- 
men,  and  urge  them  into  an  enterprise 
whicli,  if  it  had  been  wisely  directed, 
might  have  had  consequences  serious,  not 
only  for  Canada,  but  for  England  also  ? 

A  great  deal  of  money  was  subscribed  ; 
there  was  not  a  maid-servant  who  did  not 
give  her  penny. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy,  who  found 
their  receipts  falling  off,  endeavored  to 
hinder  the  movement  by  launching  ex- 
communications.  They  were  beaten  ;  and 
when  I  say  beaten  I  am  not  using  a  figure 
of  speech.  At  Brooklyn,  a  cur^  who  came 
from  a  distant  cure  to  exchange  into  one 
in  the  State  of  New-York,  raised  from 
Irish  generosity  the  funds  for  building  one 
of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  town. 
He  was  considered  a  most  holy  man  by 
all  who  knew  him.  A  Fenian  meeting 
was  announced  in  his  parish.  Strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  influence  and  of  his 
sacred  calling,  M.  le  Cur^  began  by  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Fenians  in  his  sermon  from 
his  pulpit  on  the  Sunday.  He  formally 
forbad  the  meeting,  and,  joining  exannple 
to  precept,  he  went  on  the  evening  ap- 
pMainted  to  the  door  of  the  meeting-room. 
Armed  with  a  good  shillelagh,  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  his  duty  to  strike  those  who  should 
refuse  to  obey  him.  They  took  him  by 
the  shoulders,  not  so  gently  as  they  might 
have  done,  and  turned  him  away  from  the 
door ;  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  their 
emancipation  from  the  slavish  superstition 
which  deprives  men  of  the  use  of  their 
reason,  and  which  is  an  insulting  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  nature. 

With  the  military  chest  well  filled  came, 
however,  complications  and  intrigues. 

Many  were  the  complaints  that  arose 
fi'om  individuals  who,  in  their  simple-heart¬ 
edness  had  liberally  emptied  their  purses, 
but  who  were  not  persons  capable  of  either 
understanding  or  discussing  the  real  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  struggle;  they  only  knew 
that  they  had  paid  their  money  to  have  a 
fight,  and  a  fight  they  insisted  upon  hav- 
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ing.  “  Give  us  a  battle  or  return  our  mon¬ 
ey  !”  was  their  cry. 

This  feeling  underlay  all  the  stages  of 
the  undertaking ;  the  cause  was  popular, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  the  ne¬ 
cessary  funds ;  but  the  money  once  in  the 
there  was  no  one  who  possessed 
sufficient  authority  to  say,  “  This  money, 
which  you  have  confided  to  us,  must  be 
spent  for  ‘  the  cause.’  ”  To  have  the  means 
provided  for  paying  exj^enses  does  not, 
unfortunately,  provide  also  for  the  best 
way  to  employ  them.  The  money  was,  in 
fact,  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  melted 
down  to  make  victims.  Too  weak  to  re¬ 
sist  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  and  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  organize  so  colossal  an 
undertaking,  the  leaders  gave  way — they 
promised  moniagnes  et  merveilUs — but  they 
only  performed  the  feat  of  emptying  the 
caisse,  and  filling  the  prisons. 

As  regards  myself,  I  -did  not  show  more 
wisdom  or  foresight  that  the  rest.  As  soon 
as  I  heard  the  discharge  of  the  first  gun, 
being  completely  ignorant  of  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  I  offered  my  services  to 
the  Fenians.  Their  “  Head-Centre”  and 
co-President  of  the  Great  Council,  who 
kept  a  store  for  the  sale  of  rwuveautis  in 
Bowery  Street,  New-York,  called  himself 
Colonel  X.  Every  body  was  a  colonel  in 
those  days,  so  the  designation  will  not 
compromise  any  one. 

I  was  induced  to  take  this  course  from 
two  motives.  The  first,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  w’as  the  same  that  impelled  the 
Irish  to  cross  the  frontier — the  love  of 
*gunpowder.  I  had  not  had  that  delight 
for  two  years.  The  second  motive  was 
more  senous.  In  the  Irish  cause  it  was 
not  Ireland  alone  that  I  saw,  but  human¬ 
ity  itself.  I  do  not  think  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  as  so  many  Austrians,  Germans, 
Poles,  Russians,  or  any  other  nationality. 
They  are  all  men,  who,  although  by  the 
chances  of  birth  they  have  been  bom  in 
different  localities,  have  all  alike  the  du¬ 
ties  and  the  rights  of  a  common  human¬ 
ity,  and  whoever  infringes  upon  the  rights 
of  one  man  infringes  upon  the  rights  of 
all.  Would  to  heaven  that  this  opinion 
were  shared  by  all  the  world.  The  word 
“  patrie”  (native  country)  is  nothing  but 
the  theory  of  brigandage  addressed  to  the 
hearts  of  men — honest  enough,  but  of  su¬ 
perficial  intelligence — in  order  that  gov¬ 
ernments  may  be  enabled  with  more  ease 
to  use  up  people  for  their  own  profit. 
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It  is  in  the  name  of  such  words  as  “  pa- 
trie,”  “  native  country,”  “  honor,”  “  pa¬ 
triotism,”  words  such  as  form  the  legend 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  that  in  France 
successive  governments  have  been  enabled 
to  commit  every  crime  which  can  disgrace 
humanity,  and  have  gradually  worked  the 
decline  of  France,  by  two  successive  inva¬ 
sions  ;  by  the  infamous  coup  d'itat  of  the 
Second  Empire;  by  the  deterioration  of 
morals,  which  finished  what  chauvinisme 
had  begun  under  cover  of  the  word  “  pa¬ 
triotism.” 

It  was  the  egotism  of  the  word  “  patrie” 
which  inspired  that  infamous  couplet  in 
the  song  about  the  vine : 

“Je  songe,  en  remerciant  Dieu, 

Qu’ils  n’en  ont  pas  cn  Angleterre.” 

Can  any  thing  well  be  more  abominable 
than  for  a  man  to  thank  God  because  the 
sun  does  not  ripen  grapes  in  England  ? 
Yet  there  are  people  who  join  gaily  in  the 
chorus  of  this  song,  and  in  this  demoraliz¬ 
ed  sentiment,  which  is  inspired  by  patriot¬ 
ism,  or  French  chauvinisnu  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  stupidest  also,  for  it  is  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  and  for  no 
profit  to  any  one. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  “  patrie”  that  a 
small  country,  which  has  hitherto,  been  hap¬ 
py  and  prosperous,  will  be  menaced  by’  a 
permanent  army  and  by  centralization,  (re¬ 
vision  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution.) 

So  long  as  the  idea  of  “  patrie”  does  not 
serve  to  suggest  its  only  good  and  useful 
signification,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
group  of  beings  which  constitute  humani¬ 
ty,  I  shall  continue  to  speak  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  “  native  country”  (patrie)  as 
Proudhon  designated  property — a  robbery 
— “  a  robbery  committed  upon  the  fraterni¬ 
ty  and  solidarity  of  humanity  by  govern¬ 
ments  and  rulers.” 

In  1825,  Cobden  expressed  his  belief 
“  that  the  era  of  vast  empires  and  great 
armaments  by  sea  and  by  land  would 
shortly  have  entirely  passed  away.  Tlrey 
must  cease  to  exist  when  men  shall  form 
one  family,  and  express  their  sentiments 
freely,  like  brothers,  and  exchange  among 
each  other  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
If  we  could  only  foresee  this  hope  be¬ 
coming  realized,  at  a  period  however 
distant  in  the  world’s  history,  we  should 
•  be  able  to  overturn  all  separate  govern¬ 
ments  by  a  system  of  commerce.”* 

*  Not  having  the  work  at  hand,  I  quote  from 
New  Series. — You  XVI.,  No.  3. 


Cobden  was,  like  myself,  communard, 
and  an  anti-patriot  in  the  best  sense  of  the , 
word,  and  he  was  an  excellent  honest 
man  besides.  Would  it  be  a  crime  to 
make  one’s  actions  accord  with  his  princi¬ 
ples  ?  The  oppressed  Irishman  forced  to 
work  would  become  full  fed  and  satisfied, 
and  receive  the  reward  of  his  labors,  and 
not  be  obliged  to  look,  with  his  arms 
crossed,  a  burning  blush  upon  his  brow, 
and  with  his  heart  full  of  tears,  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  he  holds  most  dear, 
even  the  memories  of  the  past,  seeing  eve¬ 
ry  day  some  new-comer  established  on  the 
old  hearthstone,  or  sheep  and  cattle  filling 
the  place  once  occupied  by  the  members 
of  the  family  who  have  either  emigrated 
or  perished  with  hunger.  The  Irishman,* 
a  member  of  the  great  human  family,  had 
a  right  to  sympathy.  Now  Platonic  sym¬ 
pathy  is  nothing  but  hypocrisy. 

I  have  said  what  I  believe. 

I  offered  my  assistance  ;  it  was  accept¬ 
ed.  The  battle,  however,  was  so  short 
that  my  good  intentions  only  were  en¬ 
gaged. 

This  first  Fenian  expedition  ought  to 
have  opened  my  eyes  both  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  commanding  it  and  to 
the  means  they  employed.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  never  had  more  gross  incapa¬ 
city  wasted  the  means  and  frustrated  the 
hopes  of  the  liberation  of  the  human  race. 
The  generals  and  the  troops  were  all  alike 
— drunk ;  either  treachery  or  vain  boast¬ 
ing,  it  matters  not  which,  had  so  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  undertaking  from  the  house-tops, 
that  nobody  was  surprised,  unless  it  were 
the  Fenians  themselves,  to  find  every  pre¬ 
paration  for  repulsing  them  before  they 
were  in  the  least  ready  to  attack. 

My  conclusion  from  all  this  was,  that 
although  the  consequences  had  been  so 
deplorable,  yet  the  cause  was  a  good  one, 
and  better  men  and  fresh  means  might 
still  bring  about  more  fortunate  results. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  engaged  with  other 
matters. 

Immediately  upon  the  foregoing  events 
followed  the  affair  of  the  escape  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  which  caused  a  great  noise  at  the 
time.  His  escape  from  prison  was  roman¬ 
tic. 

I  have  since  become  acquainted  with 
the  two  men  who  devoted  themselves  to 

memory.  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  substantially  cor¬ 
rect,  though  I  am  not  sure  tliat  I  have  quoted  the 
words  exactly. 

18 
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Stephens  at  this  juncture.  They  were  men 
of  the  lower  classes ;  it  is  always  they  who 
are  devoted. 

Later  on,  one  of  these  two  became  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Stephens. 

Stephens  had  arrived  under  ver)'  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  com¬ 
ic,  circumstances  for  me. 

In  Paris  the  Marquis  de  Boissy  had  en¬ 
tertained  him.  Whilst  in  that  city  he  had 
entered  into  close  relations  with  those 
scandalous  Boulevard  papers,  from  w'hich 
a  man  who  respects  himself  ought  to  ac¬ 
cept  nothing  but  abuse. 

Without  personally  knowing  him,  I  had 
set  him  down  as  an  intriguing  man,  who 
wished  to  be  talked  about.  When  I  saw 
•liis  photograph,  my  opinion  of  him  be¬ 
came  worse.  Little,  furtive,  blinking  eyes, 
the  expression  of  which  continually  es¬ 
caped  one,  were  the  dominant  features  of 
Stephens’s  physiognomy,  giving  him  a  fe¬ 
line  and  altogether  unsympathetic  aspect 
I  was  expressing  my  opinion  of  him  very 
freely  to  Pelletier,  my  friend,  who  in  1848 
represented  Lyons,  and  is  now  a  manu¬ 
facturer  in  New-York.  Whilst  we  were 
talking  K.  came  in.  He  had  assisted  the 
escape  of  Stephens,  and  at  that  time  he 
w'as  one  of  his  warmest  partisans.  My 
friend  strongly  took  the  side  of  K.  It 
was  at  length  settled  that  Stephens  should 
be  brought  some  evening  to  meet  me,  so 
that  I  might  form  my  judgment  of  him 
with  some  knowledge.  I  may  as  well  say 
here  that  since  the  arrival  of  Stephens  at 
New-York,  Fenianism  has  divided  itself 
into  two  great  rival  and  hostile  factions  ; 
that  of  the  old  e.\-marchand  de  nouveauUs, 
who  suffered  the  defeat  of  Canada ;  and 
that  of  Stephens,  who  promised  to  re¬ 
venge  it  by  means  of  a  better  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  Thiers  of  the  situation, 
as  the  colonel  and  ex-dry goodsman  was 
the  hero  of  Sedan  or  the  Gambetta,  I 
recollect  that  the  great  question  was  that 
of  “  the  strong  box,”  which  the  marchand 
de  nottveautis  wished  to  keep  with  him, 
and  which  Stephens  in  his  quality  of  Pres¬ 
ident  demand^  to  have  delivered  up  to 
him.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  yet  decided,  but  in  i860  it  was  still 
pending,  and  I  have  been  told  that  there 
had  b^n  disputes  between  the  latter  and 
the  first  executive  commission  relative  to 
certain  imnuuble  ih  Broadway. 

Stephens  came  to  the  house  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  passed  the  evening  with 
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us.  He  was  veiy  clear  and  very  explicit 
in  his  explanations.  He  was  an  organizer 
{organisateur)  to  the  finger  ends  !  and  in 
this  respect  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
superior  merit ;  but  he  was  vain,  despotic, 
and  overbearing  beyond  any  man  I  ever 
saw.  As  regarded  action,  he  was  worth 
nothing.  I  left  the  house  much  disturbed 
in  my  mind.  Stephens  had  explained  to 
me  at  great  length,  and  in  much  detail, 
the  resources  of  the  Fenian  organization. 
He  had  given  me  the  key  to  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  did  not  leave  out  a  single  man 
in  all  Ireland ;  every  thing  had  been  scru¬ 
pulously  and  carefully  visited  and  organ¬ 
ized.  As  far  as  men  were  concerned, 
there  no  longer  seemed  need  that  any 
should  be  brought  over.  The  whole  of 
Ireland  was  enrolled  in  the  organization, 
either  actually  or  standing  well  affected 
toward  it ;  and  as  this  was  his  strong 
point,  he  was  careful  to  furnish  me  with 
the  most  indubitable  material  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  he  had  stated. 

I  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  va¬ 
rious  representatives  of  the  most  important 
Irish  centres.  The  report  was  made  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  is  done  for  a  reg¬ 
iment,  each  sergeant-major  reading  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  company  to  the  colonel. 

I  was  really  astonished. 

To  have  men  is  a  great  deal,  but  still  it 
is  not  every  thing ;  money  and  arms  are 
likewise  requisite  for  an  affair  of  this  kind. 
As  far  as  money  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
altogether  lacking ;  but  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  were  the  weak  points  of  the  situation. 
Not  but  what  they  tried  to  dazzle  me  with 
representations  of  their  further  resources  ; 
but,  it  being  my  business  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  I  inquired  and  examin- 
ed'closely,  and  found  out  at  last  that  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  existed  only  in 
the  arsenals  and  in  the  imagination  of 
Stephens,  who,  without  being  a  Marshal 
of  France,  was  equal  to  Lebceuf  for  boast¬ 
ing  of  what  was  not  yet  ready. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  Eng¬ 
land  seized  all  it  could,  and  that  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  seized  also,  and  that  the  “  penny” 
of  the  maid  servant,  however  multiplied, 
did  not  attain  the  proportions  of  the  penny 
of  St.  Peter.  There  were,  besides,  rather 
heavy  general  expenses.  The  apartments 
of  Stephens,  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
cost  a  good  deal ;  that  at  No. — ,  Thirteenth 
Street,  though  less  expensive,  still  stood  for 
a  large  figure.  Then  there  were  the  pris- 
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oners.  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
constant  journeys  across  the  sea  for  the 
agents  of  the  Association,  etc.,  etc.  So 
that,  in  fact,  there  did  not  remain  enough 
money  to  purchase  the  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  requisite  for  so  considerable  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Add  to  this,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  arms,  and  I  think  two  steamers,  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  first  commission, 
who  insisted  upon  making  America  the 
base  of  their  operations,  whilst  the  rest 
wished  to  act  in  Ireland.  I  visited  Ste¬ 
phens  at  his  own  house  after  our  conversa¬ 
tion  at  P.’s.  Further  explanations  only 
confirmed  and  developed  those  that  had 
already  been  given.  We  discussed  together 
the  resources  of  England,  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  forces  retained  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  for  those  retained  in  garrison  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  time  that  would 
be  required  for  those  troops  engaged  in 
the  various  services  to  return  to  England  ; 
we  computed  the  numerous  Fenians  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  regular  army,  whose  oath 
engaged  them  to  obey  the  Association  un¬ 
der  their  colors  as  much  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  disorder  they  might  cause  in  their 
ranks ;  we  spoke  of  the  means  of  transport 
from  one  port  to  another;  and  we  came 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  England 
could  not  for  ninety  days  oppose  to  us 
more  than  thirty  thousand  effective  men. 
Ten  thousand  resolute  men  acting  in  their 
own  country  would  easily  be  able  to  seize 
upon  the  most  important  points  for  em¬ 
barkation  and  the  principal  roads  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  operating  under  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  popular  sympathy,  and  acting  to¬ 
gether  in  concert  and  with  rapidity,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  raise  the  whole  island 
anil  to  crush  the  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  would  be  all  that  England  could 
throw  into  Ireland  for  the  first  three 
months. 

After  that  it  would  remain  to  be  seen 
what  would  happen.  Of  the  English  vol¬ 
unteers  we  took  no  account ;  sons  of  trade, 
they  are  better  at  parade  than  at  march¬ 
ing,  especially  if  they  must  leave  their  own 
part  of  the  country ;  the  common  people 
only  fight  when  they  are  inclined  to  fight, 
and  that  is  not  often.  The  matter  thus 
resolved  itself  into  this  simple  proposal  on 
my  side:  “Raise  me  ten  thousand  men, 
armed,  and  I  will  undertake  to  command 
them.”  The  affair  was  thus  set  going.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  made  a  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
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men,  and  the  resources  which  could  be 
immediately  raised  in  the  various  counties 
of  Ireland,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  organization. 

The  plan,  written  out  and  accompanied 
with  a  map,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Stephens  and  of  P.;  as  for  me,  I  had  it  at 
that  time  complete  in  my  head,  but  at  the 
present  moment  I  should  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recalling  the  names  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns. 

During  this  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  kept  at  a  white  heat  by  meet¬ 
ings,  especially  up  at  St.  John’s  Wood, 
where  fighting  followed  whisky  as  whisky 
had  followed  words.  Stephens  was  no 
more  an  orator  than  he  was  a  writer ;  he 
was,  if  possible,  less  of  one.  But  in  those 
vast  human  oceans  the  waves  of  which 
have  been  lashed  into  tumult  by  passion, 
spoken  words  signify  little ;  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  want  is  a  spectacle  and  the  sight  of  the 
idol  of  the  day  is  always  the  thing  that 
delights  them,  even  if  the  idol  be  dumb 
or  idiotic.  Stephens,*  however,  was  far 
from  being  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Unfortunately  the  people  do  not  always 
listen ;  they  are  not  always  even  patient. 

Stephens  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
positive  engagement  that  the  battle  should 
begin,  at  all  risks,  with  the  year  1867. 
This  engagement,  formally  ratified  by  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  party,  was  accepted  with 
acclamation  by  the  people.  Subscriptions 
were  organized  on  an  immense  scale  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other, 
with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  deserved  a 
better  fate.  The  amount  of  whisky  that 
was  drunk  is  inconceivable!  What  for¬ 
tunes  in  liquor  then  disappeared  into  the 
stomachs  of  Irishmen  1 

In  this  engagement,  so  lightly  under¬ 
taken,  lies  the  secret  of  all  that  afterwards 
happened. 

I  continued  to  work  assiduously  withi 
Stephens,  and  from  time  to  time  I  was. 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  chiefs,  but 
without  ever  opening  my  lips.  What  I 
wished  was  to  obtain  information  on  cer¬ 
tain  points,  that  I  might  not  fall  into  any 
snare. 

My  opinion  remained  always  the  same 
as  what  I  have  already  said.  I  was  sure 
of  obtaining  men  perfectly  organized,  in. 
sijuadrons,  companies,  battalions,  and  reg¬ 
iments,  but  the  uncertainty  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  in  finding  the  material,  ways,  and 
means.  In  these  circumstances  I  intro- 
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duced  to  Stephens  F.,  an  officer  from  the  the  sale  of  Confederate  vessels.  I  remem- 
Military  School  of  Belgium,  and  who,  ber  that  it  was  sold  for  little  more  than 
during  the  last  war,  had  through  me  been  half  of  what  the  engines  alone  had  cost ;  it 
successively  raised  to  the  grades  of  cap-  produced,  I  think,  from  fourteen  to  seven- 
tain,  major,  and  colonel  commandant  of  a  teen  thousand  dollars,  and  with  this  sum  we 
regiment  of  color.  He  was  a  good  officer,  entered  upon  our  campaign, 
and  very  brave,  but  of  an  insatiable  ambi-  We  sailed  on  board  the  Pdreire  in  the 
tion.  F.  was  attached  to  me  as  chief  of  early  part  of  January,  1867.  K.  and  Mac., 
staff,  and  left  me  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  (who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  the 
wished  to  be  employed  with  one  or  two  escape  of  Stephens,)  with  twelve  or  thir- 
other  Irishmen  in  preparatory  studies,  teen  heads  of  “  centres”  in  Ireland,  were 

During  this  time  events  in  America  had  with  me :  the  others  had  gone  by  different 
taken  a  most  unexpected  turn,  vessels. 

Stephens,  who,  as  it  would  seem,  by  no  We  all  of  us  arrived  safely,  some  in  Ire- 
means  deceived  himself  about  his  material  tand,  some  in  England ;  a  great  number 
resources,  began  to  blow  cold,  as  he  had  landed  in  Germany,  others  in  France, 
hitherto  blown  hot  So  long  as  it  was  a  Among  these  last  were  myself  and  K. 
matter  of  going  onward,  the  American-  As  soon  as  we  arrived  I  invited  Duver- 
Irish  had  been  tolerably  obedient  to  the  nois  (afterwards  minister  of  Napoleon  III.) 
despotic  requirements  of  their  Head  Cen-  and  Wilfred  de  Fonvielle  to  dine  at  Cham- 
tre ;  but  the  moment  they  imagined  they  peaux’s,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  order  to  in¬ 
saw  symptoms  of  coldness  in  him,  and  as  troduce  K.  to  them,  and  to  explain  the 
month  succeeded  month  and  the  end  of  purport  of  our  enterprise,  to  set  it  forth  in 
the  year  approached,  and  yet  no  announce-  its  poetical  and  sympathetic  point  of  view, 
ment  had  been  made  of  the  campaign,  and  to  beg  their  help  and  support  in  the 
they  became  indignant  and  enraged;  in  newspapers. 

short,  they  deposed  Stephens,  and  his  life  Duvernois  and  Wilfred  were  both  old 
was  even  threatened.  K.,  through  whom  friends  of  mine.  I  had  known  Duvernois 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  Stephens,  in  Africa ;  he  had  seen  me  off  when  I  left 
and  who  had  been  the  means  of  assisting  for  my  campaigns  in  Italy  and  America, 
him  to  make  his  escape  from  prison,  H,,  More  recently,  on  my  return  from  Mexico, 
B.,  M.,  C.,  and  several  others,  were  at  the  he  had  been  my  guest  in  New-York.  He 
head  of  this  movement,  the  majority  of  had  always  shown  himself  an  ardent  revo- 
them  diaving  been  Confederate  officers,  lutionist  and  republican.  We  both  came 
He  had  not  kept  the  word  he  had  given  out  of  the  same  school — that  of  Emile  de 
to  the  people.  Girardin. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  these  men  As  to  Wilfred,  his  brother  Ulrich  had  been 
knew  what  they  had  to  trust  to  as  regard-  my  aide-de-camp  in  Italy  and  in  America, 
ed  the  materid  means  and  resources  of  I  loved  him  as  a  brother.  Who  would 
the  administration — they  did  not  deceive  ever  have  thought  that  he  too  would  one 
themselves  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  day  betray  the  cause  of  the  people,  and 
of  these  intrigues,  or  the  fate  that  awaited  adhere  to  the  assassins  of  Versailles  ? 
them — they  were  men  capable  of  self-sacri-  I  explained  my  programme  to  my  two 

fice,  heroes  in  the  full  chivalrous  meaning  friends,  and  told  them  what  were  my  in- 
of  the  word-  As  for  me,  sure  of  having  tentions,  and  the  sort  of  war  we  purposed 
men,  and  sure  that  they  would  be  organ-  to  carry  on — a  war  which  could  not  be 
ized,  as  they  were  all  of  warlike  tempera-  made  either  mild  or  merciful,  seeing  that 
ment,  and  trusting  to  the  most  moderate  we  could  expect  to  receive  no  quarter, 
of  the  promises  that  had  been  made,  which  Duvernois  was  enchanted,  and  gave  us 
were  that,  at  tlie  very  least,  I  might  de-  great  encouragement,  and  assured  us  of  his 
pend  upon  being  furnished  with  all  that  ardent  sympathy.  Wilfred  was  less  enthu- 
was  needful  to  equip  my  ten  thousand  siastic,  but  he  wished  us  good  luck, 
men,  I  prayed  for  war  and  held  myself  in  K.  and  I  had  not  been  more  than  two 
readiness  to  start  or  three  days  in  Paris,  when  he  received 

To  provide  for  traveling  expenses  and  dispatches  from  London  and  Dublin  an- 
the  first  cost  of  a  campaign  they  disposed  nouncing  that  discord  was  in  the  camp, 
of  one  of  the  blockade-runners,  which  had  Two  parties  were  formed ;  the  one  which 
been  purchased  at  the  close  of  the  war  at  seemed  the  best  organized,  and  most  nu- 
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merous  and  the  wisest,  had  K.  for  its  head 
centre,  instead  of  Stephens  or  something 
equivalent.  I  have  listened  to  discussions 
without  end  on  this  matter,  worthy  of  theo¬ 
logical  controversies ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
K.  was  recognized  as  their  chief  by  the 
majority  of  the  organization ;  on  the  other 
side  the  greater  number  of  the  Confederate 
chiefs  were  ranged,  they  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  before  as  wishing  to  act  decisively 
at  once  and  without  delay. 

As  I  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both 
parties,  K.  dispatched  me  to  London, 
with  full  powers  to  arrange  the  dispute  and 
settle  the  differences. 

Alas!  how  little  I  knew  of  the  Irish 
character  when  I  accepted  such  a  mis¬ 
sion  ! 

On  my  arrival  I  was  literally  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  complaints,  recriminations,  accusa¬ 
tions,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Every  body  came  to 
me  with  their  personal  grievances — but  with 
nothing  else. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  began  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  into  the  real  condition  of  things. 
There  was  a  very  scanty  supply  of  arms, 
and  a  still  more  meagre  supply  of  other 
necessaries;  the  situation  was  becoming 
serious.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that 
we  should  attack  a  power  like  England 
with  sticks,  and  the  most  effective  arms 
possessed  by  the  insurgents  were  shillelaghs 
with  a  pike  on  the  end  of  them.  To  op¬ 
pose  these  to  regular  troops  might  appear 
very  patriotic  to  hot-brained  fools;  but  I 
did  not  think  so,  and  I  wrote  to  K.,  en¬ 
treating  him  to  come  over  and  see  things  for 
himself  He  came.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  there  had  been  meetings  in  London 
at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  centres  had 
regularly  attended ;  also  the  member  from 
New-York.  The  members  of  theProvision- 
al  Government  wished  to  meet  at  my  house ; 
this  I  steadfastly  opposed.  I  had  come  to 
take  the  command  of  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less ;  beyond  that  I  did  not  choose  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  insurrection.  Either 
the  Irish  were  able  to  keep  their  part  of  the 
bargain,  in  which  case  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  success,  or  they  were  not  able 
to  fulfill  their  part,  and  in  that  case  I  saw 
no  reason  why  I  should  irretrievably  com¬ 
promise  myself  for  a  hopeless  cause.  The 
man  who  tries  to  break  down  a  wall  with 
his  head  generally  breaks  his  head  instead 
of  the  wall,  and  that  would  have  been  my 
case. 


I  kept  myself  well  informed  of  what  went 
on  day  by  day.  I  could  never  understand 
how  the  police  could  have  seen  in  broad 
daylight,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  centres  assemble 
twice  a  day  in  a  public  place  without  any 
interference ;  certainly  they  did  not  try  to 
hide  themselves.  Was  it  collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  or  was  it  indifference,  or 
was  it  want  of  skill  in  their  profession  ?  I 
do  not  know. 

I  wish  to  state  a  fact  which  has  been 
urged  against  me  falsely.  It  has  been  said 
that  I  made  use  of  letters  of  introduction 
which  had  been  given  me  in  America, 
amongst  others  one  from  my  friend  Charles 
Sumner,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
English  hospitality  and  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  camps  and  arsenals. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  what 
visits  to  these  arsenals  could  have  added 
to  the  information  I  already  possessed ;  but 
I  refused  all  the  invitations  I  received  for 
these  things.  Among  others  I  declined 
an’  invitation  to  visit  the  camp  for  manoeu¬ 
vres  at  Aldershot,  the  only  thing  that  would 
have  possessed  an  interest  for  me.  I  make 
war,  but  I  do  not  play  the  spy ;  and,  above 
all  things,  I  never  compromise  my  friends. 

Already  I  was  beginning  to  foresee  that 
I  should  go  back  as  I  had  come — without 
any  result. 

Affairs  remained  at  a  stand-still  whilst 
the  bickerings  and  mutual  irritations  of  the 
two  Fenian  factions  drove  the  hot-headed 
adherents  of  the  cause  to  bum  their  ships 
and  to  make  that  attempt  on  Chester. 

The  best  men  concerned  in  the  move¬ 
ment  came  to  see  me  in  my  bedroom  the 
night  previous  to  their  departure.  There 
were  some  very  noble  young  men  amongst 
them  whose  sense  of  what  they  considered 
their  duty  had  led  them,  without  any  prepa¬ 
ration,  without  any  bravado,  without  any 
illusion,  to  join  in  the  attempt.  Calm  and 
resigned,  they  went  to  their  duty  along  the 
path  of  self-sacrifice,  and  would  not  even 
turn  their  eyes  from  the  brambles  and 
stones  over  which  they  had  to  pass. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  them 
the  forlornness  of  their  enterprise,  that 
there  was  not  even  the  chance  of  one  in  a 
hundred  of  their  success;  no,  nor  of  one 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  hundred.  Here  are* 
the  very  words,  as  exactly  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  which  one  of  them  used  for  himself 
and  his  friends. 

“  My  dear  General,  we  are  not  under 
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the  smallest  illusion  as  to  what  awaits  us ; 
but  the  word  of  an  Irishman,  once  given,  is 
sacred.  Stephens  has  pledged  us  to  this 
undertaking  without  consulting  us,  but  we 
will  keep  our  word,  even  though  he  may 
not  keep  his;  and  the  people  will  know 
that,  if  there  are  some  men  who  deceive 
them,  there  are  also  others  who  know  how 
to  die  for  them.”  He  added,  “  As  for 
yourself,  do  not  confide  too  much  on  those 
who  are  around  you.  We  know  you  have 
never  cared  so  much  for  us  as  you  care 
for  the  other  party,  because  we  fought 
against  you  in  the  South.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken  ;  who  knows  ?  But  let  each  ar¬ 
tisan  keep  to  the  work  he  knows  best,  and 
meanwhile  you  shall  see  us  set  about  ours.” 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
We  embraced  each  other,  I  with  my 
heart  full  of  tears,  they  calm  and  collect¬ 
ed  as  though  they  were  only  going  on 
{>arade. 

What  men  they  were !  and  to  think  that 
men  with  fine  natures  like  these  might  rot 
in  a  dungeon  I  When  will  men  learn  the 
meaning  of  fraternity  and  of  human  soli¬ 
darity,  which,  if  practiced,  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  sacrifices  ? 

Every  body  knows  the  history  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  on  Chester.  It  was  owing  to  a 
mere  chance  that  the  Fenians  failed  to 
seize  some  thousand  stand  of  arms.  They 
were  stored  in  the  Castle,  and  had  been 
packed  up  for  transmission  to  the  manu¬ 
factory  for  alteration.  The  conspirators 
had  depended  on  being  able  to  seize  these 
arms.  A  poor  hope  even  had  it  been  real¬ 
ized — |X)or  arms  and  poor  people !  Where 
was  the  ammunition  ?  and  what  could  a 
few  thousand  Irish,  even  supposing  they 
had  been  armed,  have  done  in  England, 
if  they  had  no  Englishmen  amongst  them  ? 

However,  as  it  was,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  more  that  700  Fenians  arrived 
from  different  parts  of  England  by  rail,  at 
the  expense  of  the  organization,  and  that 
these  men  were  every  one  of  them  punc¬ 
tual  to  their  engagements;  they  were  in 
Chester  at  the  appointed  day  and  hour, 
and  might  have  been  masters  of  the  Castle. 

This  will  show  to  what  perfection  the 
organization  had  been  brought ;  nothing 
like  it  would  ever  have  l^en  seen  in 
*  France. 

After  the  misfortune  of  Chester  the  ar¬ 
rivals  in  London  continued,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  seemed  to  be  only  inflamed  by 
the  example  of  their  comrades.  The  Irish 
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centres  insisted  upon  action  at  all  risks. 
Their  representatives  in  London  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  voice. 

As  for  me,  I  was  much  discouraged  by 
what  I  saw  and  heard  on  all  sides.  I 
sheltered  myself  under  the  strict  terms  of 
my  engagement :  “  Raise  first  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  I  will  take  the  command  of 
them ;  until  that  is  done  I  wait.”  It  was 
not  for  me  to  go  and  preach  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  where  I  knew  nobody. 

Several  days  passed  thus;  K.  himself 
owned  that  matters  were  far  from  hopeful. 

At  last  they  entreated  me  to  lower  the 
number  of  men  to  five  thousand,  for  the 
commencement  of  active  measures. 

I  would  not  bind  myself  by  any  engage¬ 
ment,  but  I  was  inclined  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  with  five  thousand  men,  thinking  that 
some  fortunate  chance  might  furnish  the 
opportunity  of  striking  some  blow  at  the 
beginning,  which  might  provide  us  with 
resources ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
five  thousand  men  could  do  nothing  after 
being  called  together,  there  would  evi¬ 
dently  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back, 
the  victim  of  my  own  good  intentions. 

There  was  a  certain  man,  M.,  who  had 
serv^^d  in  the  English  army  at  Limerick, 
and  who  had  obtained  great  popularity,  in 
a  riot,  I  think ;  he  showed  himself  very 
assiduous  about  me.  The  Fenians  set 
great  store  by  him ;  he  was  a  friend  of 
K.’s.  As  for  me,  he  did  not  inspire  me 
with  any  sentiments  at  all,  either  of  confi¬ 
dence  or  aversion. 

He  came  to  me  one  morning  from  the 
Central  Committee,  or  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  beg  me  to  ratify  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  commander-in-chief,  which  the 
Committee  had  just  signed  for  the  inte¬ 
rim,  until  I  was  prepared  to  assume  the 
command.  He  said  that  he  purposed  to 
start  either  that  evening  or  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  to  begin  the  movement.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  ratify¬ 
ing  or  refusing,  that  it  was  no  concern  of 
mine,  that  I  would  not  mix  myself  up  in 
any  thing  until  I  was  told,  “  There  are  so 
many  troops  in  the  field ;  march  at  their 
head.” 

An  hour  afterward  two  members  of  the 
Committee  came  to  me,  and  assured  me 
that  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to  me  that 
they  had  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a 
provisional  commander,  but  that  the  choice 
would  not  have  fallen  on  M.  if  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  been  consulted. 
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I  told  them  all  that  had  passed,  and  re¬ 
peated  my  refusal  to  interfere  in  any  way, 
until  I  was  sure  of  being  at  the  head  of  a 
troop,  not  only  raised,  but  in  the  field.  I 
added,  that  the  only  advice  I  had  to  give 
to  M,  was  to  take  F.  with  him,  who,  from 
envy  and  ambition,  had  refused  to  listen 
to  my  counsels,  and,  for  himself,  to  exhibit 
a  passive  and  reserved  manner. 

In  vain  I  advised  him  to  wait  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  vain  I  represented  to  him 
that  our  position  as  foreigners  was  essen¬ 
tially  false,  and  that  as  for  myself,  if  it 
ever  came  to  pass  that  I  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  armed  insurrection,  I  should 
never  dream  of  quarreling  with  a  few 
people  more  brave  than  wise,  obliged 
from  their  p)Osition  to  take  the  shortest 
road  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  constables 
and  iK)licemen. 

F.  replied  that  all  this  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  indifference,  and  that  he  should 
go  on  to  the  end.  From  that  time,  as  I 
heard  afterward,  he  intrigued  to  be  named 
commander-in-chief  of  an  imaginary  army. 
I  did  not  try  to  thwart  him  in  any  of  his 
projects,  but  left  him  to  follow  them  out  at 
his  leisure. 

M.  set  out  for  Ireland,  escorted  by  F. 
During  all  this  time  I  had  both  thought 
and  inquired  a  great  deal  in  London, 
especially  from  Mazzini,  one  of  my  most 
faithful  friends,  although  we  were  not  of 
the  some  mind  upon  the  Social  Question  ; 
Ledru-Rollin,  Bradlaugh,  Karl  Blind,  and 
others.  By  Mazzini  I  was  introduced  to 
P.,  F.,  C.,  and  many  other  influential 
members  of  the  Reform  League.  I  saw 
at  once  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  tack,  and 
that  the  Irish  Question  could  only  be  set¬ 
tled  by  English  co-operation. 

I  met  with  sympathy  as  warm  with  Ire¬ 
land  and  her  federd  enfranchisement 
amongst  old  Chartists,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction,  as  I  did 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Reform 
League.  I  had  even  a  nocturnal  inter¬ 
view  with  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  as¬ 
sured  that  if  the  Irish  desired  to  join  hand 
in  hand  with  them,  they  would  certainly 
be  welcome ;  and  that  they  would  make  a 
platform  which  should  be  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  I  communicated  these  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Provisional  Fenian  Government.  The 
most  intelligent  amongst  them  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  come  to 


an  understanding;  others,  the  more  nar¬ 
row-minded,  would  listen  to  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  the  “  Irish  centres.”  I  cut  these 
short,  and,  taking  with  me  men  the  most 
influential,  as  well  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  class  in  the  Fenian  hierarchy,  I 
repaired  with  them  to  the  house  of  one  of 
the  most  imjiortant  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Reform  League,  and  there 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  Fenian- 
ism  and  the  Reform  League  was  agreed 
upon. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  these  negotiations 
that  the  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  took 
place,  and  certainly  if  the  police  and  the 
army  had  chosen  to  oppose  it,  I  can  assure 
them  that  on  that  day  all  the  Fenians  in 
London,  who  are  many,  would  have  with¬ 
stood  them  like  one  man,  and  a  good  many 
resolute  Englishmen  would  have  aided 
them.  Government  was  well  advised  to 
let  them  alone,  and  to  allow  them  to  take 
their  course.  In  France  it  would  have  been 
a  revolution. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  I  had  a 
long  interview  with  John  Bright  in  his  own 
house;  but  as  Ireland  did  not  come  in 
question,  there  is  no  necessity  for  enlarging 
upon  this  now. 

h'or  the  rest,  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  was  the  president,  had 
no  confidence  in  him  ;  they  followed  him, 
but  they  also  watched  him. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which 
M.  and  F.  ought  to  have  commenced  their 
campaign,  I  chanced  to  meet  the  former 
about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  completely 
drunk,  and  smoking  expensive  cigars,  and 
making  a  display  of  his  money.  I  went 
immediately  to  rouse  up  K.,  in  order  to 
entreat  him  by  all  means  to  have  M.  put 
into  safe  keeping,  and  to  deprive  him  both 
of  authority  and  money.  Unfortunately  I 
was  too  late ;  I  could  not  find  K. ;  and  the 
next  that  I  heard  of  M.  was  the  news  of 
his  arrest,  and  of  his  treachery. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  I  had 
from  an  eye-witness,  who  came  in  all  haste 
to  tell  me  what  had  happened,  and  to  give 
me  warning  to  escape. 

The  town  of - (I  can  not  recollect  the 

name  of  it)  had  been  pointed  out  to  M.  as 
the  rendezvous  for  the  concentration  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Fenian  contingents.  On  arriving 
there,  M.  found  the  place  filled  with  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers,  who  had  recently  come  in,  and 
who  were  all  as  drunk  as  lords.  Instead 
of  retiring  prudently  and  waiting  for  the 
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columns  from  Tipperary,  who  were  not  far 
off,  and  who  would  not  have  made  more 
than  a  mouthful  of  this  English  detachment, 
M.  found  himself  taken  ill,  made  a  noise, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  A  man  who  al¬ 
lows  himself  “  to  be  taken  ill”  under  such 
circumstances  can  not  be  much  of  a  soldier. 
M.  was  not  one  at  all.  He  at  once  de¬ 
nounced  all  and  every  one,  me  in  particu¬ 
lar.  It  seems  that  this  man  had  lately 
married,  and  was  very  much  in  love  with 
his  wife,  more  so  than  with  his  honor.  In 
order  to  see  her  again  he  sacrificed  every 
thing;  he  sold  himself,  and  he  sold  his 
comrades  also.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
man  was  either  a  coward  or  a  spy  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  terms.  He  had 
fought  well  in  the  War  of  Secession. 

No,  he  was  only  one  of  those  characters 
whom  one  so  often  finds ;  they  are  weak 
and  foolish,  and  they  must  not  be  trusted 
in  important  matters.  As  captain,  or  cor- 
IK>ral,  he  would  have  done  very  well ;  but 
as  a  general  he  was  deplorable.  But  let 
those  who  have  had  the  management  of  in¬ 
surrections  say  whether  they  have  obedient 
subjects,  and  whether  they  have  any  great 
choice.  They  have  to  take  what  comes  to 
their  hand,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  To 
be  the  general  of  a  regular  army  is  compar¬ 
atively  child’s  play ;  to  command  an  irreg¬ 
ular  one  is  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty ;  it  is 
to  command  men  who  are  insubordinate  by 
temperament,  without  organization,  with¬ 
out  any  framework  of  officers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  to  keep  the  men  together, 
and  to  direct  their  movements.  It  is  to  be 
without  resources ;  it  is  to  be  responsible 
for  every  thing,  even  for  human  stupidity, 
blind  passions,  and  ignorance.  This  sort 
of  thing  wears  out  life  quickly.  W'hoeve^ 
has  not  gone  through  this  experience 
knows  only  the  rose-colored  side  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

Being  entirely  without  luggage,  as  I  al¬ 
ways  take  care  to  be  in  circumstances  of 
this  kind,  1  was  not  long  in  quitting  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  very  night  I  was  upon  the  sea. 

1  need  scarcely  add  that  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  deprived  of  direction  and  of  arms, 
never  broke  out.  There  were  only  a  few 
hot-headed  fools  here  and  there,  who  at¬ 
tacked  with  sticks  strong  places  defended 
by  policemen  armed  with  rifles.  I'hey 
were  brave  fellows,  who  fell  honestly  and 
foolishly.  To  rise  in  arms  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being'massacred  is  a  double  folly ; 
not  only  do  such  men  deprive  their  cause 
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of  its  best  defenders,  but  they  help  to  give 
the  enemy  all  the  advantage  of  the  prestige 
of  victory.  Such  people  do  not  reflect  that 
two  policemen  armed  and  standing  behind 
a  battlement,  could  hold  it  till  they  died  of 
natural  exhaustion,  against  thousands  of 
men  armed  with  sticks  and  stones. 

What  bravery  there  was  on  the  side  of 
these  latter !  what  weakness  on  the  side  of 
the  former!  Nevertheless  there  were  ova¬ 
tions  for  those,  whilst  the  others  were  the 
objects  of  abuse,  bad  jests,  and  ridicule  1 
Thus  goes  the  world ;  success  and  riches 
gain  the  credit  for  possessing  all  virtues  as 
well  as  all  talents  in  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  I,  with  more  justice  and  reason  than 
M.  Thiers,  call  the  vile  multitude.  If  Na¬ 
poleons  I.  and  III.,  if  Garibaldi  had  been 
unsuccessful,  they  would  have  been  the 
Cartouches  and  Mandrins  of  their  epoch. 
If  I  had  succeeded  in  defending  Paris,  (and 
I  was  beaten  by  those  whom  I  defended,) 
I  should  have  been  called  a  great  man,  and 
I  should  have  been  adulated  and  flattered 
by  all  those  men  who  at  Versailles  expec¬ 
torate  from  the  depths  of  their  white  cra¬ 
vats  those  atrocious  words  and  sentences 
which  render  France  an  object  of  universal 
pity.  England,  fortunately  for  her,  has  not 
had  to  sustain  twenty  years  of  iinp>erial 
riginu  ;  thanks  to  this  providential  mercy, 
she  still  contains  a  number  of  sound  hearts 
and  free  minds.  It  is  to  these  enlightened 
intelligences  that  I  address  the  following 
reflections. 

Catholicism  is  the  source  of  clerical¬ 
ism  or  the  spiritual  hierocracy,  which  most 
surely  destroys  all  nations  that  are  weak 
enough  to  refrain  from  destroying  this  ven¬ 
omous  plant  in  its  germ.  This  crystalli¬ 
zation  of  thought,  of  reason,  of  will — in  one 
word,  of  individual  sovereignty — destroys 
the  expansive  force  of  humanity  by  hierar¬ 
chical  centralization;  it  can  have  no  other 
conclusion  than  the  one  we  have  seen  go¬ 
ing  on  for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  de¬ 
cadence  and  decrepitude  of  all  clerical  na¬ 
tions.  Is  there  one  of  them  that  is  in  the 
way  of  prosperity. 

France,  by  virtue  of  her  geographical 
and  ethnological  constitution,  quite  pecu¬ 
liar  to  herself,  has  remained  to  the  last; 
but  she,  too,  has  had  to  fall  like  her  elder 
sisters,  Italy  and  Spain.  As  for  the  lower 
classes  of  p>oor  people,  who  only  scramble 
through  life  from  one  day  to  the  next,  cler¬ 
icalism  has  only  one  level,  subjection,  one 
door,  death. 
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And  this  law  is  universal  and  absolute. 

Neither  the  greatness  of  a  people  nor 
the  differences  of  climate  can  keep  that 
country  free,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  allow  clerical  influence 
to  preponderate. 

It  is  with  the  monarchy  of  Charles  V.' 
as  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  with 
Italy  as  with  Poland,  with  Ireland  as  with 
the  Spanish  Republics  in  the  New  World, 
with  the  greatest  things  as  with  the  least ; 
none  have  escaped,  not  even  Paraguay. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  account  for  this 
decay  by  appealing  to  natural  or  to  local 
causes,  or  to  political  influences.  A  law  so 
universal  that  it  does  not  afford  a  single  ex* 
ception,  obliges  us  to  recognize  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  it. 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  logical  result.  Cler¬ 
ical  domination  can  not  exist,  unless  it  is 
allowed  to  rule  supreme;  and  in  order 
that  clerical  influence  may  be  able  to  dom¬ 
inate  over  all  things,  it  absorbs  thought 
into  ignorance:  clericalism  will  not  allow 
free  discussion ;  neither  will  it  tolerate  the 
chief  element  of  discussion,  which  is  edu¬ 
cation,  instruction.  Hence  it  follows  that 
ignorance  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  vir¬ 
tue,  of  a  moral  principle.  Hence  the 
barren  results  of  clerical  societies.  This 
inferiority  extends  from  the  schools  to  the 
field  of  battle;  for  victory  no  longer  en¬ 
camps  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  sits 
still  upon  the  benches  of  elementary 
schools.  Prussia  has  taken  on  herself  the 
task  of  setting  forth  this  truth  before  the 
eyes  of  France.  Men  in  sj>ectacles  may 
talk  to  me  about  the  Emperor,  about  Le- 
boeuf,  about  Bazaine,  about  treasuries,  and 
magazines,  and  arsenals  all  empty ;  I  an¬ 
swer  that  nothing  was  well  filled  except 
men’s  bellies ;  and  the  worst  of  all  was  in 
the  heads  which  were  empty  of  brains — 
empty  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  culture.  Ignorance  in  high  places 
causes  ignorance  in  the  ranks  below — a 
result  at  once  logical  and  fatal — corrup¬ 
tion  everywhere. 

If  the  people  had  been  properly  educat¬ 
ed,  they  would  have  insisted  upon  having 
the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  and  would 
have  l)een  capable  of  managing  them. 
The  war  budget  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  absorb  the  funds  for  public 
education;  and  if  public  education  had 
been  attended  to,  it  would  have  prevented 
the  funds  of  the  war  budget  from  going  to 
supply  the  extravagances  of  imperial  cour¬ 


tesans,  instead  of  furnishing  the  military 
resources  of  the  nation. 

A  well-educated  and  instructed  nation 
ought  not,  however,  to  stand  in  need  of 
an  army ;  wise,  it  knows  how  to  preserve 
internal  order;  strong,  how  to  make  it¬ 
self  respected  by  the  nations  around 
through  the  influence  of  its  example. 

Ireland,  a  clerical  co\miry par  exieiience, 
has  fallen  under  the  universal  and  fatal 
law. 

Partial  revolts  do  not  prove  any  thing. 
The  worth  of  a  resort  to  arms  in  an  insur¬ 
rectional  movement  is  in  the  present  day 
very  doubtful.  I  myself  have  recently 
tried  the  experiment  in  Paris  on  the  lar¬ 
gest  scale  (as  regards  arms  and  munitions 
of  war)  that  has  been  put  into  the  power 
of  any  people  for  a  very  long  time. 

Ignorance  and  proflicacy  caused  us  to 
lose  a  victory,  that  would  have  been  other¬ 
wise  inevitable. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  w'e  consider 
the  new  conditions  under  which  war  is 
carried  on,  both  as  regards  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  'in  weapons  and  en¬ 
gines  of  destruction,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  the  means  of  communication  have 
been  brought,  it  will  be  seen  that  success 
lies  altogether  in  the  hands  of  capital  which 
can  get  possession  of  magazines  of  war 
material,  and  prepare  long  beforehand 
those  means  of  destruction  which  right 
and  justice,  where  they  rise  in  insurrec¬ 
tion,  are  not  able  to  obtain. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that 
I  wisli  to  discourage  men  from  the  duty 
of  rising  up  in  insurrection  in  the  name  of 
justice,  and  of  fighting  against  those  who 
oppress  them.  Insurrection  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  the  very  holiest  of  duties. 
But  if  insurrection  be  the  holiest  of  duties, 
COMMON  SENSE  is  the  chief  of  privileges, 
and  for  men  to  go  headlong  and  break 
themselves  to  pieces  against  an  obstacle, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  remove  it  by 
wise  means,  is  to  commit  the  treason  of 
stupidity  against  reason. 

When  the  spirit  of  insurrection  has  taken 
possession  of  the  soul  of  an  entire  people, 
and  has  penetrated  into  the  mass  of  those 
people  who  are  usually  indifferent — when 
public  opinion  takes  it  up  by  anticipation 
— then  the  insurrection  will  be  successful ; 
then  good  sense  will  cooperate  with  duty. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  those  insur¬ 
gents  who  have  borne  the  names  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Bolivar,  Garibaldi,  and  earned 
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their  triumphs.  It  was  thus  that  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  ’89,  1830,  1848,  and  the  4th 
of  September,  1870,  were  successful.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  was  so  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  as  for  example  in  that  of  Ga¬ 
ribaldi,  the  Government  was  the  soul  of 
the  insurrection. 

This  brings  me  naturally  to  speak  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  will  never  enfranchise 
herself  by  means  of  violent  insurrection, 
but  only  by  a  general  agreement  of  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  the  English  revolution  which 
will  enfranchise  Ireland;  it  is  by  identi¬ 
fying  the  interests  and  uniting  the  British 
Isles  in  fraternity  that  Ireland  will  succeed. 
Thus  Fenianism  ought  to  mingle  and 
coalesce  with  the  advanced  Liberal  party 
in  England.  This  is  what  I  endeavored 
to  promote  in  1867,  and  in  which  I  was 
partially  successful,  by  inducing  certain 
Fenian  chiefs  to  join  with  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  Reform  League. 

The  two  elements,  Celtic  and  Saxon, 
as  represented  by  Ireland  and  England, 
are  each  the  complement  of  the  other. 
England  will  never  begin  a  revolution  of 
herself,  and  Ireland  by  herself  will  never 
bring  one  to  a  successful  result ;  but,  unit¬ 
ed,  they  could  both  begin  one  and  carry 
it  through  to  the  end ;  which  is  to  say, 
that  if  united  they  would  succeed. 

Once  free  from  the  hindrances  and  en¬ 
cumbrances  of  mutual  prejudices,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  yet  federally  united,  what 
more  could  Ireland  desire?  Any  other 
combination  is  purely  chimerical,  both  as 
regards  means  or  results. 

How  can  Ireland  hope  to  achieve  her 
own  enfranchisement  single-handed  ?  And 
whence  can  she  expect  to  obtain  help  ? 
From  France  ?  or  from  America  ?  From 
France  ?  Poor  France !  she  has  enough 
to  do  not  to  sink  beneath  her  own  bur¬ 
den.  Eaten  up  as  she  is  with  a  social 
gangrene,  she  has  no  strength  to  spare  to 
take  thought  for  others.  Besides,  who 
amid  all  the  parties  in  France  knows  or 
cares  about  Ireland  ? 

M.  de  Boissy  and  those  things  of  which 
he  was  the  representative  ? — the  dregs  of 
the  last  of  the  VolHgeurs  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
FaiU  de  pigeon  and  the  talon  rouge ;  le  roy 
spelled  with  a  y,  and  Postel,  which  most 
people  write  Phttel !  It  is  easy  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  influence  of  this  party  in 
France.  As  to  the  adherents  of  Orlean- 
ism,  they  are  traditionally  the  very  humble 
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servants  of  England ;  those  who  have  paid 
the  Pritchard  indemnity  are  not  likely  to 
equip  a  fleet  and  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Ireland. 

Bonapartism  ?  Bom  in  the  blood  of 
December  and  fallen  into  the  mud  of 
Sedan,  it  will  never  be  restored ;  and  even 
if  it  were,  what  could  it  do  for  Ireland  ? 
It  is  better  for  it  that  Bonaparte  should 
remain  buried  forever  in  his  blood-stained 
and  polluted  shroud.  The  personal  friend 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  ally  of  the 
Crimean  war,  the  free-trader,  the  special 
constable  who  beat  the  Chartists,  he  would 
never  see  in  the  people  of  Ireland  any 
thing  but  people  who  were  poorly  clad, 
ill-conducted,  hungry,  and  poor.  All  these 
things  are  what  he  the  most  detests. 

One  of  his  ministers  and  friends,  who 
was  my  friend  before  he  was  his,  clapped 
his  hands  and  applauded  when  he  heard 
my  project  of  fighting  for  Ireland;  be¬ 
cause  he  was  in  those  days  crippled  with 
debt,  and  a  revolutionist.  Since  that  time 
Napoleon  has  paid  his  debts,  made  him  a 
minister,  and  given  him  an  estate ;  at  this 
moment  Clement  Duvemois  is  at  the  head 
of  a  Spanish  bank.  If  he  were  capable  of 
blushing,  he  would  blush  that  he  ever 
knew  me,  and  that  he  had  ever  applauded 
our  attempts  to  raise  an  insurrection. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from 
that  quarter. 

There  remains  the  Republican  party, 
with  all  its  shades  and  half-shades. 

On  the  whole,  Ireland  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Republican  party  as  a  nest  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism  to  be  stifled  rather  than  encour¬ 
aged. 

Then  there  is  the  Republican  party  of 
Gambetta,  of  the  Lauriers,  of  Jules  Simon, 
and  tutti  quanti. 

It  is  all  nothing  but  Bonapartism  with¬ 
out  its  trappings ;  it  is  the  continuation  of 
the  old  grinding  down  of  the  people,  for 
the  luxury  of  the  few. 

Egoism  never  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  any,  except  those  of  kings  and  emper¬ 
ors. 

Socialism  remains ;  it  is  the  party  of  la¬ 
bor.  Laborers  work,  and  never  fight  but 
for  themselves  except  when  they  see  the 
moon  at  midday,  as  in  1830,  and  1848, 
and  in  1870;  they  came  to  their  senses  in 
1871. 

If  the  Commune  spoke  to  me  of  Fenian¬ 
ism  as  an  accusation,  it  is  well  to  observe, 
first,  that  it  was  the  majority  who  accused 
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me,  and  it  was  the  minority  who  defended 
me ;  and  the  majority  were  not  Socialists, 
but  Jacobins ;  it  was  only  the  minority  who 
were  Socialists.  Secondly,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majority  were  so  ignorant  that 
they  did  not  know  the  first  elements  of 
Fenianism ;  they  talked  for  the  sake  of 
talking,  without  knowing  what  they  were 
saying.  Even  if  they  had  succeeded  (which 
was  not  possible)  in  founding  any  govern¬ 
ment  at  all,  the  first  thing  they  would  have 
done  would  have  been  to  anathematize 
Catholic  Ireland. 

Believe  me,  O  Irishmen,  when  I  say 
that  you  have  absolutely  nothing  to  hope 
or  expect  from  France. 

Now  let  us  look  at  America. 

I  do  not  find  there  any  one  who  loves 
you.  The  Democratic  party,  knowing  the 
influence  of  New-York  over  the  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  has  used  you  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  and  nothing  more.  To  get  your 
votes  it  has  traded  on  your  poverty,  and 
has  helped  on  your  demoralization  by 
WHISKY.  The  bars  in  New-York — the  real 
electoral  temples  of  the  Democratic  party 
— were  your  sanctuaries ;  you  had  the 
right  of  asylum  in  them.  Murder  was 
sheltered  there ;  but  what  about  hun¬ 
ger? 

What  has  Democracy  done  for  you  when 
their  party  was  in  power  ?  Did  they  even, 
as  they  did  for  Cuba,  arm  or  allow  the 
smallest  force  to  arm  itself? 

Did  they  furnish  Ireland,  as  they  did 
Cuba,  with  a  Walker  or  a  Lopez  ?  No. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  men 
forming  the  party  are,  and  only  can  be, 
egoists. 

Oppressed  in  Ireland,  you  emigrated  to 
America,  where  you  obtained  votes,  and 
supplied  agricultural  and  other  rough  la¬ 
bor. 

Consequently  you  have  a  value. 

Enfranchised  Ireland  would  recall  all 
her  sons,  and  keep  them  with  her — a  loss 
for  the  United  States  in  genera’,  and  for 
the  Democratic  party  in  particular.  You 
know  now  that  you  will  never  be  enfran¬ 
chised  by  the  Democratic  party,  nor  by  the 
United  States  in  a  body. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not  any  longer 
in  the  ascendant,  and  probably  never  will 
be  again.  After  the  scandals  of  the  Irish- 
Democratic  administration  in  New-York, 
can  you  hope  that  the  Republican  party, 
which  never  either  loved  or  esteemed  you, 
because  of  your  drunkenness  and  your  re¬ 


ligious  bigotry,  which  was  incompatible 
with  the  institutions  of  the  cpuntry,  and 
only  desired  to  get  rid  of  you ;  do  you 
suppose  the  Republican  party  would  arm, 
or  allow'  an  expedition  to  arm  itself,  for 
your  benefit  ? 

Besides,  the  Republican  party  is,  of  all 
the  parties,  the  most  conservative.  The 
most  conservative !  that  seems  strange. 
The  Republican  party,  chiefly  composed 
of  men  who  have  become  rich,  desires 
peace  at  any  price,  to  have  the  free  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  luxury — the  full  efflorescence  of 
egoism.  The  egoism  of  the  capitalist  makes 
peace  at  any  price  his  watchword,  and  it 
constitutes  his  platform.  To  the  capitalist, 
if  you  are  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  one 
respect,  you  have  a  marketable  value  in 
another.  You  can  work ;  therefore  you 
are  a  mine  that  can  be  worked  to  advan¬ 
tage.  You  can  bring  in  some  profit ;  there¬ 
fore  you  are  worth  keeping ;  for  before  all 
other  things  they  are  traders. 

The  Republican  party,  like  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  is  used  up.  It  has  had  its 
day.  Filled  and  stuffed  full  with  dollars, 
it  is  dying  with  plethora  and  indigestion. 
Let  one  or  two  more  presidental  elections 
pass  over,  and  the  party  will  transform  it¬ 
self  into  another  shape  and  make  way  for 
another  combination.  This  great  party  de¬ 
sires  to  absorb  into  itself  all  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  old  parties.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  To  the  United  States  be¬ 
longs,  in  virtue  of  their  liberty,  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  “  What  are  the  equitable  relations 
between  labor  and  capital  ?” 

Already  Wendell  Phillips  has  taken  the 
initiative  and  placed  his  splendid  eloquence 
and  generous  heart  on  the  side  of  justice. 
After  having  fought  victoriously  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negro  race,  he  will 
again  fight  and  conquer  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  white  labor. 

I  declared  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
the  solidarity  that  exists  between  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all.  The  enfranchisement 
of  the  black  race  ought  to  lead  inevitably 
to  the  setting  free  of  the  slave  who  is  while. 
The  social  party  in  America  will  conquer. 
But  does  it  thence  follow  that  this  party 
will  come  to  the  help  of  Ireland  against 
England  ?  No  !  no  !  a  thousand  times 
no ! 

Help  thyself.  Irishman,  and  Heaven  will 
help  thee !  In  other  words,  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  by  trying  to  obtain  instruction,  and 
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endeavoring  to  free  thyself  from  the  fetters 
of  clerical  domination. 

Shake  off  the  prejudices  of  superstition, 
become  a  man  first,  and  an  Irishman  after¬ 
wards.  Then  it  will  be  that  by  thy  free, 
intelligent,  and  energetic  association  with 
other  men,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called — English,  American,  or  French 
— thy  country  will  be  restored  to  thee  in 
one  universal  fatheriand. 

Learn  the  true  significance  of  solidarity. 
In  hoc  signo  vinccs.  This  is  the  first  article 
in  our  creed.  Labor  as  a  member  of  the 
great  universal  family.  Thy  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor,  England,  will  be  the  first  who  will 
stretch  out  her  hand  and  make  the  Irish 
Question  her  own. 

Until  then  it  is  in  vain  that,  like  a  squir¬ 


rel  in  a  cage,  thou  tumest  to  and  fro  in  thy 
insurrections,  without  any  chance  of  es¬ 
cape.  Above  all,  it  is  thy  love  of  strong 
drink  that  makes  thee  poor ;  in  it  thy  poor 
head  and  thy  country  also  are  alike  drown¬ 
ed. 

My  decided  opinion  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — the  alliance  of  Ireland  with 
England  on  one  common  platform ;  the 
enfranchisement  of  both  by  one  common 
bond  of  brotherhood. 

So  long  as  the  people  of  England  and 
Ireland  shall  stand  looking  upon  each  other 
like  two  dogs  ready  to  fly  at  each  other, 
the  English  aristocracy  will  despise  both 
one  and  the  other,  will  rub  their  hands  and 
laugh  at  both. 

Frastf^s  Marline. 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING.* 

BY  W.  G.  CLARK. 


I. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our^ra  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West 
formally  came  to  an  end  by  the  resignation 
of  the  puppet-monarch  who,  by  a  strange 
irony  of  fate,  bore  the  name  of  Romulus. 

A  certain  number,  or  rather  an  uncer¬ 
tain  number,  of  centuries  which  follow¬ 
ed,  are  known  in  history  as  “  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.”  Such  designations,  neces-sary 
though  they  be,  are  apt  to  be  misleading 
unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  mere¬ 
ly  conventional  terms,  adopted  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  historian,  who  must  mark 
out  his  portion  of  the  boundless  field,  and 
fix  somewhere  his  point  of  departure  and 
his  goal.  But  in  using  them,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  there  are,  in  fact,  no  breaks  in 
the  long  chain  of  cause  and  effect;  no 
pauses  in  the  activity  of  man,  any  more 
than  in  that  of  nature ;  no  cataclysm  and 
re-creation,  but  endless  evolution ;  old 
forms  decaying  and  new  forms  growing,  in 
obedience  to  laws  which  the  faith  of  li¬ 
enee  holds  to  be  eternal  and  immutable, 
like  their  Divine  Author,  even  though  the 
complexity  of  the  phenomena  may  baffle 
her  efforts  to  classify  them  and  refer  them 
to  their  causes.  The  hidden  forces  which 
wrought  during  the  Middle  Ages,  silently 
and  gradually  changing  the  life,  the  lan- 

*  Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh 
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guage,  and  religion  of  the  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  had  been  as  actively  at  work 
for  centuries  before,  undermining  and  cor¬ 
rupting  the  whole  system,  |)olitical,  social, 
and  religious, of  Imperial  Rome;  and  the 
fall  of  the  last  Augustus  was  an  event  only 
important  as  furnishing  a  convenient  ey)Och 
for  the  conclusion  or  the  beginning  of  the 
historian’s  survey.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
agree  upon  an  epoch  at  which  the  Middle 
Ages  may  be  supposed  to  cease.  It  may 
be  convenient,  with  some  writers,  to  fix 
upon  the  year  1400,  which  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  a  round  number,  and  there¬ 
fore  easily  remembered.  If  we  want  a 
date  which  has  a  more  serious  justification, 
we  must  first  inquire  what  great  event,  or 
events,  had  the  most  influence  in  turning 
the  thoughts  and  energies  of  men  into  new 
channels,  and  in  remoulding  their  social 
and  political  life  after  a  new  pattern.  Shall 
we  say  the  revival  of  classical  literature' 
and  art  ?  or  the  growth  of  a  national  lit¬ 
erature  among  the  several  nations  of  the 
West?  or  the  destruction  of  feudalism?/^ 
or  the  change  in  warfare  brought  about  by ' 
the  use  of  artillery  ?  or  the  invention  of  I 
printing  ?  or  the  discovery  of  America  ?l 
or  the  Reformation  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
the  historian  would  choose  by  preference 
one  or  other  of  these  events  as  the  point 
of  contrary  flexure,  marking  the  end  of  the 
mediaeval  and  the  beginning  of  the  mod¬ 
em  world,  in  reference  to  his  own  special 
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theme,  according  as  he  was  writing  upon 
forms  of  government,  or  military  tactics, 
or  letters,  or  commerce,  or  art,  or  religion. 
And  it  is  equally  clear  that  our  modern  life 
is  the  product  of  all  these  in  combination, 
together  with  many  minor  events  which 
escape  our  notice,  and  many  occult  forces 
which  defy  our  penetration. 

Again,  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  at  different  times  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  according  to  their  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  arts  of  war  and  |)eace.  For 
example,  the  national  literature  of  Italy 
owes  its  rise  to  the  Sicilian  poets  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  II.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  Brunetto 
Latini  and  the  predecessors  of  Dante  at  its 
close,  a  hundred  years  before  Wicliff  and 
Chaucer  created  a  literature  in  England. 
The  origin  of  French  and  Provencal  litera¬ 
ture  is  still  earlier  than  that  of  Italy,  while 
the  latter  country  unquestionably  takes  the 
lead  of  all  in  the  revival  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing  and  art.  Germany  claims  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing,  but  a  national  German 
literature  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  time  of  Luther.  The  Re¬ 
formation,  which  really  reformed  England, 
Scotland,  and  North-Germany,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  France,  never  gained  a 
serious  hold  on  Italy.  In  England  the 
civilization  begun  by  Chaucer  and  Wicliff 
was  quenched  by  cruel  persecution  and 
disastrous  civil  war,  so  that  the  historian  of 
mediaeval  England  could  not  fitly  end  his 
task  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in 
1485.  The  “  Canterbury  Tales”  belong  to 
modem  literature,  but  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  not  say  when  the 
Middle  Ages  ended,  but  we  may  use  the 
term  as  a  convenient  notation  generally 
intelligible.  We  know  what  “  spring”  and 
“winter”  mean,  though  we  can  not  say 
when  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
We  may  fix  March  21st  as  a  convenient 
date,  though  many  a  spring-like  day  may 
come  before,  and  many  a  wintry  day  after. 
And  the  snow  may  lie  thick  upon  the 
highlands  long  after  the  violets  and  prim- 
rpses  of  the  valleys  have  stolen  into  bloom. 
''  For  us  the  Mid(tte  Ages  mean  specially 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  de¬ 
cline  of  ancient  learning  and  its  revival. 

But  from  this  point  of  view  the  Middle 
Ages  are  commonly  called  by  another 
name  which  is  more  questionable — “the 
dark  ages.”  Now  this  might  mean  the 
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ages  which  are  dark  to  us,  with  respect  to 
which  we  are  in  the  dark.  As  a  humble 
confession  of  ignorance  this  would  be  un-  • 
objectionable,  only  we  might  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  term  to  other  ages.  But  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  with  a  feeling  of  complacent 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  scholar 
toward  people  who  wrote  barbarous  Latin 
and  could  not  read  Greek,  or  on  the  part- 
of  the  enlightened  Protestant  toward  be¬ 
nighted  Papists.  I  know  not  who  invent¬ 
ed  the  phrase,  but  the  feeling  of  contempt 
which  prompted  it  is  very  conspicuous  m 
the  ItaJian  literature  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  in  the  French  and  English  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  When  John  Evelyn  sees  a  great 
cathedral,  he  condescendingly  says  that 
it  is  “  Gothic,  but  fair.”  The  very  word 
“  Gothic,”  which  to  us  expresses  the  most 
beautiful  style  of  architecture,  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  in  contempt.  The  term  “  dark  ages” 
is  frequently  used  by  Gibbon,  iii.  346,) 
who  despised  them  more  for  what  they 
knew  than  for  what  they  did  not  know, 
more  for  their  devotion  to  Christian  the¬ 
ology  than  for  their  indifference  to  ancient 
learning.  I  believe  it  was  Doctor  Johnson 
who  said,  “  I  know  nothing  of  those  ages  - 
which  knew  nothing,”  and  thought  his  ig¬ 
norance  a  proof  of  wisdom.  But  for  the 
last  fifty  years  or  more,  a  great  reaction 
has  been  in  progress,  due  to  many  conflu¬ 
ent  tendencies  of  the  age,  most  powerfully 
helped  forward  in  Britain  by  the  genius  of 
Walter  Scott,  but  felt  in  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe;  and  now  men  are  ready 
to  adore  what  their  fathers  would  willingly 
have  burned.  Our  architects  build  houses 
for  us  after  a  mediaeval  pattern,  “  with  win¬ 
dows  that  exclude  the  light,  and  passages 
that  lead  to  nothing,”  with  battlements 
and  loopholes  highly  suitable  for  bow  and 
arrow  practice  against  an  assailing  enemy, 
but  not  otherwise  useful.  And  one  great 
writer,  in  his  “  Past  and  Present,”  contrasts 
the  thirteenth  century  as  an  age  of  manly 
earnestness  and  honest  sincerity  with  our 
nineteenth  century  as  an  age  of  shams, 
hypocrisies,  and  make-believes.  Let  us 
guard  against  exaggeration  on  either  side. 
To  affirm  that  these  Middle  Ages  had  no 
light  of  reason  and  conscience  for  their 
guide,  no  culture  and  no  art,  is  to  slander 
Christianity  and  natural  religion,  to  ignore 
the  evidence  of  extant  monuments  and  of 
history ;  to  say  on  the  other  hand  that  we 
must  look  to  them  as  guides  and  examples. 
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not  only  in  art,  but  in  politics  and  religion, 
is  to  deny  the  great  consoling  doctrine  of 
■  human  progress  proclaimed  %  the  poet : 

“  Yet,  I  doubt  not,  through  the  ages  one  increas¬ 
ing  purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the 
process  of  the  suns.” 

I  Even  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  dark 
\ages  the  light  of  ancient  literature  and  an¬ 
cient  civilization  was  never  wholly  extin¬ 
guished.  Successive  hordes  of  barbarians 
first  wasted  and  ravaged  and  held  to  ran¬ 
som,  then  conquered  and  settled  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  but  they  ended  by 
learning  the  language  and  adopting  the 
manners  of  the  conquered.  In  Britain, 
indeed,  the  Angles  and  Saxons  swept  away 
all  trace  of  Roman  culture,  but  then  in  all 
likelihood  Britain  had  never  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  romanized  as  France  or  Spain,  and 
its  invaders  bore  a  far  larger  proportion  to 
the  native  inhabitants.  In  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  the  conquerors,  chiefly  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin,  like  those  of  Britain,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  race  naturally  tenacious  of 
old  customs,  were  forced  by  their  paucity 
of  numbers  to  learn  the  language  of  their 
subjects,  into  which  they  imported  their 
own  vocabulary  so  far  as  it  concerned 
war  and  the  chase.  But  while  they  learn¬ 
ed  the  Latin  language,  nothing  could  make 
them  learn  the  Latin  grammar.  The  cases 
of  nouns  and  the  declensions  of  verbs 
were  in  great  part  lost,  and  the  result  was 
a  debased  jargon,  available  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  intercourse  of  daily  life,  but  scorn¬ 
ed  by  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  learn¬ 
ing,  and  held  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  be  a 
vehicle  of  accurate  reasoning  or  lofty  elo¬ 
quence.  Centuries  were  to  elapse  before 
these  vulgar  tongues  shaped  themselves 
into  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  each 
having  its  own  special  forms,  and  each  be¬ 
coming  the  vehicle  of  a  literature  stamped 
with  the  characteristic  genius  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  popular  Ian- 
guage,  a  more  classical  Latin  maintained  I 
its  ground,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the/ 
Church.  The  rich  and  varied  ritual,  the 
authoitzed  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  voluminous  works  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Fathers,  were  all  in  Latin,  which  if  not 
pure,  according  to  the  standard  of  Cicero 
or  Quintilian,  yet  observed  in  the  main 
the  old  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax.  La¬ 
tin  was  the  language  of  the  Church,  which 
never  lost  its  hold  on  the  Roman  prov- 
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inces  of  the  Western  continent,  which 
speetlily  reconquered  Britain,  and  by  and 
by  extended  its  sway  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  empire.  Besides 
this,  the  Roman  civil  law,  the  noblest 
and  most  enduring  monument  of  an- 
cient  genius,  continued  to  maintain  itself 
as  the  rule  of  civic  life  and  the  bond  of 
social  order.  Here  and  there,  if  tempo¬ 
rarily  abolished  by  violence  and  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  customary  law  of  barbarian 
conquerors,  it  re-asserted  its  claims,  prov¬ 
ed  its  rights  to  rule  men  by  its  reasonable¬ 
ness  and  its  completeness,  and  has  been 
the  basis  on  which  every  legislator  of  the 
continent  has  founded  his  code,  from 
/TTieodosius  to  Napoleon.  Every  one 
who  studied  law  must  needs  acquaint  him- 
■  self  with  Latin,  and  that  not  superficially 
but  accurately,  so  as  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  meanings  and  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing  which  each  word  bears  according  to 
its  context.  Again,  all  sacred  and  all  pro¬ 
fane  literature  in  Western  Europe  was 
written  in  Latin.  And  the  amount  was 
enormous.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  glance  over  the  footnotes  and  the 
indices  to  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  or 
Milman’s  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
he  may  convince  himself  that  even  in  the 
darkest  and  most  troubled  times  there  was 
no  century,  scarcely  a  decade,  which  did 
not  contribute  some  work  still  extant  to 
theology,  philosophy,  or  history.  These 
works  may  now  be  obsolete  and  unread¬ 
able  ;  but  to  become  obsolete  and  unread¬ 
able  is  the  lot  of  all,  except  the  happy 
few  in  whom  genius  is  combined  with  a 
favorable  opportunity  and  good  fortune. 
They  prove  at  all  events  that  learning  was 
never  extinct,  because  the  authors  wrote 
in  a  language  very  different  from  their 
mother-tongue. 

Not  only  the  laws  and  language,  but 
many  other  traditions  of  the  old  Empire, 
survived  its  fall.  Cities  continued  to  be 
governed  by  the  old  municipal  regula¬ 
tions  ;  the  “  potestas,”  or  magistrate,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  “  podesti and  the  petty 
princes  who  seized  upon  separate  prov¬ 
inces,  sought  for  a  kind  of  sanction  for 
their  usurpations  by  taking  the  titles  of 
Duke,  Count  or  Viscount,  which  the  later 
Emperors  had  granted  to  the  officers  who 
exercised  authority  in  their  name. 

Amid  the  incessant  wars,  restrictions  and 
vexations,  which  the  division  into  small 
principalities  brought  upon  the  people. 
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they  looked  fondly  back  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  empire  was  united  under  one 
strong  central  government,  as  to  a  golden 
age ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Charlemagne 
found  enthusiastic  support  when  in  his  own 
jjerson  he  revived  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire. 

Rome  was  in  the  eyes  of  men  a  Holy 
City,  quite  as  much  because  the  Caesars 
had  reigned  there  as  because  it  held  the 
tombs  of  the  martyred  Ajx)stles.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  longing  for  unity  and  peace, 
such  as  the  popular  imagination  believed 
to  have  been  realized  in  Imperial  Rome, 
the  Pax  Romana,  which  enabled  the  Popes 
to  found  their  spiritual  empire.  It  was 
from  sound  policy  and  not  in  mere  vanity 
that  they  transferred  to  themselves  the  title 
of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  had  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Emperors,  and  thus  invested 
their  ceremonies  and  decrees  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  most  venerable  pagan  tra¬ 
dition. 

Nor  were  the  material  monuments  of 
the  ancient  empire  without  their  effect, 
upon  the  imaginations  of  men ;  especially  ' 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  these  monuments  remained 
almost  unimpaired  in  their  colossal  gran¬ 
deur,  and  before  returning  wealth  and  re¬ 
viving  skill  enabled  men  to  build  struc¬ 
tures  for  themselves  almost  as  colossal 
and  as  grand.  The  military  roads  which 
stretched  across  morass  and  over  mountain, 
straight  to  their  mark  like  the  purposes  of 
destiny,  but  now  leading  from  desert  to 
desert ;  the  fragments  of  bridges  of  stone 
which  once  spanned  the  mightiest  rivers, 
as  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  the  un¬ 
tenanted  castles  and  abandoned  cities ; 
temples  and  amphitheatres  towering  amid 
the  wilderness,  where  now  there  were  no 
priests  and  no  worshipers  for  the  one,  no 
combatants  and  no  spectators  for  the  oth¬ 
er, — must  have  impressed  men  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  “  piled  by  the  hands 
of  giants  for  god-like  kings  of  old,”  and 
with  the  feeling  that  they  themselves  be¬ 
longed  to  a  degenerate  and  inferior  race. 
Especially  did  the  great  buildings  in  Rome 
itself,  the  Coliseum,  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  the  baths  of  Diocletian  and  Ca- 
racalla,  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  and  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  strike  pilgrims^ 
from  distant  lands  with  awe  and  wonder. 
Bede  records  the  profound  astonishment 
with  which  English  pilgrims  gazed  on  the 
mighty  circuit  of  the  Coliseum.  Cen¬ 


turies  later  the  same  ruins,  or  rather  the 
ruins  of  these  ruins,  inspired  Petrarch  with 
his  zeal  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  and  Rienzi  with  his  plan  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  ancient  polity  of  Rome. 
It  was  among  the  ruins  of  Rome  that 
Gibbon  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  im- 
niortal  history ;  here  Byron  found  a  theme 
for  some  of  his  noblest  poetry ;  and  the 
traveler  of  the  present  day,  though  he  has 
seen  and  admired  the  chief  architectural 
monuments  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
times,  receives  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  relics  of  ancient  Rome  an  impression 
different  in  kind,  deeper,  and  more  lasting. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  Church,  while  struggling  for  suprema¬ 
cy,  and  after  that  supremacy  was  won  but 
not  yet  fully  assured,  had  the  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  to  compromise  with  Paganism.  When 
it  took  possession  of  the  pagan  temples  it 
adopted  the  accustomed  holy  days,  the 
priestly  vestments,  the  altars,  the  incense, 
the  chanted  ritual,  and  even  a  semblance 
of  the  sacrifice.  The  deification  which 
‘  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  rejected  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  Lystra,  was  complacently  acquiesced 
in.  The  benificent  attributes  of  pagan 
gods  and  heroes  were  transferred  with 
their  shrines  to  Christian  saints.  The  Ma¬ 
ter  Dolorosa  took  the  place  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  Ceres,  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Isis  and  Homs,  and  the  Be¬ 
loved  Physician  was  worshiped  in  the 
stead  of  .^sculapius. 

“St.  Peter’s  keys  a  christened  Jove  adorn, 

And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  his  pagan  horn.’’ 

Even  pagan  literature  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Church.  A  treatise  still  ex¬ 
tant,  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine,  appeals  to  the  oracles  of  the  sibyls 
and  to  the  famous  fourth  Eclogue  of  Vir¬ 
gil  as  Gentile  prophecies  of  the  coming  of 
the  Saviour.  But  when  the  Church  had 
secured  its  domination  and  had  nothing 
more  to  fear,  it  showed  a  very  different 
spirit  and  became  implacably  hostile  to  all 
that  savored  of  pagan  antiquity,  whether 
in  literature  or  art.  Sallust,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Virgil,  Terence,  Horace,  had  been  the  text¬ 
books  in  every  shook  There  was  very 
little  in  these  authors  from  which  the  most 
perverse  ingenuity  could  extract  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  moral,  so  the  Church  never  rested 
till  they  were  superseded  by  Augustine  and 
Pmdentius.  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604 
A.D.)  fulminated  his  anathemas  against  all 
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pagan  literature,  and  is  said  to  have  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds  what  remained  of  the 
Palatine  library  founded  by  Augustus.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  devout  Churchman  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  were  evil  demons,  and 
the  heathen  books  which  recognized  their 
divinity  were  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames 
as  impious  and  heretical. 

And  yet  it  is  to  the  Church,  though  in 
the  Church’s  despite,  that  we  owe  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  these  ancient  authors.  This 
is  a  paradox,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true : 
and  it  came  about  through  the  influence  of 
the  monastic  orders. 

Monasticism  is  not  a  product  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Before  the  time  of  Christ  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  and  Egypt  there  were  monks 
and  hermits,  both  communities  of  Cceno- 
/  bit^  and  solitary  Anchorites,  who  had  re- 
/  tired  ‘into  the  desert,  to  escape  from  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  to  devote  their 
lives  to  prayer  and  fasting,  and,  by  hum¬ 
bling  the  intellect  and  conquering  the  pas¬ 
sions,  to  merit  an  eternity  of  reward.  If 
the  example  of  Christ,  who  found  tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  wilderness  and  His  field  of 
action  among  the  haunts  of  men,  was 
opposed  to  such  a  course,  many  isolated 
texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
might  seem  to  sanction  it.  It  was  at  Pat- 
mos,  not  at  Ephesus,  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  vouchsafed  to  St.  John.  The  monas¬ 
tic  life,  which  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  spread  widely  in  the  East,  was  en- 
/  fcrced  in  the  West  by  the  authority  of 
Athanasius  and  the  example  of  Jerome. 
A  more  powerful  impulse  still  was  given  to 
the  system  by  St.  Benedict,  bom  at  Nur- 
sia  in  480,  who  founded  first  the  monas- 
.  tery  of  Subiaco  and  then  that  of  Monte 
^V^Casino,  which  to  this  day  the  traveler  from 
Rome  to  Naples  sees  two  thousand  feet 
above  him,  like  a  little  city  along  the 
mountain  ridge.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  rigidly  parceled  out  each  day  be¬ 
tween  religious  worship  and  manual  labor, 
left  no  room  for  profane  studies.  But  gra¬ 
dually  the  rule  was  relaxed ;  pious  dona¬ 
tions  and  bequests  pomed  wealth  upon  the 
monks ;  the  humble  sheds  which  had  shel¬ 
tered  the  earliest  brethren  expanded  into 
the  magnificent  monastery  with  its  church, 
refectory,  guest-chamber,  and  a  palace  for 
its  Abbot  The  monks,  now  lords  of  wide 
domains,  performed  their  manual  labors 
by  deputy,  and  amused  their  leisure  with 
literary  pursuits,  reading,  copying,  and  col¬ 
lating  manuscripts,  among  which  the  pro¬ 
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scribed  works  of  pagan  authors  found  a 
place — furtively,  it  is  true,  and  under  pro¬ 
test,  but  thus  acquiring  the  additional 
flavor  of  forbidden  fhiit. 

Again  and  again  reformers  arose — Ben¬ 
edict  of  Aniane,  Odilo  of  Cluny,  Gual- 
berto  of  Vallombrosa,  Hildebrand,  (after¬ 
ward  Pope  Gregory  VII.,)  Hugh  of 
Cluny,  Stephen  Harding  of  Citeau,  and 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux — who  endeavored  to 
restore  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  founder 
of  the  order.  But  there  is  a  saying  of 
Horace  which  has  grow'n  into  a  proverb, 
“  Drive  nature  out  with  a  pitchfork,  still 
she  will  come  back."  Precisely  what  had 
happened  at  Monte  Casino  happened  at 
Cluny,  Citeaux,  Clairvaux,  and  Fountains, 
and  the  Benedictine  writers  by  their  nu¬ 
merous  quotations  seem  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  learning  thus  surreptitiously 
acquired.  Among  the  rules  of  the  Abbey 
of  Cluny,  where  silence  was  enforced,  or 
supposed  to  be  enforced,  there  is  a  code 
of  signs  by  which  the  monks  were  to  make 
their  wants  known.  If  one  wanted  a  book 
from  the  library,  he  was  to  make  a  motion 
with  his  hand  as  if  turning  over  the  leaves. 
There  were  special  signs  to  indicate  that 
he  wanted  a  missal  or  a  psalter,  or  a  theo¬ 
logical  treatise ;  but  if  he  wanted  a  pro¬ 
fane  work  written  by  a  pagan,  he  was  to 
scratch  his  ear  like  a  dog,  “  quia  nec  im- 
merito  infideles  tali  animanti  comparan- 
tur.” 

This  may  remind  us  how  St.  Jerome  in 
his  retreat  at  Bethlehem  endeavored  to  cure 
his  mind  of  its  hankering  after  classical  lit¬ 
erature  by  submitting  his  body  to  repeated 
flagellations,  the  very  method  which  in  our 
public  schools  is  applied,  quite  as  ineffec¬ 
tually,  for  the  opposite  purpose. 

There  was  not  a  single  monastic  order 
which  did  not  speedily  lapse  from  the 
austerity  of  its  founder’s  rule.  The  diso¬ 
bedience  and  worldliness  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  especially  took  the  noble  form  of  a 
devotion  to  literature.  In  spite  of  St  Ben¬ 
edict  and  St.  Bernard,  the  brethren  of  the 
Benedictine  convents  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  formation  of  splendid  libraries,  of 
which  that  of  Monte  Casino  remains  to 
this  day,  not  indeed  intact,  but  still  rich  in 
treasures  both  sacred  and  profane.  And 
the  French  Benedictines  have  preserved 
even  to  our  own  times  the  noble  tradition 
of  their  order. 

— r  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were 
marked  by  a  great  revival  of  Latin  classi- 


cal  literature  under  the  guidance  of  Lan-  Loyola  was  to  that  Church  after  the  shock  ^ 
franc,  Anselm,  Gratian,  and  Imerius,  and  of  the  Reformation — its  renovators  and  ^ 
a  famous  but  now  almost  forgotten  Eng-  preservers.  The  founder  of  the  Domini- 
lishman,  John  of  Salisbury.  Flourishing  cans  and  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans, 
schools  were  founded  at  Bee  and  ChflJlEes,  differing  in  character,  were  at  one  in  their 
at  Monte  Casino  and  Safemo ;  and  from  faith  and  zeal,  and  worked  in  converging 
this  period  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  lines  toward  the  same  end.*  Dominic,  the 
the  great  Universities,  Bologna,  Paris,  Ox-  eloquent  preacher,  the  relentless  persecu- 
ford.  At  each  of  these  places  there  were  tor,  the  virtual  if  not  the  actual  founder  of 
schools  of  immemorial  antiquity,  but  it  was  the  Inquisition,  whose  life  was  one  long 
at  this  time  that  they  acquired  corporate  aggressive  warfare — Francis,  the  devout 
rights  and  independent  self-government,  and  tender  mystic,  whose  life  was  one  long, 

“  Universitas”  means  a  corporation.  self-inflicted  martyrdom — were  agreed  in 

The  revival  of  classical  literature  was  denouncing  the  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
partly  a  symptom  and  partly  a  cause  of  a  worldliness  and  secular  learning,  of  the 
great  and  general  insurrection  against  Pa-  monks  and  the  clergy.  The  Church,  they 
pal  authority  and  ecclesiastical  prescrip-  said,  wholly  absorbed  in  material  interest, 
tion,  which,  led  by  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  had  left  the  people  hungering  for  spiritual 
Brescia,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  ante-^f^d;  hence  the  success  of  the  heretical 
date  the  Reformation  by  nearly  four  cen-  Peter  Waldo  and  his  missionaries.  The 
turies.  Heresy  was  rife  in  all  the  schools ;  Mendicant  Friars  caught  up  the  weapons 
the  most  polite  of  the  provinces  of  France,  of  the  heretics,  and  wielded  them  in  the 
Languedoc,  was  in  the  power  of  the  Albi-  service  of  the  Church.  A  few  years  after 
genses ;  democratic  principles  were  main-  their  first  foundation,  there  was  scarcely  a 
tained  in  every  city  of  Italy,  and  a  Repub-  city  in  Christendom  which  had  not  at  least 
lie  was  established  in  Rome  itself.  But  one  convent  of  Friars,  Preachers,  or  Mi- 
the  hour  was  not  yet  come.  The  weight  norites.  Papal  authority  sanctioned  the 
of  custom,  authority,  and  tradition,  was  fanaticism  which  it  could  not  control.  All 
too  strong  for  the  newly  awakened  forces  over  Europe  there  was  a  strange  outbreak 
j  to  move.  The  old  crust  of  the  volcano  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  of  which 
\  heaved  but  did  not  break,  and  the  impris-  the  successful  preaching  of  the  Dominicans 
oned  Titans  had  to  bide  their  time.  Abe-  and  Franciscans  was  partly  a  symptom 
lard  was  silenced,  and  Arnold  was  hanged;  and  partly  a  cause.  In  the  belief  of  men 
the  Roman  republic  was  suppressed  by  Heaven  had  again  bent  itself  to  earth. 
Adrian  IV.,  and  the  Albigenses  of  Langue-  The  miracles  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  at- 
doc  were  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword  tested  by  eye-witnesses,  rivaled  (as  their 
in  the  crusade  headed  by  Simon  de  Mont-  followers  boasted)  the  miracles  of  Christ 
fort.  •  himself.  Seventy  years  later,  when  faith 

The  vigorous  repression  of  these  new  her-  had  begun  to  cool,  it  was  again  warmed  to 
esies  in  politics  and  religion  was  the  chief  fervor  by  the  most  signal  of  all  miracles, 
object  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  The  house  of  the  Virgin  was  transported  by 
perhaps  the  greatest  man  who  ever  filled  angels  from  Palestine  to  Loreto.  No  one 
the  papal  throne.  His  reign,  from  1198  doubted  a  fact  which  was  vouched  for  by 
to  1216,  was  almost  coincident  with  that  competent  witnesses,  and  solemnly  affirm- 
of  John  of  England.  His  task  was  facili-  ed  by  the  Pope.  In  England  the  new 
tated  by  the  internal  distractions  of  the  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  come  to 
great  European  kingdonjs,  whose  subjects  be  regarded  as  more  powerful  than  our 
were  disposed,  by  their  longing  for  peace.  Lady  of  Walsingham  herself.  At  this  time, 
to  welcome  an  arbitrator  who  assumed  to  too,  religious  zeal,  combined  with  love  of 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  adventure,  impelled  the  noblest  of  the 
and  by  the  lassitude  and  weariness  which  European  youths  to  join  successive  Cru- 
supervenes  upon  every  intellectual  effort,  sades,  whence,  for  the  most  part,  they 
especially  when  it  is  premature.  But  his  never  returned.  Wave  after  wave  they 

work  was  most  powerfully  assisted  by  two  foamed  themselves  away  upon  the  barren _ 

men,  Dominic,  born  at  Calaroga,  in  Cas-N^  Asian  shore,  one  of  the  saddest  examples 

tile,  in  1170,  and  Francis,  born  at  Assisi '  - - __ 

in  1182.  Ihese  men  were  to  the  me-  *  •*  Perchi  ad  un  fine  fur  I’opere  sue.” 
diaeval  Church  of  Rome  what  Ignatius  Da.nte,  Paradiso,  xiii.  42. 
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of  the  wasted  power  and  misdirected  ener¬ 
gy  which  hindered  human  progress  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  not  in  the  Middle  Ages 
alone.  While  the  apostles  of  ignorance 
and  obscurantism  found  a  congenial  au¬ 
dience  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  they 
attacked  the  strongholds  of  learning  and 


ence — a  feeling  not  distasteful  to  the  mag¬ 
nates  of  the  Church,  whose  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence  were  tacitly  rebuked  by  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  their  humblest  servants.  And  soon,* 
over  the  Mendicant  orders  themselves, 
came  the  inevitable  change.  To  them,  as 
to  the  first  brethren  of  the  older  orders, 


free  thought,  the  Universities,  by  a  differ-  reputation  for  sanctity  brought  gifts  and 
ent  method.  They  drove  Truth  back  to  donations;  worldly  possessions  produced  a 
her  old  cavern,  and  piled  mountains  of  worldly  spirit.  The  churches  and  convents 


casuistry  upon  its  mouth.  The  youthful 
intellect  was  diverted  from  any  path  which 
might  have  led  elsewhere  than  to  Rome, 
by  entangling  it  in  the  mazes  of  an  endless 
labyrinth.  The  Dominican  Schoolmen, 
Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 


of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  soon 
rivaled  in  splendor  those  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  and  Augustinians,  and  the  apostolic 
missionary  degenerated  into  the  lazy  monk 
or  the  sturdy  beggar.  The  infant  literature 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  each  nation  is  filled 


the  Franciscans,  Duns  Scotus*  and  Bona-,  w’ith  satires  upon  the  friars,  showing  how 
ventura,  devoted  an  energy  and  industry >  odious  they  had  become  to  all  except  the 
almost  superhuman  to  the  construction  of  lowest  of  the  people.  Many  a  popular 


elaborate  systems  of  dialectic,  proving  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  the  orthodox  creed  on 
all  subjects  of  human  knowledge  contained 
in  the  sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard. 

One  or  other  of  these  systems,  or  rather 
the  great  system  of  which  these  w'ere  but 
varieties,'  triumphed  in  every  university. 
No  wonder  that  classical  learning,  which 
had  begun  to  revive  in  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  declined  in  the  thirteenth.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  MSS.  of  classical  Latin  au¬ 
thors  transcribed  in  the  thirteenth  century 
are  much  rarer  than  those  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth.  Many  MSS.  of  ancient  authors 
were  doubtless  obliterated  then,  in  order  to 


song  rings  the  changes  in  a  ruder  form  up¬ 
on  the  famous  burden — 

“  What  baron  or  squire,  or  knight  of  the  shire. 
Lives  half  so  well  as  a  jovial  friar  ?” 

An  attempt  to  revive  the  principles  and 
practice  of  St.  Francis  produced  a  dissent- 
mg  sect  of  fnars,  the  so-called  Fraticelli, 
who  instead  of  being,  like  the  first  Francis¬ 
cans,  the  devoted  servants  of  Rome,  actual¬ 
ly  denounced  the  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  as 
Anti-Christ,  and,  in  the  wild  views  they 
held  as  to  the  immediate  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  anticipated  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  ‘of  the  seventeenth 


write  on  the  parchment  some  treatise  of  “"'“y-  Wilham  of  Ockham,  him- 


the  prevailing  scholastic  divinity.  Nor  was 
it  learning  alone'.that  was  oppressed.  All 
original  speculation  in  philosophy,  all  origi¬ 
nal  research  in  science,  was  sternly  prohib- 


self  a  Franciscan,  the  greatest  of  English 
Schoolmen,  dared  to  turn  against  the  papal 
supremacy  the  very  weapons  of  dialectic 
subtlety  which  had  been  invrtited  to  defend 


AAAAA  AVOVAAVAA  AAA  0V>AVAA^Va  W  CM  «9bV.AAAAJ  AyAVAAAAIwA-  •  T *  /*  t  1  1>  1  1  1 

ited.  For  this  offence  Roger  Bacon,  who  f 

unhappily  in  his  youth  had  been  seduced^  ‘Tu-’  ^“"^^elat- 

to  take  the  Franciscan  garb,  was  thrown 

into  prison,  and  released  only  to  die.  instrument,  the  native  tongue, 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  ° 

f  -  .  «  -  -  hpnr'Atrkrfh  r\ru^t\  FKa  w-nir  frk  fKA  hAoWe 


has  been  lost  to  mankind,  how  long  the 
progress  of  mankind  has  been  retarded  by 
this  diversion  of  its  intellect  to  a  barren  and 
profitless  task.  What  humanity  lost,  priest¬ 
craft  gained;  a  few  more  centuries  of  una- 
veng^  tyranny  and  undetected  imposture. 
The  spiritual  revival,  however,  produced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  friars,  was  but  a 
fire  of  straw ;  the  ardent  fanaticism  which 
they  had  kindled  sunk  into  cold  indiffer- 

*  Duns  Scotus,  who  died  in  1308,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dante.  Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bonaven- 
tura,  (of  whom  the  two  last  died  in  1274,)  are 
among  the  chief  saints  in  heaven.  (Par.,  xiii.) 


powerful  instrument,  the  native  tongue, 
which  in  every  country  of  Europe  w'as 
henceforth  to  open  the  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  first  incontest¬ 
ably  great  name  in  modern  literature, 
Dante — a  theme  infinitely  interwting  and  . 
fascinating,  but  upon  which  I  must  only"^ 
dwell  so  far  as  it  is  germane  to  my  subject, 
namely,  to  point  out  to  what  extent  his 
mind  was  influenced  by  the  recollections  of 
classical  antiquity. 

Dante,  in  the  beginning  of  his  great 

*  Roger  Bacon,  writing  about  the  year  1257, 
says,  “Novi  ordines  jam  horribiliter  labefactati 
sunt  a  pristina  dignitate.*’ 
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poem,  represents  himself  as  meeting  the 
shade  of  Virgil,  whom  he  greets  in  the 
well-known  lines: 

“  Or  sei  tu  quel  Virgilio  e  quella  fontc 
Che  spancle  di  parlar  si  largo  hume  ? 

O  degla  altri  poeti  onore  e  lume, 

Vagliami  il  lungo  studio  e  *1  grande  amore 
Che  m’  han  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume. 

Tu  sei  lo  mio  maestro  e  ’1  mio  autore : 

Tu  sei  solo  colui  da  cui  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stilo  die  m’  ha  fatto  onore.” 

The  primacy  over  all  the  Latin  poets 
of  antitjuity  which  Dante  here  gives  to 
Virgil,  had  been  enjoyed  by  him  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
was  more  copied,  more  quoted,  and  more 
read,  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
This  pre-eminent  fame  he  owed,  in  great 
measure  to  the  fourth  Eclogue,  which,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  interpreted 
as  a  prophecy  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
this  won  for  his  poems  an  exceptional  favor 
among  the  most  rigid  theologians.  Even 
Gregory  the  Great  would  have  hesitated 
before  condemning  Virgil  to  the  flames. 
The  learned  took  him  for  a  prophet,  the 
vulgar  for  a  magician.  The  custom  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  Sortes  Virgilianae  about  future 
events,  began  in  something  more  than 
sport.  Even  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  (1352- 
1362,)  himself  famed  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Canon  Law,  thought  that  Petrarch 
must  be  studying  magic  because  he  read 
Virgil  {Petr.  Epist.  Rev.  Setiil.  i.  3.^ 

Next  to  Virgil,  Dante  knew  Statius  best, 
whom  he  represents  as  having  been  se¬ 
cretly  baptized,  and  thus  freed  from  the 
limbo  where  the  other  ancient  poets  dwelt, 
suffering  the  eternal  punishment  of  desire 
without  hope.  First  among  these  he  places 
the  sovereign  poet,  Homer,  who,  however 
was  but  a  name  to  him,  for  there  was  then 
no  Latin  translation  extant.  Next  to  Ho¬ 
mer  comes  “  the  satirist  Horace.”*  Ovid  is 
the  third,  and  the  last  Lucan.  He  refers 
elsewhere  to  the  Metamorphoses  and  the 
Pharsalia.  In  the  2 2d  canto  of  the  “  Pur- 
gatorio,”  he  mentions,  as  dwelling  with 
Homer,  Terence,  Caecilius,  Plautus,  Varro, 
Juvenal,  Persius;  and  of  the  Greeks,  Euri¬ 
pides,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  Agathon, 
a  tragic  poet  of  the  second  rank,  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  Chaucer,  and  known  in  the 
Middle  Ages  because  he  had  been  quoted 
in  the  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  andj  Poetics  of 

*  Does  this  phrase  imply  that  Horace’s  Odes 
were  unknown  to  Dante  ? 


Aristotle.  Pindar,  Hesiod,  iEschylus,  So¬ 
phocles,  Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  are  not 
named ;  nor  of  the  Roman  poets,  Lucre¬ 
tius,  Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  or  Mar¬ 
tial.  Apart  from  the  poets,  are  a  motley 
group  of  philosophers,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Arabian,  gathered  round  their  sovereign, 
Aristotle,  “  il  maestro  di  color  che  sanno." 
Next  to  him,  in  front  of  all  the  rest,  are 
Socrates  and  Plato.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Petrarch,  in  the  next  age,  assigned 
the  first  place  to  Plato,  and  the  second  to 
Aristotle,  thus  making  a  direct  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy.  In 
Dante’s  mind  Aristotle  was  the  master  of 
Plato.  Seneca  is  mentioned,  and  Cicero, 
strangely  placed  between  Orpheus  and  Li¬ 
nus.  He  nowhere  names  Sallust,  or  either 
Pliny  or  Tacitus.  Of  Greek  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ar¬ 
istotle,  no  ancient  Greek  author  had  in  his 
time  been  made  accessible  in  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion.  In  Latin  his  reading  had  been  more 
varied  than  select  or  critical  In  an  Ital¬ 
ian  work,  the  “  Convito,”  he  mentions,  as 
the  best  prose  writers  whom  he  knew,  Livy, 
Cicero,  Frontinus,  and  Paulus  Orosius — a 
strange  medley.  His  own  Latin  style  is 
what  we  should  expect  from  this  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  flowing,  facile  Latin  which 
was  the  common  language  of  educated 
men.  Churchmen,  and  Schoolmen  all  over 
the  world,  contemptuously  nick-named  by 
the  scholars  of  later  days  ”  Dog  Latin.” 
Happily  for  the  world,  since  it  was  in  the 
enforced  leisure  of  exile  that  he  wrote  his 
great  poem,  but,  unhappily  for  himself, 
Dante’s  life  fell  upon  evil  days,  when  Italy 
was  split  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states, 
and  each  state  tom  by  factions — Neri  andi 
Bianchi,  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  Dante 
became  a  Ghibelline,  because  he  lookedi 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  Roman, 
empire,  in  the  person  of  a  Teutonic  sov¬ 
ereign,  as  the  only  possible  salvation  of 
his  distracted  country.  The  empire  of  the- 
Caesars,  as  he  conceived  it  to  have  been — 
strong  to  enforce  peace,  repress  faction, 
and  punish  crime — was  his  ideal.  Hence 
it  is  that,  in  the  deepest  depth  of  Hell,, 
suffering  tortures  worse  than  the  worst  of 
those  he  had  ever  devised  for  the  blackest 
guilt,  he  places  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
murderers  of  the  first  Caesar,  side  by  side 
with  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  Christ.  In  his 
treatise,  “  De  Monarchia,”  (which  alone- 
with  the  Divine  Comedy,  is  mentioned  in 
the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  said  to. have  been. 
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written,  in  anticipation  of  death,  by  him¬ 
self,)  he  claims  for  the  Emperor,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Caesars,  unbounded  temporal 
authority,  leaving  to  the  Pope  unbounded 
spiritual  authority  as  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ.  He  quotes  Livy  and  Lucan  to 
prove  that  God  wrought  special  miracles 
in  the  founding  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  cites,  with  as  much  reverence  as  if 
it  were  a  text  of  Holy  Writ,  the  famous 
line  of  Virgil : 

“Tu  regere  imperio  popuIus,Roinane,  memento.” 

Dante’s  life  of  disappointment  closed  in 
1321,  when  the  prospect  of  a  restoration 
of  peace  in  Italy,  under  a  strong  central 
authority,  such  as  he  had  dreamed  of, 
seemed  further  removed  than  ever ;  when 
the  supreme  power,  or  rather  the  shadow 
of  supreme  power,  was  divided  between  a 
Pope  who  had  removed  for  security  to 
Avignon,  and  an  Emperor  who  was  not 
strong  enough  to  force  his  way  to  Rome. 

Petrarch  was  bom  in  1304,  seventeen 
years  before  the  death  of  Dante.  The 
two  men  whose  names  were  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  for  ever  as  the  fathers  of  Italian 
poetry,  never  met  in  life.  Petrarch’s  pa¬ 
rents  were  Florentines,  of  the  Ghibelline 
faction,  and  were  living  in  poverty  and 
exile  at  Arezzo,  when  their  son  was  bom. 
When  he  was  eight  years  old  they  remov¬ 
ed  to  Avignon,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Popes ;  and  there,  for  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  he  resided,  in  the  city  or  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Vaucluse,  hard  by  the  fountain  of 
Sorgia,  which  his  genius  has  made  as  fa¬ 
mous  as  Horace’s  fountain  of  Bandusia, 
and  which,  like  it,  is  annually  for  his  sake 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  His  name  dwells  in  the  affection¬ 
ate  remembrance  of  men  because  of  the 
exquisite  poems  which  he  wrote  on  the 
life  and  death  of  the  lady  whom  he  called 
Madonna  Laura.  I  have  to  speak  of  him 
here  as  a  man  of  learning,  yet  I  can  not 
forbear  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  more 
captivating  phase  of  his  life,  “the  love 
which  never  saw  its  earthly  close,’’  a  theme 
which  has  been  to  many  a  poet  the  source 
of  his  purest  and  most  powerful  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  every 
hero  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  some 
fair  lady,  who,  by  the  gift  of  a  glove  or  a 
knot  of  ribbon,  or  by  an  approving  smile, 
amply  rewards  him  for  all  that  he  has  done, 
or  suffered,  in  single  combat,  in  battle,  or 
in  tournament,  for  her  sake.  After  the 


pattern  of  these  romances,  the  young  knight 
fashioned  his  life.  Don  Quixote  with  his 
Dulcinea  was  only  ridiculous  because  he 
came  too  late,  when  the  old  order  had 
changed  and  given  place  to  the  new.* 
The  Madonna  in  heaven,  the  type  of  all 
womanly  beauty  and  purity,  must  needs 
have  her  counterpart  on  earth.  This  ideal 
love  did  not  in  the  least  clash  with  the 
love  a  man  bore  to  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  children.  Dante  saw  his  Beatrice  for 
the  first  time  at  a  children’s  party,  when 
he  was  nine  and  she  eight  years  old. 
He  rested  content  with  the  memory  of 
her  golden  hair,  and  mild  angelic  eyes. 
When  they  grew  up,  he  married  somebody 
else,  and  she  married  somebody  else.  The 
real  Beatrice  on  earth  was  but  a  passing 
fancy ;  the  object  of  his  perpetual  adora¬ 
tion  was  the  ideal  Beatrice  who  guided 
him  through  Paradise.  Petrarch  saw 
Laura  in  church  and  fell  in  love,  not 
with  the  lady,  but  with  her  image,  as  it 
dwelt  in  his  mind.  One  of  his  biogra¬ 
phers  tells  us  that  when  all  Avignon  was 
ringing  with  the  sonnets  he  wrote  in  her 
praise,  the  Pope  offered  to  make  him  rich 
with  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  a  dispen¬ 
sation  to  marry,  but  the  poet  refused,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  write  verses  about  his 
wife.f  That  passion,  indeed,  can  not  be 
very  deeply  seated,  whose  outbreaks  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  parceled  into  fourteen  lines 
each,  nor  can  that  mind  be  much  disturb¬ 
ed  which  is  capable  of  an  endless  play  of 
fancy  and  the  combination  of  intricate 
rhymes.  The  poet  is  like  the  actor,  who, 
if  he  really  felt  the  emotions  he  portrays, 
could  not  portray  them  half  so  well,  and 
who  must  be  master  of  himself  if  he  would 
be  master  of  his  audience. 

Of  these  poems  Petrarch,  in  after  days, 
speaks  thus  contemptuously — “Vulgaria 
ilia  juvenilium  laborum  meorum  cantica, 
quorum  hodie  pudet  ac  pcenitet.”  It  was 
upon  his  Latin  works  in  prose  and  verse 
that  he  built  his  hopes  of  eternal  renown. 
When  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  was 
crowned  as  Laureate  in  the  Capitol  of 
Rome,  it  was  rather,  as  I  gather  from  his 


*  The  famous  line,  “Cervantes  smiletl  Spain’s 
chivalry  away,”  is  founded  on  a  misconception. 
He  smiled  Spain’s  chivalric  l-omances  away.  The 
chivalry  had  gone  long  before. 

t  Vita,  per  Hier.  Squarzaiichum ;  Sig.  4,  v. 
“The  Pot)e,”  he  says,  “was  Benedict,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  clement.”  The  real  order  of  succession 
is  Clement  V.,  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII.,  (1334 
— 1342,)  Clement  VI. 
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own  account,  because  of  his  Latin  poems, 
his  Bucolics  and  his  unfinished  epic  Afri¬ 
ca,  than  because  of  his  poems  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue.  It  was  as  an  imitator  of  Vir¬ 
gil  that  his  fame  had  spread  to  Paris ;  it 
was  his  Africa  that  he  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  accomplished  King  Rob¬ 
ert  at  Naples.  This  was  a  special  favor. 
The  poet  never,  while  he  lived,  allowed  a 
copy  to  be  taken.  This  affectation  of  mys¬ 
tery  made  the  poem  talked  about  all  the 
more.  Was  Petrarch  in  this  also  deliber¬ 
ately  imitating  Virgil,  who  left  the  .^neid 
unfinished  at  his  death  ? 

With  Petrarch,  Laura  was  but  a  tran¬ 
sient  fancy  ;  learning  a  lifelong  passion. 
His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  law, 
but,  like  the  “  clerk  foredoomed  his  fath¬ 
er’s  soul  to  cross,”  he  turned  with  loathing 
from  the  dry  text-books  of  his  profession, 
to  study  with  ardent  enthusiasm  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  orators  and  poets.  So,  when 
Walter  Scott  was  supposed  to  be  qualify¬ 
ing  himself  for  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh, 
his  heart  was  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
or  the  moss-troopers  of  the  Border.  As 
Scott,  when  his  genius  had  free  scope,  be¬ 
came  the  reviver  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so 
Petrarch  became  the  reviver  of  Roman 
antiquity.  But  the  work  of  Scott  affected 
only  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  ;  that 
of  Petrarch  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a 
movement  which  changed  the  whole  course 
of  education,  and  finally  revolutionized 
the  creed  of  half  Europ)e.  And  the  move¬ 
ment  has  not  spent  its  force  yet  Petrarch 
tells  us  how  his  father  one  day  detected 
him  in  the  indulgence  of  his  truant  spirit, 
dragged  his  darling  books  one  after  an¬ 
other  from  their  hiding-places,  and  threw 
tliem  all  on  the  fire,  from  which,  relenting 
at  the  sight  of  his  boy’s  tears,  he  rescued 
Virgil  and  Cicero’s  Rhetoric. 

It  is  to  Petrarch’s  zeal,  in  all  likelihood, 
that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  several  of 
Cicero’s  half-forgotten  works ;  among  them 
the  priceless  “  Epistolae  and  Familiares.” 
With  this  view  he  traveled  first  in  France 
and  then  in  Italy,  diving  into  the  dusty 
recesses  of  convent-libraries,  and  drawing 
thence  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  more 
precious  than  rubies.  He  instituted  in¬ 
quiries  for  the  same  end  in  England  and 
Germany.  His  position  as  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  chief  of  literature,  at  once  the  most 
popular  poet  and  most  powerful  critic  of 
his  time,  caused  his  enmity  to  be  feared 
and  his  friendship  sought  by  Pope  and 


cardinals,  by  kings  and  nobles ;  and  the 
most  acceptable  present  which  could  be 
made  to  him  was  the  gift  of  an  old  manu¬ 
script.  Hence  the  library  which  he  col¬ 
lected  was  probably  for  Latin  classical  lit¬ 
erature  the  richest  of  its  time.  His  fame, 
and  its  fame,  reached  even  Constantino¬ 
ple.  At  that  date,  some  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  East  knew  Latin ;  none  of 
the  learned  men  of  the  West  knew  Greek. 
Petrarch  himself  had  learned  a  little,  but, 
as  it  would  seem,  very  little.  His  teacher 
was  a  certain  Barlaam,  a  native  of  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
Magna  Graecia,  where  some  traces  of  the 
old  language  still  lingered ;  first  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Bazil,  then  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Constantinople,  and  in  1339 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Andronicus  II.  to 
Avignon,  to  treat  with  Pope  Benedict  XH. 
about  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches. 
When  Petrarch  made  his  acquaintance  in 
1342,  he  had  renounced  his  Greek  here¬ 
sies  and  come  a  second  time  to  Avignon, 
to  solicit  a  bishopric,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  the  poet.  Pe¬ 
trarch  complains  that  he  taught  Barlaam 
more  Latin  than  Barlaam  taught  him 
Greek,  and  when  Barlaam  obtained  his 
suit  the  lessons  came  to  an  end ;  for  the 
Bishop  went  away  to  look  after  the  feed¬ 
ing,  or  f>ossibly  the  shearing,  of  his  flock. 
Through  him  Petrarch  had  entered  into 
correspondence  with  a  learned  Greek 
of  Constantinople,  Nicholas  Syoceros  by 
name,  who,  in  compliance  with  an  earnest 
request,  sent  him  a  copy  of  Homer.  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  delight  was  unbounded,  or  rather 
would  have  been  unbounded  if  he  had 
been  able  to  read  it.  “  Your  Homer,”  he 
says,  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  dated  “  Milan, 
January  10,”  (the  year  not  given,)  “  is 
dumb  to  me  and  I  am  deaf  to  him.  Yet 
I  rejoice  at  the  mere  sight  of  him,  and  of¬ 
ten  I  embrace  him,  and  sighing  say,  ‘  O 
great  poet,  how  I  long  to  hear  thy  voice.’  ” 
Petrarch  died  with  this  longing  unsatisfi¬ 
ed,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  divine  impulse 
was  communicated  to  others  and  produc¬ 
ed  results  of  which  he  did  not  dream. 
There  was  then,  as  I  have  said,  no  Latin 
translation  of  Homer  extant.  One  of  the 
Iliad  in  hexameter  verse,  made  in  the  time 
of  the  Empire,  had  long  perished.*  It 

•  Some  fragments  have  been  edited  by  L. 
Muller.  Its  reputed  author  is  “  Pindarus  The- 
banus” — an  absurd  pseudonym,  or  an  absurd  er¬ 
ror. 
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was  not,  however,  the  only  Greek  book  in 
his  library.  He  had  already  a  copy  of 
Plato,  (or  some  part  of  Plato,)  which, 
strange  to  say,  he  found  somewhere  in  the 
West ;  where,  he  does  not  tell  us.  “  Erat 
mihi  domi,  dictu  mirum,  ab  occasu  veni- 
ens  olim  Plato  Philosophorum  Princeps.” 
Scholastics,  he  goes  on  to  say,  might  de¬ 
ny  this  supremacy  of  Plato,  but  Cicero 
himself  and  Plotinus,  and  Ambrosius  and 
Augustine  would  admit  it. 

Petrarch  was  in  constant  feud  with  the 
Schoolmen  of  his  time.  He  denounced 
as  a  sordid  mechanical  craft  their  routine 
of  syllogisms,  which  led,  in  one  unvarying 
circle,  from  premises  taken  for  granted, 
because  settled  by  authority,  to  conclu¬ 
sions  equally  settled  by  authority,  from 
which  it  was  heresy  to  depart ;  he  de¬ 
nounced  their  system  of  education  as 
cramping  and  narrowing  the  intellect  in¬ 
stead  of  expanding  and  enlarging  it.  He 
urged  the  substitution  of  the  “  humaniores 
literae," — that  more  human,  more  humane 
literature,  where  the  most  precious  gems 
of  thought  were  set  in  the  purest  style  of 
eloquence.  In  his  eyes  the  Doctors  of  the 
schools  were  men  who  kept  their  young 
Samsons  grinding  chaff  in  the  same  dark 
mill  instead  of  arming  them  to  slay  the 
Philistines  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In 
the  view  of  Dante,  the  Schoolmen  Aqui¬ 
nas  and  Bonaventura  had  been  when  alive 
the  consummate  masters  of  all  theological 
and  philosophical  wisdom,  and  were  dwell¬ 
ing  after  death  in  the  ineffable  light  of 
Paradise.  Petrarch,  though  he  did  not 
dare  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  these  can¬ 
onized  saints  themselves,  attacked  their 
followers  as  mischievous  pedants  who  fos¬ 
tered  real  ignorance  by  making  a  trade 
of  pretended  knowledge.  Neither  did  he 
sp>are  the  professors  of  the  other  faculties, 
the  physicians  and  the  jurists.  While  for 
himself  he  claimed  to  be  an  orthodox  be¬ 
liever,  he  undermined  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  orthodoxy  by  assailing  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  authority. 

Living  as  he  did  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Popes,  and  sharing 
their  bounties,  he  did  not  question  their 
right  divine,  but  he  scrupled  not  to  re¬ 
monstrate  against  their  wrong  government. 
That  he  could  do  so  with  impunity  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Pontiffs  of  Avig¬ 
non,  Frenchmen  and  men  of  the  world, 
wealthy  and  self-indulgent,  with  no  belief 
of  their  own,  too  indifferent  even  to  be 
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skeptical,  were  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
good-humored  tolerance.  And  Petrarch 
had  become,  as  it  were,  supreme  Pontiff 
in  the  world  of  letters,  his  judgments  in¬ 
fallible,  and  his  person  sacred.  From  the 
intrigues,  the  grossness  and  corruption  of 
the  papal  court  he  turned  with  disgust,  to 
find  more  congenial  companionship  among 
his  friends  of  the  library,  loftier  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  a  purer  morality  in  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  of  whom  he  might  have  said  in 
the  words  of  another  laureate,  Robert 
Southey — 

“  My  life  among  the  dead  is  past : 

Around  me  I  behold, 

Where’er  these  casual  eyes  arc  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old. 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day.” 

His  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Popes  was  that  they  kept  the  Church  in 
shameful  captivity  and  exile,  away  from  its 
own  sacred  city,  Rome.  He  constantly 
speaks  of  Avignon  as  the  Babylon  of  the 
W’est;  yet  to  him,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
Rome  was  sacred,  not  because  she  had 
been  Christian  and  Papal,  but  because  she 
had  been  consular  and  republican.  Dante’s 
ideal  had  been  the  Empire  of  Augustus ; 
Petrarch’s  ideal  was  the  Commonwealth 
of  Brutus. 

Hence  it  came  that  he  was  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  encourager,  if  not  the  original  inspir- 
er  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  a  name  made  familiar 
to  multitudes  by  the  genius  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton.  The  true  history  reads  like  romance. 
Rienzi,  a  dreamy  enthusiast,  had  wander¬ 
ed  and  mused  among  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
now  abandoned  by  the  Popes  to  misgov- 
emment  and  anarchy,  till  his  mind  became, 
like  those  ruins,  a  medley  of  recollections, 
in  which  regal,  republican,  imperial,  and 
mediaeval  times.  Pagan  and  Christian  rites, 
were  inextricably  blended.  But  among 
these  fancies  one  clear  definite  purpose 
shone  distinctly  out — to  suppress  the  no¬ 
bles  who  maintained  themselves  as  petty 
tyrants,  each  in  his  castle  with  an  army  of 
retainers,  and  to  make  all  citizens  equal 
before  one  just  and  impartial  law.  Rienzi’s 
enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  convincing:  in  unity  of  purpose 
the  people  found  a  momentary  strength, 
before  which  the  nobles  quailed ;  and  once 
more  the  Roman  Republic  was  proclaim¬ 
ed,  with  Cola  di  Rienzi  for  its  tribune. 
This  was  in  1447.  Petrarch  was  in  ecsta¬ 
sies.  He  addressed  the  tribune  in  his  most 
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mellifluous  Italian,*  and  his  most  grandilo¬ 
quent  Latin.t  He  sets  him  above  Romu¬ 
lus,  Brutus,  and  Camillus,  as  rescuing  from 
slavery  a  mightier  Rome,  girding  it  with 
defences  stronger  than  walls,  and  founding 
a  more  enduring  liberty.  But  the  triumph 
was  short.  Rienzi’s  enthusiasm  was  doubt¬ 
less  from  the  beginning  tinged  with  insan¬ 
ity.  Drunk  with  vanity,  too  often  drunk 
with  wine,  he  thought  only  of  devising  in¬ 
congruous  titles  and  decorations  for  him¬ 
self.  He  called  himself  not  only  Tribune 
but  Augustus,  he  bathed  in  a  vase  of  por¬ 
phyry  traditionally  sacred  as  the  baptismal 
font  of  Constantine,  he  was  knighted  in  the 
Lateran  church,  and  crowned  with  seven 
crowns  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The 
story  of  his  fall,  his  wanderings,  imprison¬ 
ment,  trial,  his  restoration  as  Senator  of 
Rome  under  papal  authority,  his  murder 
at  the  hands  of  the  populace  who  had 
once  crowned  and  worshiped  him,  is  (as 
I  have  said)  stranger  than  all  fiction.  The 
Roman  Republic  established  by  Rienzi  was 
brief-lived,  like  that  founded  by  Arnold  of 
Brescia  in  earlier,  or  that  founded  by  Gar¬ 
ibaldi  in  later,  days;  but  if  the  Popes  had 
been  able  to  learn  the  lesson,  they  might 
have  read  in  it  a  sign  that  a  new  power 
was  coming  to  life,  or  rather  that  an  old 
power  was  rising  from  its  grave  to  dispute 
their  authority,  and  to  wrest  from  their 
grasp  the  wills  and  consciences  of  men. 

The  temporary  success  of  Rienzi’s  ad¬ 
venturous  enterprise  is  significant  as  a  sign 
of  the  times.  Petrarch’s  influence  wielding 
only  the  pen  was  far  more  extensive  and 
enduring.  When  he  left  Avignon  for  Italy, 
he  was  received  in  every  city  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  honors  both  by  princes  and  people. 
His  declining  years  were  soothed 

“  With  all  that  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends 

and  when  he  finally  retreated  to  end  his 
days  at  Arqua  among  the  Euganean  hills, 
his  solitude  was  cheered  or  troubled  by  ad¬ 
miring  disciples  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
some  of  whom  sent  him  their  tributary 
verses  or  encomiastic  orations,  and  some 
came  in  person  to  recite  them.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  having  attained  an 
almost  universal  fame,  such  as  no  man  of 
letters  before  or  since  ever  acquired  in  his 
lifetime.  His  fame  as  an  Italian  poet  still 
survives,  if  half-eclipsed  by  the  fame  of 

*  “  Spirto  gentil,”  p.  436.  {Rime.) 

t  Ep.  Hortatoria,  p.  595.  {Opera.) 


Tasso  and  Ariosto.  His  fame  as  philoso¬ 
pher  and  Latin  poet  is  gone,  or  lives  only 
as  the  memory  of  a  memory,  the  shadow 
of  a  shade.  As  we  turn  wearily  over  the 
pages  of  the  ponderous  folio  which  con¬ 
tains  his  Latin  works,  we  ask  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  these  trivial  commonplaces, 
this  tawdry  rhetoric,  this  indifferent  Latin, 
moved  contemporary  men  to  tears  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration.  The  reason  is  that 
he  first  gave  voice  and  form  to  the  blank 
misgivings,  the  secret  discontents,  the  half- 
conceived  aspirations,  of  his  time.  The 
indifferent  Latin  was  of  classic  purity  in 
comparison  with  the  Latin  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  the  tawdry  rhetoric  glowed  with  poetic 
lustre  as  contrasted  with  the  dull  verbiage 
of  the  Schoolmen,  the  trivial  commonplaces 
were  then  new  and  startling  truths.  The 
neglected  volume  which  few  try  to  read 
and  none  succeed  in  reading,  contains  the 
spells  by  which  the  mighty  magician  call¬ 
ed  up  the  spirits  of  the  ancient  dead,  and 
was  once  venerated  as  the  Gospel  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Humanities.  The  spirits 
have  delivered  their  message,  have  told  us 
all  they  had  to  tell,  and  the  good  tidings 
are  old  news  now.  Moreover,  if  we  have 
learned  much  which  the  contemporaries  of 
Petrarch  did  not  know,  they  knew  much 
which  we  have  forgotten,  and  many  a  say¬ 
ing  which  was  pregnant  of  meaning  for 
them  is  barren  for  us.  In  any  case,  if  our 
range  of  vision  is  wider  then  theirs,  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  old  simile  of  the  dwarf 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  giant.  Not 
that  I  believe  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
one  generation  to  differ  much  potentially 
from  those  of  another :  the  actual  results 
differ  according  to  circumstances.  When 
men  are  compelled  to  devote  all  their  en¬ 
ergies  to  self-defence  or  self-support,  to  war 
or  the  chase,  or  agriculture,  the  intellectual 
fruit  is  nil ;  when  the  mental  energies  are 
wrongly  directed,  to  the  grinding  and  re¬ 
grinding  of  any  chaff,  scholastic,  classical, 
or  scientific,  the  fruit  of  such  labor  is  worth¬ 
less.  It  may  have  a  conventional  value  at 
the  time  and  help  a  man  to  buy  his  bread 
withal,  but  to  posterity  it  will  be  as  value¬ 
less  as  a  French  assignat  or  a  Pennsylva¬ 
nian  bond. 

Petrarch’s  great  service  was  rendered  in 
calling  men  away  from  the  grinding  of  chaff 
to  fields  of  useful  labor,  from  scholastic  logic 
to  the  study  of  the  Humanities.  His  work 
was  of  immense  value  at  the  time ;  it  was 
done  by  him  and  his  followers  so  thorough- 
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ly  and  so  well,  it  has  entered  so  much  into 
our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  we  can  not 
conceive  how  men  thought  and  felt  before. 
But  for  Petrarch  and  his  successors,  mod- 
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em  thought,  modem  belief,  and  modern 
civilization  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  are. 

MacmillaH' s  Magatitu. 


THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  ARTHUR  HELPS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

•  RFXREATIO.N. 

This  is  a  subject  which  may  seem  some¬ 
what  foreign  to  that  of  government ;  and 
indeed  any  direct  action  of  Government 
up)on  recreation  would  be,  in  the  highest 
degree,  absurd  and  ineffective.  We  all 
know  what  the  attempt  of  James  the  First, 
with  his  “  Book  of  Sports,”  led  to ;  and 
there  could  not  be  a  surer  method  of  pro¬ 
voking  people  to  Puritanism  than  for  any 
Government  to  attempt  to  direct  what  the 
jieople  should  do  in  their  leisure  moments. 

But  still  it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  a 
subject  of  grave  import  to  every  Govern¬ 
ment,  wisely  to  encourage,  or  even,  when 
possible,  to  provide  for,  judicious  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  can  not  be  unimportant  for  a 
Government  to  consider  how  one-third  of 
the  time  of  the  people  it  governs  is  sjjent 
or  may  be  spent ;  and,  according  to  my 
notion,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to 
provide  the  principal  facilities  for  recrea¬ 
tion. 

TTie  principal  facility  is  space.  Herein 
the  circumstances  differ  very  much  in  an¬ 
cient  and  in  modem  times.  In  ancient 
times  there  was  free  space  round  about,  or 
not  far  from,  every  spot  in  which  popula¬ 
tion  was  connected  together.  In  modem 
times,  this  first  necessity  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  provide.  There 
is  not  any  thing  which  a  Government,  hav¬ 
ing  to  govern  a  population  concentrating 
itself  into  great  masses,  should  be  more 
watchful  to  obtain,  than  open  spaces  in 
connection  with  those  centres  of  dense 
p>opulation.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which 
foresight  in  Government  would  be  most 
useful,  and  would  meet  with,  or  at  least 
deserve,  the  gratitude  of  every  succeeding 
generation.  We  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
die  fact  that  large  towns  are  invading  the 
country  which  surrounds  them,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  must  be  any  thing  but  conducive 


to  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  There  is  scarcely  any  money 
better  expended  by  Government,  than  that 
which  is  spent  in  preventing  this  evil. 

One  difficulty,  which  immediately  oc¬ 
curs  in  making  provision  for  these  open 
spaces,  is  that  the  necessity  for  them  and 
the  claim  that  would  be  made  for  them,  if 
people  were  wise  enough  to  perceive  that 
necessity,  are  not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  centre  of  population.  The  want  is 
almost  universal.  The  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  can  only  act  occasionally  in  this 
matter,  and  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
accusation  of  favoritism,  when  it  does  so 
act  It  will  be  said,  for  instance,  to  favor 
the  Metropolis,  if  it  especially  devotes  it¬ 
self  to  insuring  open  spaces  for  the  chief 
centre  of  population.  The  fear  of  this  ac¬ 
cusation  must  be  resisted,  and  at  the  same 
time  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  such  a 
course  of  action  as  would  render  the  ac¬ 
cusation  just.  In  matters  not  of  a  very 
dissimilar  kind,  a  mode  has  been  found  of 
encouraging  some  good  work  of  a  local 
character,  without  incurring  the  reproach 
of  favoritism — namely,  by  giving  a  sum 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  bearing  some 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  funds  pro¬ 
vided  locally  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

To  provide  such  funds  on  the  part  of 
an  Imperial  Government,  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  mode  of  benefiting  future  generations 
than  a  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
If  people  are  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to 
have  the  first  means  of  recreation  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  period  in  the  existence  of  great  towns, 
they  will  have  to  encounter  far  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  than  that  which  they  would  be 
spared  by  any  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  which,  by  our  savings,  is  likely  to  be 
effected.  The  foregoing  is  the  principal 
object  which  almost  all  Governments,  and 
especially  our  own,  must  keep  in  view 
when  it  takes  into  consideration  the  re¬ 
creation  of  the  people. 
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Another  object,  which  Government 
should  have  in  view,  is  so  to  regulate  its 
Licensing  System  as  to  restrain,  if  not  to 
prevent,  the  adulteration  of  the  liquor 
which  will  be  drunk  by  the  people,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  must  not,  in  a  frivolous 
and  vexatious  manner,  hinder  its  subjects 
from  procuring  refreshments  of  any  kind, 
at  any  reasonable  time,  and  at  any  fitting 
place. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  indirectly  favor  and  further 
one  of  the  best  and  safest  means  of  re¬ 
creation.  This  is  by  making  music  one 
of  the  subjects  for  education  in  all  Pile- 
mentary  Schools.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  overrate  the  effect  upon  the  manners, 
the  morals,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
people,  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
encouragement  of  an  art  which  especially 
lends  itself  to  the  best  kind  of  social  re¬ 
creation. 

The  great  object  in  recreation  is,  that  it 
should  occupy  time,  and  that  it  should  be 
social.  The  recreation  which  is  mainly 
chosen  by  the  male  part  of  the  poorer 
classes,  combines  almost  every  possible 
disadvantage,  as  it  is  found  mainly  in  the 
gin-palace.  It  is  taken  quickly :  it  is  taken 
unsocially :  it  is  for  the  most  part  taken 
unwholesomely.  That  the  existence  of 
an  entirely  opposite  state  of  things  is  not 
beyond  the  l^unds  of  possibility,  may  be 
seen  in  many  continental  towns;  where, 
in  gardens  not  remote  from  these  towns, 
there  is  music  of  an  excellent  kind,  and 
where  the  townspeople  may  be  seen,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  enjoying  with 
their  families  the  delights  of  music  and  of 
dancing ;  the  time  thus  spent  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  that  leisure  which  is  so 
dangerous  when  no  means  are  provided 
for  employing  it.  How  different  a  state 
of  things  is  that  in  which  the  British 
laboring  man  seeks  a  few  brief  moments 
of  excitement,  or  forgetfulness,  by  repeat¬ 
ed  visits  to  some  gaudy  building,  wherein 
provocatives  to  thirst  are  largely  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  liquors  that  should  as¬ 
suage  that  very  thirst. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  where  there  is  any  thing  of  a  festive 
character  in  which  government  has  a  hand, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  means 
of  partaking  that  festivity  to  the  largest 
concourse  of  people  that  can  be  providetl 
for.  Here  I  venture  to  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  may  at  first  appear  to  be  un¬ 


fairly  included  in  a  work  upon  Govern¬ 
ment,  using  the  word  Government  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  I  have,  however,  the  right 
to  extend  that  sense,  as  in  the  former  part 
of  my  work  I  was  careful  not  to  limit  that 
word  to  its  ordinary  signification.  By 
Government  I  did  not  mean  only  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  over-worked  persons 
who  form  the  Cabinet,  and  whose  chief 
occupation  is  to  bring  in  Bills,  which  at 
first  are  as  trim  and  neat  as  a  regiment 
upon  parade,  but  which,  when  developed 
into  Acts,  present  the  appearance  of  the 
same  regiment  after  a  battle — much  dim¬ 
inished  in  number,  and  with  many  of  the 
survivors  wounded,  wayworn,  and  largely 
bespattered  with  mud.  In  a  free  State  the 
really  governing  people  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  As  regards,  however,  the  suggestion 
I  am  about  to  make,  I  mean  to  allude  to 
those  only  who  are  the  possessors  of  land, 
and  who  have  the  means  to  sustain  that 
position  adequately. 

Many  of  these  persons  are  undoubtedly 
doing  what  they  can  to  raise  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  them  into  a  higher 
and  better  sphere  of  being.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  I  would  make  is,  that  these  govern¬ 
ing  persons  should  also  provide  for  the  re¬ 
creation  of  the  poorer  classes  around 
them ;  and  there  is  one  way  of  effecting 
this  good  object,  which  in  my  opinion 
would  be  found  to  have  the  b^t  results. 
I  would  have  them  erect  in,  or  near,  the 
village  or  the  town  which  is  contiguous  to, 
or  central  in,  their  estates,  a  building  suit¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  recreation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  fancy  it  should  be  a  square,  or 
oblong,  like  the  Cloth  Hall  in  Leeds  in 
miniature,  or  like  the  cloisters  attached  to 
some  cathedral,  having  an  open  space  in 
the  centre,  and  covered  shedding  round  it. 
This  construction  might  be  ever  so  rough¬ 
ly  made,  or  rather  might  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  means  of  the  landholder.  It 
would  be  well  if  over  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  it,  an  awning  could  be  stretched. 
As  for  an  open  green,  you  might  as  well, 
during  many  months  of  the  year  in  our 
fickle  climate,  have  a  pond.  At  this  very 
time  that  I  am  writing,  at  the  end  of  the 
joyous  month  of  May,  there  have  been 
alraut  three  days  in  the  month  during 
which  people  could  recreate  themselves  in 
the  open  air.  Jean  Paul  is  not  far  wrong 
when,  in  reference  to  certain  parts  of  the 
globe,  he  says  that  mankind  are  after  all 
but  “  water-insects”  ( IVasserinsecten.) 
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This  proposal  may  seem  to  indicate  a 
matter  of  but  small  advantage.  But  in 
reality  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  it 
are  positively  immense.  Such  a  building 
as  I  have  imagined  would  prove  the  best 
rival  and  most  potent  enemy  to  the  public- 
house  or  the  gin-palace.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  you  can  correct  a  positive  by  a  nega¬ 
tive.  You  must  introduce  a  new  positive 
to  meet  the  old  one  if  it  is  mischievous. 
Forbidding  is  of  little  effect,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  bidding  to  something  else.  A 
very  remarkable  example  of  what  I  mean 
has  been  given  of  late  years  by  the  result 
of  Mr.  Phelps’s  management  of  Sadler’s 
Wells.  That  theatre,  in  which  the  acting 
of  Shakspeare  was  revived,  has,  I  am  told, 
proved  very  inimical  to  the  public-houses 
in  its  vicinity ;  and  has,  in  a  quiet  way, 
been  the  means  of’ suppressing  drunken¬ 
ness  in  that  neighborhood. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Innocent  amuse¬ 
ments  bring  with  them  inevitably  much 
cultivation.  In  such  a  building  as  I  have 
imagined,  the  village  or  town  musicians 
would  find  a  field  for  their  exertions.  The 
young  people  would  see  one  another,  not 
in  the  slinking  way  in  which  they  do  now 
in  many  rustic  places,  but  openly  under 
the  eyes  of  their  elders.  At  the  dances 
that  would  take  place  in  this  building, 
good  manners  would  infallibly  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  good  dress,  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  slight  importance,  for  I  am  told 
by  those  who  have  examined  this  subject 
carefully  that  it  is  almost  an  invariable 
fact  that  in  factories  and  workshops  the 
best-dressed  girls — by  which,  of  course,  I 
do  not  mean  the  finest-dressed  girls — are 
those  whose  conduct  in  all  respects  is  also 
the  best 

Moreover,  the  women,  young  and  old, 
of  the  district  would  have  something  to 
look  forward  to,  and  at  present  their  life 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  down-trodden 
one.  I  need  hardly  mention  that,  for  all 
athletic  sports,  this  building — or,  as  I 
would  rather  call  it,  this  inclosure — would 
be  most  serviceable.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  for  the  State,  especially  for  such  a 
State  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  which 
there  is  so  much  employment  necessarily 
of  an  unhealthy  character,  these  athletic 
sports  are  very  needful  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  reason  of  my  own  for  valuing  them 
very  much,  and  that  is  that  they  give  an 
opportunity  for  excelling  in  something  to 
youths  who  have  not  the  other  gifts  in 
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which  excellence  is  recognized.  And 
nothing  so  much  raises  a  youth’s  self-re¬ 
spect,  from  which  good  conduct  naturally 
flows,  as  its  being  acknowledged  and  prov¬ 
ed  that  he  can  do  any  one  thing  very 
well. 

Lastly — and  this  is  a  great  point — we 
are  bringing  education  home  to  all  the 
people.  The  next  generation  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  much  better  educated  than 
the  present  one.  'fhey  will  assuredly  de¬ 
sire  to  show  forth  the  fniits  of  that  etluca- 
tion.  If  you  wish  to  localize  cultivation, 
you  must  furnish  local  means  for  so  doing ; 
and  though  it  may  not  appear  a  very 
direct  or  obvious  way,  a  sure  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  it  maybe  found  through  recreation. 
Those  who  can  sing  well  or  dance  well, 
or  talk  well,  or  play  music  well,  or  draw 
well,  will  find  opportunities  for  displaying 
their  acquirements  in  recreation,  and  will 
not  be  so  much  disposed  to  hurry  away 
into  the  vortex  of  the  great  centres  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  which  are  already  far  too  much 
overcrowded. 

If  life  is  ever  to  be  made  comely  and 
beautiful,  it  will  be  by  bringing  some  of 
the  arts  and  refinements  (which  at  present 
are  carried  to  a  great  height  in  the  centres 
of  population)  to  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  so  that  civilization  may  be 
spread  more  equally  all  over  the  world. 

My  readers  may  smile  at  the  large  con¬ 
clusions  which  have  been  brought  out,  in 
commenting  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  innocent  little  construc¬ 
tions  which  I  have  imagined  to  be  built 
upon  many  great  estates.  But  we  must 
have  a  beginning  in  all  things;  and  it 
would  probably  astonish  any  persons,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  proposed  ex¬ 
periment,  to  see  how  many  good  results, 
which  I  have  failed  to  indicate,  would 
proceed  from  its  adoption. 

One  thing  must  always  be  remembered 
with  respiect  to  recreation ;  namely,  that 
regularly  recurrent  pleasures  are  those 
w'hich  effectively  recreate.  It  is  a  very 
good  thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  occasional 
whole  holidays,  and  the  British  people  are 
very  much  obliged  to  Sir  John  Lubbock 
for  the  recent  act  which  bears  his  name, 
and  for  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to 
him.  But  whole  holidays  will  not  do  that 
which  I  think  governing  persons  may  well 
consider  to  be  an  object  for  their  care — 
that  is,  to  provide  the  means  whereby  the 
laboring  population  may  have  constantly 
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recurring  opportunities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  both  of  body  and  mind. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  people 
should  surely  be  a  very  important  concern 
to  the  governing  persons  of  all  kinds.  I 
never  wish  to  depreciate  the  powers  and 
influence  of  individual  men;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  readily  admit  that  on  many  of  the 
greatest  occasions,  even  in  what  appear  to 
be  the  crisis  of  a  nation’s  fate,  individual 
generalship,  or  statesmanship,  may  turn 
the  scale  to  victory,  or  at  least  to  safety. 
But,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  general¬ 
ship  or  statesmanship,  I  believe  that  that 
nation  will  ultimately  hold  its  own  in  the 
world,  and  not  be  down-trodden,  even  by 
signal  defeat,  if  its  population  is  able  to 
lift  an  amount  of  weight  through  a  given 
space,  equal  to  that  which  can  be  lifted  by 
a  like  number  of  the  population  of  any 
neighboring  State — supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  nations  in  question  are  of  any 
thing  like  equal  magnitude.  In  a  word, 
to  put  it  less  mathematically,  that  people 
will  hold  its  own  whose  muscular  force  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  its  neighbors.  No 
nation,  I  believe,  will  continue  to  be  great, 
in  which  there  is  a  large  and  constant  de¬ 
crease  of  that  muscular  force.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  is  a  very  material  way  of 
looking  at  things,  but  we  live  in  a  very 
material  world,  and  must  think  and  act 
accordingly. 

Even  Christendom  has  not  yet  attain¬ 
ed  to  that  spiritual  condition  wherein  the 
bodily  strength  or  weakness  of  the  citizens 
of  a  State  is  unimportant  to  that  State. 
For  the  future  historian — and  a  far-off 


future  I  fear  it  may  be,  if  he  is  to  make  his 
observations  from  a  different  standpoint  to 
that  which  we  occupy — it  will  be  a  most 
remarkable  fact  to  comment  upon,  how 
little  effect  the  Principles  of  Christianity 
have  had  upon  the  conduct  of  Christian 
States  to  one  another.  There  may  be 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  good 
Christians  among  the  denizens  of  any 
country ;  but  the  State,  though  it  may  ar¬ 
rogate  to  itself  religious  fidelity  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  claim  for  its  Sovereign 
the  titles  of  Most  Christian  King,  or  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  remains  essentially 
Pagan,  if  its  religion  is  to  be  divined  from 
its  conduct  to  other  States.  It  has,  in 
general,  no  hesitation  to  be  the  first  in 
carrying  war  into  a  neighboring  country, 
upon  the  most  ridiculous  and  frivolous 
pretexts ;  and,  whichever  State  wins  the 
day,  such  use  is  mostly  made  of  victory 
as  to  insure  a  longing  for  revenge  in  the 
conquered  country,  and  a  perfect  certainty 
of  future  retaliation. 

It  is  a  strange,  but  a  marked  illustration 
of  this  fact,  that  a  writer  like  myself,  who 
abominates  war,  and  who  holds  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  stupid  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  wicked  things  in  the  world,  must 
yet,  in  pleading  for  recreation,  urge,  as  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  it  should  occupy 
the  attention  of  Government  and  govern¬ 
ing  persons,  that  it  tends  to  keep  up  ath¬ 
letic  power  in  the  people,  and  so  to  make 
us  fully  capable  of  sustaining  an  invasion, 
or  of  undertaking,  probably  on  behalf  of 
allies  or  colonists,  a  foreign  war. 

f  From  Macmillan' s  Afagatine. 
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The  old  Court-yard  of  the  “  Ours  d’Or” 
is  full  of  warm  light,  but  it  is  not  glowing 
August  sunshine. 

The  tall  fuschias  in  green  tubs  which 
border  the  court  are  scarcely  in  leaf ;  there 
are  no  blossom-buds  on  the  myrtles,  though 
they  have  put  out  bright  tender  little  leaves 
of  expectation ;  the  fountain  sparkles,  but 
the  fish  are  not  gamboling  in  the  basin 
below — they  are  still  housed  safely  in  the 
glass  globe  in  Cldmence’s  parlor. 

The  sun  disports  himself  chiefly  among 


the  gueldres  roses  and  lilacs,  which  atone 
just  now  for  the  shabby  brown  show  they 
will  make  in  autumn,  by  a  perfect  luxury 
of  blossoms ;  snowy  masses  with  exquisite 
green  and  gray  shadows  in  between ;  lilac 
flowers,  now  rich,  now  delicate — always 
exquisite,  both  in  hue  and  fragrance. 

It  is  almost  May,  and  yet  the  keen 
March  wind  lingers  so  as  to  keep  Eulalie 
the  cook — there  is  no  male  at  this  old 

Flemish  inn — mindful  of  her  rheumatism, 
and  unwilling  to  venture  out  of  the  warm 
shelter  of  her  kitchen. 

Eulalie  is  a  small  spare  woman,  with  a 
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clever  face  and  dark  eyes ;  these  are  full 
of  vexation  as  she  stands  beside  a  small 
table  on  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  and  strips 
the  leaves  from  crisp  young  lettuce-plants. 

“  It  is  insupportable,”  she  grumbles,  as 
she  drops  each  leaf  deftly  into  the  shining 
brass  pan  of  water  at  her  feet  “  Mam’selle 
Cl^mence  goes  beyond  reason ;  if  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Madame  Scherer,  were  to  ask  for  the 
gown  off  Mam’selle’s  back  she  would  send 
it  her.  She  gave  Madame  Scherer  a  hus¬ 
band,  though  it  almost  broke  her  heart, 
and  that  is  enough — too  much  ;  it  is  folly 
to  go  on  pouring  wine  into  a  full  bottle.” 

Eulalie  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  shreds 
off  the  lettuce-leaves  faster  than  ever ;  she 
has  a  clever  head  and  a  warm  heart,  but 
her  temper  needs  a  safety-valve.  Some 
time  ago  it  had  found  this,  when  Madame 
de  Vos — the  mother  of  the  landlord  of  the 
“  Oursd’Or” — came  self-invited  to  manage 
her  son’s  household. 

Eulalie  disliked  the  fat  pink-faced  dame 
from  the  beginning,  first  for  the  petty  vexa¬ 
tions  which  Madame  de  Vos  had  inflicted 
on  her  son’s  wife,  Eulalie’s  own  dear  mis¬ 
tress,  but  chiefly  for  the  unceremonious 
way  in  which  she  had  installed  herself  at 
the  “  Ours  d’Or”  after  her  daughter-in-law’s 
death. 

Eulalie  had  put  on  her  war-paint  at  that 
time,  and  had  felt  compelled  to  keep  her 
fighting  weapons  sharp  and  bright,  and  to 
say  truth  this  process  was  in  some  way 
congenial  to  the  skillful  old  woman. 

At  that  time  had  happened  the  great  sor¬ 
row  of  Cldmence  de  Vos.  Her  betrothed 
lover,  Louis  Scherer,  had  returned  at  the 
appointed  time  to  claim  her  as  his  wife ; 
but  CWmence  was  absent,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  her  young  sister  Rosalie,  and,  as 
Eulalie  always  persisted  in  affirming,  the 
manoeuvres  of  Madame  de  Vos,  so  infatua¬ 
ted  the  young  soldier,  that  Cldmence  vol¬ 
untarily  released  him  from  his  troth-plight, 
and  he  and  Rosalie  were  married. 

But  Cl^mence’s  father  had  been  unable 
to  forgive  the  wound  inflicted  on  his  belov¬ 
ed  child,  and,  on  Rosalie’s  wedding-day, 
madame  her  grandmother  went  back  to 
live  in  her  own  house  at  Louvain. 

“  Dame !  what  a  happiness !  what  a  re¬ 
lief !”  Eulalie  had  said.  “  Mam’selle  Cld- 
mence  will  now  take  the  place  that  should 
always  have  been  hers ;  and  what  an  angel 
is  Mam’selle  CWnacnce!” 

It  may  be  that  the  principle  which  urg¬ 
ed  the  cook  at  the  “  Ours  d’Or”  so  con- 
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stantly  to  brighten  the  shining  brass  pots 
and  pans  on  her  kitchen-wall  was  thorough, 
and  led  her  also  to  fear  lest  her  tongue  too 
might  grow  dull  and  rusty  unless  she  some¬ 
times  shaqjened  it  against  her  master 
Auguste  de  Vos,  and  even  against  the 
“  angel”  Mam’selle  Cl^mence. 

There  is  a  slight  sound,  and  Eulalie 
looks  up. 

A  black-cloaked  figure  stands  at  the 
parlor  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
long,  paved,  arched-over  entrance  to  the 
court-yard  of  the  “  Ours  d’Or.” 

Eulalie  comes  forward  to  the  door  of 
her  kitchen,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  paved  entrance  way. 

“  Mam’selle  Cl^mence,”  she  says,  shrilly. 

“Yes,  yes,  Eulalie,  I  am  coming;”  the 
voice  is  so  sweet  that  one  is  impatient  to 
see  the  face  which  goes  with  it,  but  Cld- 
mence  has  turned  back  to  listen  to  her 
father’s  last  words. 

Auguste  de  Vos  is  a  stout,  florid  Belgian, 
but  he  has  dark  hair  and  an  intelligent 
face.  He  looks  younger,  and  happier  too, 
since  he  has  been  left  to  live  alone  with 
Cl^mence ;  he  has  the  same  blessed  free¬ 
dom  from  domestic  worry  that  he  enjoyed 
while  his  wife  lived.  Cl<^mence  has  a  dex¬ 
terous  way  of  keeping  the  bright  side  of 
life  turned  towards  her  father;  even  Eu¬ 
lalie’s  querulousness  rarely  reaches  him. 
Auguste  de  Vos  has  never  been  a  demon¬ 
strative  man ;  but  ever  since  the  evening 
when  Rosalie’s  marriage  was  decided,  there 
has  been  a  graver  tenderness  in  his  man¬ 
ner  to  his  eldest  daughter,  a  something  not 
to  be  painted  in  words,  but  which  often 
kindles  in  Cldmence  that  strange  emotion 
which  brings  a  sob  and  a  smile  together. 

“  Well,  my  child,”  Auguste  de  Vos  is 
saying,  “  if  thou  sayest  it  is  needful,  I  yield ; 
but  remember  always  that  Rosalie  has 
three  maids  and  only  two  children :  it  is  to 
me  inconceivable  that  after  all  her  grand¬ 
mother  has  done  for  her,  and  for  I.ouis 
Scherer  too,  they  should  not  contrive  to 
nurse  my  mother  in  her  sickness  without 
thy  help.” 

Cl^mence  smiles :  she  has  a  sweet,  pen¬ 
sive  face,  but  her  dark  eyes  light  up  at  this 
smile,  and  sparkle  brightly  through  the 
long  black  lashes. 

“  Poor  Rosalie !  Thou  art  severe,  my 
father ;  but  it  is  almost  the  first  request  she 
has  made  me  since  her  marriage,  and  it 

seems  a  beginning,  and - ”  here  Cl^- 

mence  falters  and  blushes,  and  then  looks 
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frankly  into  her  father’s  eyes — he  is  father 
and  mother  both  to  her  now — “  only  thou 
knowest  well  Rosalie  has  never  been  the 
same  to  me  since  she  went  away.” 

Her  father’s  eyes  are  full  of  wistful  ten¬ 
derness. 

“  The  fault  is  none  of  thy  making,  Cl^- 
mence.” 

“  I  must  go  to  Eulalie she  nods  and 
leaves  him.  “  Poor  Rosalie,”  she  says  to 
herself,  “  she  is  not  yet  forgiven.” 

“  Hein,”  Eulalie  puts  her  head  on  one 
side  like  a  pugnacious  sparrow  as  Cl^mence 
steps  into  the  kitchen,”  fine  doings,  indeed ; 
and  it  is  true  then,  Mam’selle,  that  you  go 
to-morrow  to  Bruges  to  nurse  the  bonne- 
maman  who  never  was  once  good  to 
you  ?” 

“  Hush,  Eulalie,  you  may  not  so  speak 
of  my  grandmother,”  Cldmence’s  gray  eyes 
look  almost  severe. 

Eulalie  turns  to  the  table  behind  her. 

”  I  speak  as  I  find,  Mam’selle.  Duty  is 
duty  everywhere ;  and  to  me,  Mam’selle, 
Monsieur  is  of  more  value  than  Madame 
his  mother,  and  he  will  be  sad  without  you ; 
and  she — well  she  would  have  perhaps  a 
little  neglect,  what  will  you  ?  Madame 
Scherer  is  young,  and  she  loves  her  ease ; 
but  she  will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of 
Madame  de  Vos,  if  you  do  not  go, 
Mam’selle  Cldmence.” 

“  Nevertheless  I  am  going.”  Climence 
speaks  decidedly,  and  her  bright  smile  qui¬ 
ets  Eulalie.  “Now  I  want  some  broth,  a 
cold  chicken,  if  you  can  spare  me  one,  and 
some  eggs.  I  am  going  to  see  your  friend, 
the  wife  of  the  sacristan  of  St.  Michel.” 

Eulalie  grunts,  but  she  produces  the 
food  demanded,  and  carefully  stows  it  away 
in  a  basket. 

“  It  is  all  very  well,”  she  says ;  “  I  don’t 
grudge  the  food  and  drink  which  Mam’selle 
gives,  but  I  ask  myself,  when  Mam’selle 
Cl^mence  marries  and  goes  away — and  she 
will  marry  some  day,  1  suppose — ah  !  but 
the  man  will  be  lucky ! — what  will  then 
happen  to  the  wife  of  the  sacristan  and  all 
the  other  sick  folk  of  our  parish  ?  She 
has  used  them  to  these  dainties ;  ma  foi ! 
it  will  be  hjyder  to  give  them  up  altogether 
than  to  go  without  them  now.” 

Louis  Scherer  left  the  army  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  ;  he  has  an  appointment  at  Bruges, 
and  Rosalie  found  housekeeping  so  little 
to  her  liking,  that  after  the  first  few  months 
she  persuaded  her  husband  to  let  Madame 
de  Vos  live  with  them. 
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For  a  time  this  arrangement  had  been 
successful.  Madame  doted  on  the  young 
couple,  managed  the  servants,  and  contri¬ 
buted  liberally  to  household  expenses ;  but 
when  babies  came— two  with  only  a  year’s 
interval  between — strife  arose  at^ut  their 
management,  and  the  discord  in  his  house¬ 
hold  disgusted  Louis  Scherer. 

It  was  at  his  instigation  that  Rosalie  had 
now  written  to  ask  Cldmence  to  come  and 
help  to  nurse  Madame  de  Vos  in  her  sick¬ 
ness. 


Louis  met  his  wife’s  sister  at  the  railway 
station.  Cldmence  had  not  seen  him  for 
more  than  a  year ;  she  thought  he  looked 
aged ;  his  fair,  handsome  face  was  full  of 
worry.  * 

They  had  met  since  the  marriage,  and 
all  remembrance  of  the  old  relations  had 
been  effaced  by  the  new,  save  it  may  be  a 
certain  self-complacency  in  the  man  in  the 
society  of  the  woman  who  had  once  so 
dearly  loved  him,  and  in  the  woman  a  cer¬ 
tain  blindness  to  faults  which  were  visible 
to  all  other  eyes ;  but  then  Cl^mence  de 
Vos  was  indulgent  to  every  one — to  every 
one  but  herself. 

She  asked  after  all  the  family,  and  then, 

“  How  is  the  Soeur  Marie  ?”  she  asked. 
“  Does  Rosalie  see  her  often  ?” 

“  Mafoi” — Louis  twirled  his  pretty,  soft 
mustaches :  he  was  really  handsome, 
though  he  looked  too  well  aware  of'the 
fact — “  Rosalie  may,  and  she  may  not, 
see  your  aunt,  the  Sceur  Marie;  but  she 
does  not  tell  me.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  religieuses,  especially  when  they  are  no 
longer  young  or  pretty ;  but  here  we  are, 
Cl^mence,  and  there  is  your  little  god¬ 
daughter  jjeeping  out  of  the  window.” 

They  had  come  up  a  by- street,  which 
ended  on  the  quay  of  one  of  the  canals, 
bordered  on  this  side  by  a  closely  planted 
line  of  poplar-trees.  The  newly  opened 
leaves  trembled  in  the  warm  sunshine  re¬ 
flected  from  the  red  high-gabled  houses 
over  the  water — houses  which  went  straight 
down  to  the  canal  edge,  and  seemed  to 
bend  forward  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  their 
own  full-length  reflections  in  the  yellow 
water.  Behind  the  houses  rose  the  grace¬ 
ful  tourelles  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  be¬ 
yond,  rising  high  above  all  the  rest,  was  the 
beffroi.  It  was  just  three  o’clock,  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  carillon  sounded  out  from  the 
lofty  tower,  swelling  with  sweet  throbs. 
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through  the  air  above  them,  as  if  the  angels 
were  holding  a  musical  festival  in  those 
melodious,  unearthly  strains. 

But  Louis  was  too  much  used  to  the  car¬ 
illon  to  notice  it  “  There  is  your  god¬ 
daughter,  Cl^mence,”  he  said. 

Cldmence  started  from  her  rapt  lis¬ 
tening.  It  had  seemed  to  her  she  heard 
her  mother’s  voice  up  there  among  the 
angels. 

Louis  Scherer  lived  in  a  red  stepped-ga- 
bled  house.  There  was  a  pointed  window 
in  the  gable,  with  an  arched  hood  of  gray 
stone ;  the  window-mullions  too  were  of 
stone.  Below  were  two  similar  windows, 
with  a  carved  spandril  between  the  arches ; 
and  at  one  of  these  lower  windows  peeped 
out  a  little  smiling  cherub-face — a  minia¬ 
ture,  Cldmende  thought,  of  Rosalie. 

Cl^raence  kissed  teth  hands  to  the  little 
maid,  and  then  went  in  through  the  open 
archway  below  the  windows. 

There  was  a  patter  of  little  feet,  a  chirrup 
of  slight  treble  voices,  and  then  two  laugh¬ 
ing  baby  faces  peeped  from  behind  a  green, 
hsdf-closed  door  on  the  left  of  the  paved 
entrance. 

Cldmence  forgot  where  she  was,  forgot 
even  the  bonne-maman’s  illness,  and  sat 
down  on  the  door-step,  with  the  two 
blooming  darlings  nestling  in  her  arms. 

The  younger  of  the  two,  the  little  Cl^- 
mence,  talk^  glibly  in  her  soft,  incoherent 
gibberish,  but  little  Louis  played  for  a 
while  at  being  shy,  alternately  hiding  his 
face  in  his  aunt’s  black  cloak,  or  else  look¬ 
ing  up  with  round,  shining  blue  eyes,  and 
his  pink,  fat  forefinger  between  his  pouting 
lips. 

l  ouis  had  passed  on  into  the  house  to 
fetch  his  wife. 

“  Tiens,  tiens !”  Rosalie’s  voice  sound¬ 
ed  so  shrill,  that  Cl^mence  put  the  children 
off  her  lap,  and  jumped  up  fiom  her  low 
seat. 

The  sisters  kissed  each  other  affection¬ 
ately,  and  then  they  exchanged  looks. 

“  Ma  foi !"  Rosalie  said  to  herself,  “  CW- 
mence  grows  younger-looking  every  time  I 
see  her.” 

“  Rosalie  looks  troubled and  CW- 
mence  followed  her  sister  upstairs,  stifling  a 
wish  that  she  would  look  more  sweet  and 
simple.  She  was  still  a  beautiful  blonde  ; 
but  the  Rosalie  of  Cl^mence’s  youth  had 
been  lovelier  in  her  simplicity  than  the  be- 
ftizzled,  over- dressed  lady,  whose  smile  was 
so  forced  and  rare.  In  the  short  minute 


that  followed  their  greeting  CWmence  had 
seen  Loulou  shrink  away  from  his  mother, 
and  cling  to  his  father’s  knees. 

Madame  de  Vos’s  bedroom  was  at  the 
end  of  the  upstairs  gallery.  The  walls 
were  white,  and  so  were  the  bed-hangings, 
with  their  white  tufted  fringe.  The  cush¬ 
ion  in  the  window-seat  was  covered  in 
white  dimity ;  the  window  itself  was  shroud¬ 
ed  in  white  curtains,  fringed  like  the  bed- 
hangings.  All  this  white  seemed  to  bring 
out  in  yet  stronger  relief  the  deeply  tinted 
pink  face  of  Madame  de  Vos.  She  stretch¬ 
ed  one  hand  out  to  greet  Cl^mence;  the 
other  lay  still  on  the  coverlet,  powerless  for 
evermore. 

“  Eh  bien,  my  child,  thou  art  come  at 
last,  then,  to  look  at  what  is  left  of  thy 
grandmother.  Ah !  but,  Cldraence,  is  it 
not  incredible  that  I,  so  active,  and  of  so 
perfect  a  constitution,  should  be  lying  here 
like  a  silly  old  woman,  and  la  mbre  Berot, 
that  old  imbecile,  who  has  at  least  ten 
more  •  years  than  I  have,  ails  nothing  ? 
Ma  foi,  I  can  not  understand  how  this  is. 

Cl^mence  kissed  the  fretful  face,  and 
then  seated  herself  at  the  bedside. 

“  Thou  canst  stay  a  few  minutes,  Cld- 
mence,”  Rosalie  nodded,  “  but  not  longer. 
I  have  much  to  say  to  thee.” 

Madame  de  Vos  looked  angry. 

“  Rosalie,  thou  art  so  selfish.  Thou 
hast  Louis  and  the  children ;  leave 
CMmence  to  me :  I  have  no  one.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  a  weary  sigh. 
Rosalie  made  an  expressive  grimace  at 
her  sister,  and  crept  out  of  the  room. 
Cl^mence  sighed  too.  At  home  she  and 
her  father  lived  in  such  unbroken  harmo¬ 
ny,  this  discord  seemed  doubly  jarring. 
This  was  only  her  second  visit  to  Bruges, 
and  when  Rosalie  had  paid  short  visits  to 
the  “  Ours  d’Or”  she  had  been  gay  and 
bright.  But  her  grandmother  soon  claim¬ 
ed  Cl^mence’s  attention.  Madame  de 
Vos  began  with  her  own  sufferings,  and 
then  went  on  to  the  neglect,  the  vanity, 
the  bad  temper  of  Rosalie. 

“And,  Cl^mence,  she  is  also  jealous. 
She  will  not  let  thee  stay  long  with  me, 
lest  thou  shouldst  love  me  be^t.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  little  ones:  they  love  the 
bonne-maman,  poor  darlings ;  and  so  they 
may  not  run  to  the  end  of  the  gallery 
— and  I  who  have  done  every  thing  for 
her.” 

As  soon  as  she  could  get  the  words  in, 
Cl^mence  interrupted — 
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“  Does  la  tante  come  to  see  thee — the 
Soeur  Marie  ?” 

“No;  no  one  remembers  me  now.  I 
am  helpless,  and  suffering,  and  forgotten. 
I  had  plenty  of  friends,  as  thou  knowest, 
when  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  and  did 
not  spend  my  money  on  ungrateful  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Saur  Marie,  why  should  she 
come  ?  Rosalie  told  me  that  Louis  dis- 
liketl  to  see  her,  and  so  I  told  my  poor 
Marie  to  keep  away ;  and,  Cle'mence,  it  is 
true  that  Marie  is  not  an  amusing  com¬ 
panion.” 

It  was  such  a  new  pleasure  for  the  in¬ 
valid  to  get 'so  sweet  and  cheerful  a  listen¬ 
er,  that  she  would  scarcely  let  Cl^mence 
go  when  she  was  summon^  to  supper. 

Sounds  of  angry  voices  came  from  the 
eating-room.  Cl^mence  opened  the  door, 
and  met  Louis  just  coming  out.  He  had 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  was 
flushed. 

“  Bon  soir,  my  sister,”  he  said.  “  You 
and  Rosalie  may  have  all  the  talk  to  your¬ 
selves.” 

He  passed  out,  and  Clfemence  looked  at 
her  sister.  Rosalie’s  face  was  heated  and 
angr)'.  She  sat  in  sullen  silence,  and 
gave  Cl^mence  her  supper  without  any  re¬ 
mark. 

“  I  find  bonne-maman  better  than  I 
thought  to  find  her.  The  attack  does  not 
seem  to  affect  her  speech.” 

Rosalie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  Thou  mayst  well  say  that."  She  toss¬ 
ed  her  befrizzed  head.  “  Very  surely  she 
has  been  telling  thee  fine  tales  about  me 
and  my  doings.  Ah !  I  know” — she  dis¬ 
regarded  Cle'mence’s  attempt  to  stop  her 
— “  it  is  always  I  who  do  all  the  wrong. 
Others  may  do  as  they  choose ;  but 
they  are  always  right  with  bonne-ma¬ 
man.” 

CMmence’s  heart  ached ;  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  no  union  in  this  house¬ 
hold.  A  tender  motherly  longing  to 
comfort  her  young  sister  urged  her  to 
speak. 

“  But  how  is  it,  Rosalie  ? — thou  wast 
always  the  one  she  loved  best.  When 
people  are  ill,  dearest,  they  get  fractious, 
and  find  fault  with  those  they  prefer.” 

Rosalie  shook  her  head. 

“  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  it,  Cl^mence. 
It  did  not  begin  with  this  illness  :  the 
bonne-maman  is  unjust  and  selfish,  and  1 
do  not  wish  to  talk  about  her.” 

It  seemed  to  Cl^mence  that  it  was  not 


easy  to  talk  about  any  thing  to  Rosalie. 
She  would  not  speak  either  of  her  husband 
or  her  children.  The  only  subject  in  which 
she  seemed  interested  was  a  new  toilette — 
a  dress  and  bonnet  she  had  been  choosing 
for  the  ffite  to  be  held  next  week  in  the 
Jardin  Botanique. 

“  Thou  wilt  like  it,  C16mence.  There 
will  be  music,  and  the  officers  will  all  be 
there.”  It  seemed  to  Cl^mence  that  Ro¬ 
salie  blushed. 

“  But  I  shall  not  go.  The  bonne-ma¬ 
man  is  quite  helpless,  though  she  can  talk, 
and  I  do  not  think  she  ought  to  be  left  till 
she  is  better.” 

“As  thou  wilt.”  Rosalie’s  sullen  look 
came  back,  and  it  seemed  best  to  leave  her 
to  herself. 

,  III. 

The  ffite  in  the  Jardin  Botanique  be¬ 
gins  at  two  o’clock.  There  is  just  time  to 
hurry  over  the  children’s  meal,  and  for  Ro¬ 
salie  to  make  a  fresh  toilette  when  she 
comes  in  from  mass. 

She  is  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety  when  she 
comes  downstairs.  Cl^mence  has  not 
seen  her  sister  look  so  bright  since  her  ar¬ 
rival  at  Bruges. 

“  Come,  Loulou,  make  haste.  Rosalie 
speaks  cheerfully,  without  the  fretful  ring 
to  which  CMmence  has  grown  accustom¬ 
ed.  “  We  shall  be  late,  if  thou  dost  not 
hasten.”  She  goes  to  the  window.  It 
seems  a  matter  of  course  that  Cldmence 
should  sit  between  the  two  children,  giv¬ 
ing  them  their  dinner. 

“  Oh  !  what  lovely  weather !” — there  is 
all  the  glee  of  a  child  in  Rosalie’s  voice 
— “  and  I  was  so  afraid  it  would  be 
cold  !” 

The  door  opened,  and  her  husband 
came  in.  He  was  evidently  struck  by  her 
improved  looks. 

“  Are  we  not  gay  in  our  new  bonnet  ?” 
he  said,  to  Cldmence.  “  I  am  just  in  time, 
Rosalie,  to  escort  thee  to  the  Jardin  Bo¬ 
tanique.” 

“  Thanks” — Cldmence  started  at  the 
changed  voice,  and  she  saw  the  smile  fade 
away — “  I  have  no  wish  to  be  troublesome, 
Louis.  I  am  sure  thou  couldst  find  a  more 
amusing  companion ;  and  I  have  to  take 
care  of  Loulou  and  little  CMmence.” 

“  As  it  pleases  thee ;  but  I  suppose  we 
may  as  well  start  together.” 

Louis  spoke  carelessly ;  but  it  seemed 
to  Cl^mence  that  he  was  wounded.  He 
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stood  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock¬ 
ets,  while  the  children  were  got  ready. 

Cl^mence  sighed  when  they  had  all 
gone  away.  It  had  been  sad  enough  to 
see  the  disunion  between  Rosalie  and  her 
grandmother,  but  this  was  worse.  Was 
Louis  really  an  unkind  husband,  and  was 
this  the  secret  of  the  change  in  Rosalie  ? 
But  her  grandmother’s  bell  rang  loudly, 
and  she  was  soon  by  the  invalid’s  bed,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  reiteration  of  all  her  suflFer- 
ings,  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
family  Van  Rooms,  and  the  devotion  evinc¬ 
ed  by  Madame  de  Vos  to  her  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

“  I  am  glad  the  day  is  so  fine,”  said 
CWmence. 

Madame  de  Vos  grunted  and  turned 
away  with  a  discontented  look  on  her 
pink  face. 

“  Thou  art  glad  for  Rosalie  to  play  pea¬ 
cock.  Ah,  Clrfmence,  if  thou  wert  mar¬ 
ried  to  Louis,  would  it  be  necessary  for 
thee  to  chatter  to  all  the  officers  in  the 
town  ?” 

Cl^mence  gave  a  little  start,  but  she  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  of  something  else;  she  would 
not  believe  evil  of  Rosalie. 

Louis  came  home  long  before  Rosalie 
did ;  he  brought  Loulou  with  him.  C\6- 
mence  found  the  little  boy  in  his  nursery, 
crying. 

“  PapMi  has  sent  me  away  from  him,” 
he  sobbed ;  “  and  maman  has  called  me 
a  naughty  boy,  and  I’m  not  naughty,  my 
aunt.” 

Cl^mence  always  stole  some  minutes 
every  day  from  the  invalid,  to  play  with 
the  children ;  but  to-day  she  staid  in  the 
nursery  longer  than  usud.  It  was  a  large 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house :  no  fear 
that  noise  could  reach  mother  or  grand¬ 
mother.  Cl^mence  romped  and  laughed 
till  she  was  fairly  tired ;  she  loved  Loulou 
dearly,  he  was  so  caressing  and  affectionate. 

“  l*hou  art  a  good  fairy,  my  aunt,”  the 
child  said  as  he  came  downstairs  with  her 
to  the  door  of  his  great-grandmother’s 
room.  It  is  always  bright  in  the  house 
now  thou  art  here ;  I  am  never  triste.” 

He  hugged  her  so  tightly  that  Cl^- 
mence’s  face  was  hidden  in  her  curls. 

At  that  moment  Rosalie  appeared  at 
the  other  end  of  the  passage ;  she  looked 
flushed  and  angry,  and  she  passed  on  into 
her  room  without  a  word. 

When  CMmence  went  downstairs  to  sup¬ 
per,  she  found  Louis  alone. 


“  I  am  not  going  out  this  evening,”  he 
said.  “  We  need  not  wait  supper  for  Ro¬ 
salie  ;  she  has  gone  to  bed.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  Cldmence  asked  herself. 
“  There  is  a  constrained  atmosphere  in 
this  house.  I  dare  not  ask  a  question, 
lest  I  should  do  mischief  or  make  a  quar¬ 
rel.  Are  Louis  and  Rosalie  really  mis¬ 
erable,  or  is  it  only  before  others  that 
they  speak  so  coldly  ?” 

Marriage  was  different  from  what  Cl^- 
meiice  had  pictured  it ;  and  yet  when  she 
thought  of  her  father  and  mother,  she  felt 
that  there  must  be  something  amiss  be¬ 
tween  Louis  and  Rosalie. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast-time,  Lou¬ 
lou  sat  close  to  his  mother. 

“  The  aunt  Cl^mence  is  a  good  fairy,” 
he  said ;  “  if  I  am  crying,  she  makes  me 
happy  again :  she  is  like  sunshine ;  the 
room  is  dark  and  sad  when  she  goes  out 
of  it.  Maman,  get  some  sunshine  from 
our  aunt  Cldmence.” 

Rosalie  was  pouring  out  coffee;  her 
hand  shook,  and  the  table-cloth  was  spoiled. 

She  turn^  a  crimson  face  on  Loulou, 
and  boxed  his  ears. 

“  Go  upstairs,  naughty  chatter-box :  see 
the  mischief  thou  hast  done.” 

Louis  Scherer  looked  up  from  his  news¬ 
paper.  Generally  he  ate  his  breakfast 
without  making  a  remark  of  any  kind; 
but  Loulou  w'as  his  special  darling. 

“  Thou  art  unjust,”  he  said  to  his  wife  : 
“  it  is  not  Loulou  who  upset  the  coffee.” 

Rosalie’s  eyes  flashed. 

“  No ;  of  course  it  is  always  I  who  am  to 
blame — I  who  am  wrong  with  every  one.” 

She  got  up,  and  left  the  breakfast-table. 
Louis  muttered  an  exclamation,  and  then 
he  smiled  at  Cldmence. 

“  Will  you  ix)ur  out  coffee  or  shall  I  ?” 
he  said. 

CMmence  felt  miserable. 

“  Go  after  her,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Louis  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“  You  are  not  used  to  Rosalie ;  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  her  to  be  jealous.  It  is  you 
and  the  children  to-day ;  it  will  be  some 
one  else  to-morrow.  It  is  better  to  leave 
her  alone.” 

“And  yet,”  Cldmence  thought  as  she 
sat  afterwards  in  her  grandmother’s  room, 
“what  can  this  leaving  alone  come  to? 
Must  not  each  of  these  little  jars  weaken 
love?  And  how  they  loved  each  other 
once ;  ah  !  if  I  could  only  see  them  happy 
again !” 
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She  heard  a  rustling  at  the  door ;  open¬ 
ing  it  gently,  she  saw  little  Louis  sobbing, 
curled  up  on  the  passage  floor. 

Cldmence  held  out  her  hand,  but  the 
child  shrank  away. 

“What  is  it,  darling?”  She  went 
after  him,  and  caught  him  up  in  her 
arms. 

“  It  is  thy  fault,  not  mine  now.”  A 
look  of  infinite  relief  came  into  the  little 
troubled  face.  “  Maman  says  I  am  naugh¬ 
ty  to  love  thee  so  much ;  and  now  it  is 
thou  who  lovest  me.  Aunt  Cldmence ;  but 
he  twined  his  arms  round  her  neck,  “  I 
do  love  thee  best  in  the  world.” 

Aunt  Cl^mence  was  glad  to  hide  her 
eyes  among  his  golden  curls.  She  was 
shocked,  frightened  even,  that  Rosalie 
could  thus  teach  her  child  evil ;  and  yet, 
what  could  she  do  ?  If  she  spoke  to  Ro¬ 
salie,  it  might  perhaps  bring  open  discord 
between  them. 

She  stood  hugging  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  Rosalie’s  door  opened. 

Cl^mence  felt  guilty  before  her  sister’s 
frowning  face,  only  for  an  instant,  then  she 
set  little  Loulou  down. 

“  Run  upstairs,”  she  said  quietly ;  “  go 
and  play  with  the  little  one.” 

The  boy  looked  from  one  face  to  the 
other,  and  hesitated. 

“  Go,  Loulou,”  said  C16mence ;  and  he 
bounded  upstairs. 

“  Why  dost  thou  send  him  away,  Cle- 
nience  ?  When  I  asked  thee  to  come  and 
nurse  our  grandmother,  it  was  not  that  thou 
mightest  rule  my  children  and  my  house.” 

Clemence  ojiened  her  bedroom  door. 

“  Come  in  here,”  she  said.  Rosalie  had 
spoken  in  a  high,  constrained  voice,  and 
one  of  the  servants  was  crossing  the  end 
of  the  gallery. 

Rosalie  fallowed  her  sister,  but  she  went 
on  speaking. 

“  I  care  not  who  hears  me  :  I  have  done 
no  wrong  this  time.  No  mother  can  sub¬ 
mit  quietly  to  be  robbed  of  the  love  of  her 
children.” 

“  Listen  to  me.”  Clemence  spoke  firmly. 
“  Rosalie,  thou  art  not  happy,  and  thy 
vexation  makes  thee  unjust  to  all.  Chil¬ 
dren  always  like  new  faces ;  if  I  were  here 
always,  Loulou  would  not  care  for  me; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  bonne-maman. 
Why,  Rosalie,”  Clemence’s  eyes  were  full 
of  tender  sweetness — she  smiled  into  the 
fair  sulky  face,  “  thou  knowest  thou  wast  al¬ 
ways  the  pet  and  the  favorite :  no  one  could 
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ever  help  loving  thee.  Jealousy  should 
never  trouble  thee.” 

Rosalie’s  eyes  flamed  with  anger. 

“  Thou  art  as  unjust  as  Louis  is.  I  am 
not  jealous,  I  am  not  vain ;  but  surely 
when  I  find  every  one  preferred,  when 
husband  and  children  too  desert  me,  it  is 
time  that  I  should  feel  it.  I  am  not  insen¬ 
sible,  Clemence.  Cold,  correct  people  do 
not  know  how  warm  hearts  suffer.”  Tears 
sprang  to  her  angry  eyes,  but  she  wiped 
them  away.  “  It  is  useless  for  one  to  try 
to  teach  another.” 

Clfemence  put  her  arm  round  her  sister, 
and  kissed  the  flushed  unwilling  cheek. 

“  I  did  not  mean  that  thou  hadst  not 
sorrows,  dearest ;  only  thou  must  not  brood 
over  them.  Vexations  are  like  eggs;  if  we 
leave  them  to  grow  cold,  they  will  perish 
out  of  existence;  but  if  we  nurse  them, 
they  will  gain  strength  and  life.  Why  not 
go  and  romp  with  the  children  now  ? — it 
would  do  thee  good.” 

Rosalie  drew  herself  proudly  away, 

“  Single  women  talk  of  what  they  can 
not  understand,”  she  said  bitterly.  “  I 
suppose  I  shall  get  a  lecture  next  on  be¬ 
havior  towards  Louis :  I  am  thankful  all 
the  same ;”  she  curtseyed  profoundly,  and 
then  swept  haughtily  on  to  the  door ;  “  but, 
Clemence,  when  I  want  advice  about  my 
behavior,  I  will  ask  for  it.” 

IV, 

Monsieur  de  Vos  is  pacing  slowly  up 
and  down  the  courtyard  of  the  “  Ours  d’Or,” 
his  head  droops  forward,  his  hands  are 
clasped  behind  him ;  between  them  he 
holds  an  open  letter.  He  has  been  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  perplexed  silence  for, 
at  least  ten  minutes — silence  unbroken  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  vociferations  of  Climence’s 
canary-bird  from  his  green  and  gold  cage 
in  one  of  the  arbors. 

The  silence,  however,  is  not  solitary. 
Eulalie  stands  at  her  kitchen  door.  The 
wind  has  a  keen  easterly  twang  in  it,  but 
Eulalie  has  forgotten  her  rheumatism;  she 
stands  with  her  left  hand  clasping  her 
waist,  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
press^  against  her  lips,  as  if  to  keep  in 
words. 

For,  though  she  has  been  dumb,  her 
face  is  full  of  defiance.  She  has  burst 
forth  once  in  vehement  disapproval,  and 
has  been  bid  to  hold  her  peace ;  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  objections  are  on  her  tongue 
with  a  sure  purpose  of  being  spoken. 
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The  letter  between  her  master’s  fingers 
is  from  Cldmence ;  it  tells  in  simple  words 
that  Madame  de  Vos  is  better,  but  that 
she  needs  change  of  air  and  scene,  and 
that  Cl^mence  wishes  to  bring  her  grand¬ 
mother  home  to  the  “  Ours  d’Or.” 

In  his  heart  Monsieur  de  Vos  feels  the 
truth  of  his  old  servant’s  words,  that  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Vos  has  always  ill-treated  Cltf- 
mence,  and  that  there  will  be  strife  if  she 
comes  back ;  but  Augustus  de  Vos  is  too 
dutiful  to  permit  Eulalie’s  tongue  this  li¬ 
cense,  and  he  has  told  her  sternly  to  mind 
her  own  business. 

“  It  is  my  business,”  muttered  the  cook ; 
“  but  it  ought  to  be  yours.” 

He  stops  at  last  in  his  walk,  and  comes 
up  to  Eulalie. 

“  They  will  be  here  to-morrow,”  he  says : 
“  you  had  better  see  that  their  rooms  are 
ready.” 

“  Monsieur,”  Eulalie’s  face  looks  as 
wooden  as  one  of  the  painted  figures  in  the 
courtyard,  “  I  love  you  and  Mam’selle,  but 
I  can  not  obey  a  new  mistress ;  you  must 
then  engage  a  new  cook  for  die  ‘  Ours 
d’Or.’” 

“  Eulalie,”  the  master’s  face  is  as  set  as 
the  maid’s,  “  you  are  good,  but  you  are 
also  imbecile.  Do  you  not  know  that  you 
could  not  live  away  from  Mam’selle  C16- 
mence  ?  do  you  not  know  also  that  any 
other  soup  than  yours  would  give  me  indi¬ 
gestion  ?  There,  it  is  ended ;  I  will  not 
hear  another  syllable.” 

Monsieur  de  Vos  probably  thinks  it  best 
not  to  trust  to  his  cook’s  self-control,  for  he 
walks  quickly  up  the  arched  entrance-way, 
and  stands  looking  out  over  the  little  place. 

CMmence  does  not  complain  in  her  let¬ 
ter  to  her  father,  and  yet  the  tone  of  it 
troubles  him.  Like  many  another  silent 
man,  seemingly  self-absorbed  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  Auguste  de  Vos  is  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  he  loves ; 
liis  sympathy  with  Cl^mence  is  so  perfect, 
that  he  knows  already  that  her  visit  to 
Bruges  has  been  imhappy,  but  he  is  not 
going  to  question  her. 

“  She  will  tell  me  what  I  ought  to 
know,”  he  said.  “Cl^mence  is  good; 
but  die  has  a  gift  that  is  rarer  among 
women  than  goo^ess — she  knows  when 
to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent.” 

But  when  she  came,  though  Cl^mence 
was  silent,  Monsieur  de  Vos  was  soon  in¬ 
formed  of  the  disunion  in  the  Scherer 
household. 


Madame  de  Vqs  had  not  recovered  the 
use  of  her  left  hand ;  but  she  was  no  long¬ 
er  bedridden,  and  her  tongue  wagged  quite 
as  freely  as  ever. 

She  told  her  son  that  she  was  quite  sure 
Rosalie’s  ill-temper  and  jealousy  had  driven 
Cldmence  away  from  Bruges. 

Monsieur  de  Vos  felt  indignant ;  that 
his  good  patient  child,  after  all  she  had 
suffered,  should  be  ill  treated  by  any  one, 
was  hard  to  bear;  but  unkindness  from 
Rosalie,  for  whom  Cfemence  had  given 
up  the  happiness  of  her  young  life,  seemed 
to  the  tender  father  the  highest  pitch  of 
ingratitude. 

“  And  Louis,  my  mother,  how  does  he 
behave  ?” 

“  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Louis ;  he  is 
pierhaps  not  at  home  so  much  as  he  used 
to  be,  but  what  will  you,  Auguste  ?  If  a 
woman  is  jealous  and  finds  fault,  you  can¬ 
not  ex{)ect  a  man  to  be  always  patient.” 

“  When  people  love  each  other  so  fool¬ 
ishly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  others 
aside  that  just  these  two  may  marry,  ma 
mfere — it  seems  to  me,” — here  Monsieur 
de  Vos  became  conscious  of  his  frowning 
brows  and  irate  voice,  and  smoothed  him¬ 
self  into  a  more  dutiful  aspect — “  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  pair  should  be  more 
than  usually  loving  and  happy.  But  it  is 
true  in  this  as  in  other  things,  ill-gotten 
goods  never  prosper.” 

Madame  de  Vos  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  small  round  eyes.  She  was  not 
crying ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  son’s 
words  were  personal,  and  it  behooved  her 
to  resent  them. 

“You  forget  that  I  approved  of  the 
marriage,  Auguste,  and  it  is  impossible 
with  my  experience  that  I  could  mistake. 
Louis  was  much  more  suited  to  Rosalie 
than  to  Cfemence.” 

“  I  agree  with  you ;”  and  this  ended  the 
discussion,  but  not  the  anger  of  Monsieur 
de  Vos. 


v. 

Meantime  at  Bruges  the  sad  discord 
had  increased.  Till  her  illness,  Madame 
de  Vi>s  had  taken  all  housekeeping  matters 
off  Rosalie’s  hands ;  and  now  that  she  had 
no  one  even  to  consult,  the  young  wife 
found  her  task  too  irksome.  Her  sharp 
temper  made  her  servants  dissatisfied  and 
unwilling,  and  Louis  Scherer  complained 
bitterly  of  the  discomfort  of  his  home. 

“  If  you  stayed  indoors,  Rosalie,  and 
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minded  the  house  and  the  children,  instead 
of  parading  like  a  peacock  on  the  Kauter, 
chattering  to  popinjays,  one  might  get  a 
dinner  or  a  supper  one  could  eat” 

At  this  Rosalie  flew  out  in  rebellion. 
“  She  had  been  brought  up  to  be  waited  on. 
She  had  never  done  servants’  work,  and 
she  was  not  going  to  begin.” 

“  And  about  the  Kauter,”  she  said,  pas¬ 
sionately,  “  it  is  too  bad.  I  may  speak  to 
Captain  Delabre,  or  I  may  not ;  but  I  go 
to  the  Kauter  to  hear  the  band  play,  not 
to  seek  him.  It  is  quite  different  from 
you,  who  go  out  every  evening  to  talk  to 
Eugenie  Legros.” 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Ma  foi,”  he  said,  wearily,  “  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  tired  of  this,  Rosalie.  You  are  always 
angry  when  I  go  to  see  Legros ;  but  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me,  when  I  go  to  smoke 
a  pipe  with  him,  that  I  might  also  talk  to 
his  daughter.  As  you  suggest  it,  I  will 
try  perhaps.  Au  revoir.  I  advise  you  to 
cultivate  a  good  temper.” 

But  Louis  Scherer  did  not  go  as  usual 
to  see  his  old  friend.  Rosalie’s  temper 
had  never  struck  him  so  unfavorably  as  it 
did  to-night.  She  had  grumbled  inces¬ 
santly,  but  she  had  never  spoken  so  open¬ 
ly.  Rosalie  had  parted  angrily  from  her 
sister,  and  had  told  Cldmence  that  it  was 
her  visit  that  had  stirred  up  strife;  and 
though  this  was  not  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  poor  jealous  girl  meant  it,  it  was 
true  that  Louis  had  become  more  aware  of 
his  wife’s  ungentleness  by  means  of  the 
contrast  she  offered  to  CI6mence.  She 
had  grown  into  a  way  of  upbraiding  her 
husband  for  every  thing  he  did,  and  yet 
she  felt  aggrieved  by  his  want  of  tender¬ 
ness.  Louis  Scherer,  on  this  evening,  did 
not  even  give  himself  thg  enjoyment  of  his 
pipe.  He  was  deeply,  thoroughly  un¬ 
happy. 

“  And  women’s  tempers  do  not  improve 
with  age,”  he  thought.  “  Who  could  have 
guessed  a  sweet,  blooming  girl  like  Rosalie 
change  into  such  fretfulness  ?” 

He  paced  up  and  down  beside  the 
canal.  Lights  in  the  distance  twinkled 
among  the  trees,  and  glittered  faintly  on 
the  water.  Some  people  had  stopp>ed  on 
the  nearest  bridge,  and  were  laughing  mer¬ 
rily. 

“  Why  do  I  endure  this  existence  ?”  he 
said,  moodily.  “My  cousin  Jacques,  at 
Brussels,  has  often  said  he  would  gladly 
exchange  his  clerkship  for  mine.  I  have 


enough  for  myself  and  for  Rosalie.  It  is 
hard  to  leave  the  children,  but  it  is  better 
to  leave  them  for  a  time;  at  least,  any 
thing  is  better  than  this  constant  strife.  I 
will  not  submit  to  it.  I  will  tell  Rosalie 
my  intention ;  then  the  next  time  she  finds 
fault  with  me,  I  will  write  to  Jacques.” 

Louis  Scherer  was  good-tempered,  and 
soft,  and  weak;  but  he  was  selfish.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  in  himself  lay  a 
means  of  softening  and  helping  the  irritable 
temper  his  cold,  insouciant  manner  fretted. 
He  represented  to  himself  that  Rosalie 
was  not  the  girl  he  had  married.  He  had 
more  to  vex  him  than  she  had,  and  yet  he 
never  began  a  quarrel,  though  she  was  so 
vain  in  manner  and  extravagant  in  dress. 

“  There  is  no  doubt,”  said  Monsieur 
Scherer,  as  he  walked  slowly  back  to  his 
own  door,  “  that  I  am  an  exceedingly  ill- 
used  husband.”  His  next  remark  was  not 
so  true.  “  It  is  my  own  fault,  for  taking 
things  so  quietly.  I  will  end  the  whole  af¬ 
fair.” 

He  went  home,  and  found  Rosalie  sit¬ 
ting  where  he  had  left  her.  She  had  real¬ 
ly  been  crying  bitterly ;  but  she  would  not 
let  Louis  guess  this,  and  when  he  announc¬ 
ed  his  determination,  she  listened  in  si¬ 
lence.  Louis  waited,  but  she  did  not 
speak ;  and  he  turned  away,  and  went  to 
see  Legros. 

Rosalie  began  to  cry  afresh.  There 
was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Captain  Dela¬ 
bre  came  in.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
much  taller  than  Louis  Scherer,  with  a 
bold,  swaggering  air. 

He  seemed  disturbed  when  he  saw  Ma¬ 
dame  Scherer  crying. 

“  Madame  is  in  sorrow,”  he  said,  awk¬ 
wardly  ;  and  he  sighed. 

It  seemed  to  Rosalie  as  if  she  had  not 
fully  realized  her  husband’s  unkindness  till 
now.  Louis,  to  whom  she  had  given  her¬ 
self  and  her  love,  had  actually  threatened 
to  desert  her;  and  here  was  this  grand 
gentleman — a  grade  higher  in  the  array 
than  Louis  had  ever  been — troubled  at 
even  the  sight  of  her  grief. 

Her  heart  felt  bursting ;  it  relieved 
itself  in  a  fresh  flow  of  sobs  and  tears. 

The  captain  looked  still  more  tender 
and  sympathetic.  He  felt  that  he 
should  like  to  punch  the  head  of  Louis 
Scherer. 

“  Pardon  me,  madame ;  may  I  not  ask 
what  is  your  sorrow  ?” 

Rosalie’s  sobs  grew  less  frequent. 
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“  I  can  not  tell  you,  monsieur.”  A  little 
quivering  sob  came;  but  she  wijjed  her 
eyes,  and  felt  ashamed  of  her  wet  face. 
“  But — but  I  am  the  most  miserable  wo¬ 
man  in  the  world.” 

“  Ma  foi,  do  not  say  so  ;  it  makes  me 
too  sad.  But  can  I  not  make  you  hap¬ 
pier  ?” 

The  Captain’s  voice  was  very  soothing 
in  its  tenderness.  “Ah !  if  Louis  would 
only  s|>eak  to  me  like  that,”  she  thought. 
“  No,  monsieur ;  no  one  can  make  me 
happy.  My  husband  is  angry  with  me, 
and  I - ”  here  her  sobs  began  again. 

Captain  Delabre  took  Madame  Scherer’s 
hand. 

“  The  man  who  can  cause  grief  to  so 

fair  and  angel-like  a  being - ”  and  then 

he  stopped  abruptly.  The  door  had  open¬ 
ed,  and  Louis  ^herer  stood  frowning  on 
the  threshold. 

Captain  Delabre  did  not  let  go  the 
hand  he  held.  He  rose  with  admirable 
coolness. 

“  Bon  soir,  madame,”  he  said.  “  I  am 
so  pleased  to  hear  better  news  of  Madame 
de  Vos.  Ah  !  9a,  Scherer,  where  did  you 
spring  from?  If  I  were  not  pressed  for 
time,  I  would  stay  and  smoke  a  pip)e  with 
you ;  but,  as  it  is,  au  revoir and  he  was 
gone  before  Scherer  could  recover  him¬ 
self. 

Rosalie’s  eyes  were  dry  at  once.  She 
looked  angrily  at  her  husband,  but  her 
heart  was  full  of  fear. 

“  So  this  is  the  way  thou  spendest  the 
lonely  evenings  I  hear  so  much  of.”  Louis 
had  come  forward,  and  he  stood  facing  his 
wife. 

In  reality,  this  was  only  the  second  visit 
of  Captain  Delabre ;  but  Rosalie  felt  too 
much  outraged  by  her  husband’s  suspi¬ 
cion  to  answer  him  quietly.  She  got  up 
and  faced  him,  pale  and  trembling  with 
anger. 

“  It  is  too  much,  Louis.  For  six 
months,  at  least,  thou  hast  left  me  every 
evening ;  and  am  I  to  have  no  society  or 
sympathy  ?  Even  on  the  day  of  the  fgte, 
because  I  spoke  to  some  of  my  friends, 
thou  wert  angry,  and  I  had  to  get  home 
as  I  could.” 

Louis  had  recovered  his  self-possession. 
He  spoke  in  a  calm,  stem  voice,  which 
frightened  his  wife  a  little. 

“Thou  art  unwise  to  recall  that  day, 
Rosalie.  In  all  this  cold  estrangement 
which  has  come  between  us,  I  have  tried 
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to  avoid  reproaches,  perhaps  because  I 
am  so  weary  of  thine ;  but  I  was  not  blind 
at  the  f6te.  I  saw  thy  vanity  and  folly, 
and  not  only  with  Delabre.  If  I  left  the 
f(8te  alone,  it  was  not  till  thou  hadst  twice 
refused  to  come  with  me.  On  that  day, 
Rosalie,  the  choice  was  with  thee  between 
me  and  thy  vanity ;  now  I  choose  be¬ 
tween  thee  and  peace.  It  is  useless  to 
believe  that  I  am  necessary  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  vain,  inconstant  woman.” 

At  first  she  had  softened,  but  the  last 
words  brought  back  all  her  pride. 

“  It  is  too  wicked,”  she  said,  passionate¬ 
ly,  speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  her 
husband.  “  He  is  to  spend  all  his  time 
with  others,  and  I  am  to  be  mute  and 
meek,  and  I  may  not  even  listen  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  another  man.  No,  indeed,  it 
is  true ;  thou  art  not  necessary  to  my  hap¬ 
piness.  I  can  not  well  be  less  happy  than 
I  am  with  thee.” 

“  It  is  settled,  then — we  separate;”  but 
Louis  lingered,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  head  so  scornfully  turned  away. 

Rosalie  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
then  she  went  suddenly  out  of  the  room, 
ran  upstairs  to  Madame  de  Vos’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  locked  herself  in. 

YI. 

The  fat,  rosy-cheeked  portress  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  nuns’  parlor  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  New  Jemsalem. 

“  A  note  for  the  Soeur  Marie,”  she 
said,  when  she  had  been  bidden  to  come 
in. 

“  For  the  Sceur  Marie  ?”  and  then  a  lit¬ 
tle  chorus  of  wonder  and  gentle  joking 
buzzed  round  the  quiet,  sweet-faced  sister, 
who  sat  busily  employed  in  repairing  a 
point-lace  petticoat,  which  would  be  want¬ 
ed  for  the  “  monm  of  Mary.” 

“  The  Mother  is  in  her  parlor,”  said  the 
portress ;  and  she  held  the  door  open  with 
deep  respect.  The  Sceur  Marie,  spite  of 
her  humble,  retiring  nature,  had  somehow 
inspired  all  those  with  whom  she  lived  with 
a  conviction  of  her  saintliness. 

She  found  the  head  of  the  convent  read¬ 
ing  in  a  room,  whitewashed,  like  all  the 
rest,  but  richer  than  the  rest  in  pictures  and 
statuettes,  and  other  objects  of  religious 
art,  loving  gifts  from  the  pupils  educated 
in  the  convent  The  Superior  looked  up 
from  her  book.  She  had  a  calm,  peaceful 
face,  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  Soeur 
Marie,  but  fuller  of  intelligence.  She  took 
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the  note  from  the  sister’s  hand  and  read 
it.  > 

“  Thou  must  go  to  her,  my  daughter.” 
She  smiled,  but  she  looked  troubled  too. 
“  Thou  knowest  I  had  always  fears  about 
our  poor  Rosalie.  1  fear  this  Monsieur 
Scherer  must  be  worse  than  unkind  to  de¬ 
sert  his  wife  and  children.” 

“  Bien,  ma  m^re and  then  the  Soeur 
put  on  the  black  veil  she  wore  out  of 
doors,  and  was  soon  on  her  way  to  the 
house  beside  the  canal. 

Rosalie’s  note  to  the  Sceur  Marie  had 
been  written  impulsively  in  a  moment  of 
agonized  remorse  at  having,  as  she  thought, 
driven  her  husband  away  from  her.  In 
that  moment  all  her  love  for  Louis  had 
come  back.  But  she  had  calmed  down 
from  this  mood ;  and  when  Sister  Marie 
kissed  her  niece  tenderly  on  the  forehead, 
instead  of  the  despairing  penitent  she  ex¬ 
pected,  she  saw  Rosalie  smiling,  and  seem- 
ingly  quite  indifferent.  But  the  Soeur  had 
lived  too  much  among  young  girls  to  be 
easily  deceived. 

“  Thou  art  sorrowful,  Rosalie.”  Her 
niece  blushed  under  the  sweet,  direct  look 
of  her  truthful  eyes.  “  What  help  can  I 
give  thee  ?” 

Rosalie  twisted  her  fingers  together. 
She  felt  angry  with  herself,  with  the  Soeur 
Marie,  and  with  every  one. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  said  fretfully.  “  I 
hardly  know  now  why  I  wrote;  only  it 
seemed  as  if  I  must  tell  some  one  of  the 
great  wrong  done  me,  and  I  could  not 
let  my  father  know.  He  would  have 
said  it  was  my  fault,  and  so  would  the 
bonne-maman  :  it  is  always  my  fault  with 
some  people.” 

She  tossed  her  head  and  laughed. 

“  When  thou  wrotest  to  me,  it  seemed 
as  if  thou  wert  very  sorry  for  something.” 
Here  the  Soeur  waited  a  little.  “  What  has 
happened,  Rosalie,  to  make  thy  husband 
go  away  ?” 

“  I'hou  had  best  ask  him but  there 
was  such  tender  pity  in  the  look  that  met 
hers  that  a  sudden,  unexpected  sob  came 
in  the  girl’s  throat.  Next  minute  her  head 
was  on  the  sister’s  shoulder,  and  she  was 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

“  It’s  not  my  fault;  Louis  is  so  cold,  so 
selfish ;  he  is  enough  to  break  any  wo¬ 
man’s  heart  with  his  cool  indifferent  ways ; 
and  then  because  I  let  others  talk  to  me 
and  admire  me — ever  so  little — just  to 
sting  him  into  being  more  loving — he  says 
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I  am  given  up  to  vanity  and  folly,  and  he 
has  left  me.” 

The  words  came  out  in  little  broken 
groups  between  her  deep-drawn  sobs,  but 
Sister  Marie  did  not  interrupt ;  she  knew 
that  the  wound  could  not  close  while  any 
poison  lingered  there. 

Yet  her  pure  soul  was  deeply  troubled. 
She  had  thought  of  Rosalie  as  one  of  the 
sinless  lambs  of  the  convent  flock,  and  to 
the  Sceur  Marie  it  seemed  woeful  that  her 
young  niece  should  even  wish  for  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  any  man  besides  her  husband. 

“  It  is  not  my  fault,”  said  Rosalie  again ; 
and  the  words  sounded  like  a  question. 

The  good  sister  smiled. 

“  Mon  enfant,  the  hardest  thing  to  bear 
is  our  own  blame — we  are  so  lazy,  we  al¬ 
ways  try  to  make  some  one  else  carry  it ; 
and  yet,  Rosalie,”  she  spoke  more  gravely, 
“  the  nature  of  love  is  to  bear  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  one  beloved,  is  it  not  ?” 

Rosalie  did  not  understand,  but  she  look¬ 
ed  uneasy. 

“  Thou  seest,  my  child” — the  Soeur  Ma¬ 
rie  spoke  in  a  cheerful  confiding  voice,  as 
if  she  were  only  full  of  quiet  gossip — “  we 
who  call  ourselves  Christians  have  all  got 
to  bear  our  cross ;  is  it  not  so  ?  We  have 
been  shown  the  way  to  bear  it,  and  if  we 
will,  we  may  strive  to  follow  that  way  in 
every  footstep ;  but  it  is  useless  to  put  our 
burden  on  others ;  each  has  his  own.” 

Rosalie’s  head  moved  restlessly. 

“  There  is  no  use,  my  aunt,  in  telling  me 
all  this.  When  I  was  at  the  convent  even, 
I  did  not  care  for  this  sort  of  talk,  and  I 
like  it  less  now.  I  can’t  understand  it.  I 
am  not  Cl^mence.  She  has  no  burden,  I 
suppose,  or  else  she  would  not  be  so  hap¬ 
py.  Ah,  there  are  people  who  have  not 
feeling  enough  to  be  unhappy.” 

She  spoke  bitterly,  and  Sister  Marie 
sighed. 

“  I  think  it  is  because  Cl^mence  carries 
her  burden  willingly  that  she  is  able  to  be 
so  bright  and  happy.  If  we  think  of  a 
hardship,  it  grows  heavier.” 

“  But  I  do  bear — see  how  much  I  have 
borne,”  Rosalie  burst  forth  impetuously, 
carried  out  of  her  sulky  reserve  by  her  de¬ 
sire  to  justify  herself.  “  Louis  has  left  me 
evening  after  evening,  and  I  have  not  com¬ 
plained.” 

“  But  have  you  been  loving  to  him,  Ro¬ 
salie  ? — have  you  borne  with  him  ? — have 
you  shown  him  that  bis  happiness  is  your 
chief  care  ?” 
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Rosalie’s  blue  eyes  opened  widely  and  deed and  Rosalie  dressed  herself,  and 
suddenly.  That  a  quiet  staid  religieuse  went  out  for  a  walk, 
like  her  aunt  Marie  should  sit  there  in-  She  could  not  help  seeing  that  her  neigh- 
structing  her  in  the  art  of  loving  her  hus-  bors  stared  at  her.  She  saw  two  women 
band,  seemed  almost  laughable.  put  their  heads  together  and  whisper,  and 

“  Of  course  I  love  him” — ^here  she  gave  then  they  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 
a  little  toss  of  her  frizzled  head — “  and  I  condemnation. 

should  be  wanting  in  self-respect  if  I  were  “  Let  them,”  she  said  haughtily ;  and 
to  go  on  being  just  the  same  when  betakes  just  then  she  came  face  to  face  with  Cap- 
no  care  to  make  me  happy.”  tain  Delabre.  A  burning  flush  rose  in  her 

Sister  Marie  smiled.  face,  she  returned  his  greeting,  and  hurried 

“  If  you  and  Louis  saw  each  other  on  on  so  fast  that  he  could  not  find  a  pretext 
opp>osite  sides  of  the  canal,  you  could  not  for  speaking. 

clasp  hands  across  it,  Rosalie.  One  of  It  was  strange.  Rosalie  knew  that  her 
you  must  cross  over  the  bridge  and  seek  aunt,  the  Sceur  Marie,  was  only  a  religieuse 
the  other,  must  you  not  ?”  — a  woman  who,  as  Louis  said,  lived  a 

Rosalie  grew  red  with  anger.  shut-up  secluded  life,  which  deprived  her 

“  I  mean  no  disrespect,  my  aunt,  but  I  of  all  power  of  judgrnent,  and  yet  the 

told  the  same  to  Cl^mence.  Single  women  Soeur’s  words  stuck  like  burs.  Rosalie 

can  not  judge  for  us  who  are  married,  found  herself  p)ondering  them  even  after 
Surely  thou  wouldest  not  have  me  follow  she  went  to  bed  that  night.  What  was  it 
Louis  to  Brussels  and  ask  his  pardon  for  she  had  said  of  love  being  shown  in  deeds 
what  is  his  own  fault  ?”  and  words  ?” 

“  I  would  have  thee  do  this ;  search  “  Love,  what  is  this  love  ?”  thought 
thine  own  heart — thou  knowest  what  I  Rosalie  sleepily.  “  I  love  Louis — is  not 
mean,  Rosalie — and  see  if  all  blame  rests  that  enough  ?  but  what  can  the  Sceur  mean 
with  Louis ;  and  if  it  does,  remember  by  showing  love  ?” 
those  who  are  in  the  right  are  more  ready 
to  be  reconciled  than  those  who  are  in  the 

wrong.  If  thou  dost  not  write  to  thy  hus-  It  is  a  pouring  wet  morning.  Louis 
band,  or  go  to  seek  him,  I  think  thou  wilt  Scherer  sits  in  a  caf^  before  his  breakfast, 
be  unhappy,  and  sinful  also.”  listening  to  the  drip,  drip,  on  the  verandah 

“  It  is  too  bad — too  bad !”  Rosalie  outside, 
stamped  with  vexation  at  the  sight  of  her  He  has  as  much  pieace  as  he  desires  in 
aunt’s  serious  face.  “  Every  one  is  so  un-  his  Brussels  life,  but  he  is  not  happy ;  there 
just.  I  am  always  to  blame.”  is  a  want  at  his  heart  which  he  never  felt 

The  Sister  Marie  did  not  answer ;  she  in  his  bachelor  days, 
asked  after  the  children,  and  then  she  got  He  has  just  been  asking  himself  this 
up  to  go  away.  question  over  and  over  again.  Would 

“  I  will  come  again  if  thou  wishest  it,  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  spent 
my  dear  child,”  she  said.  “  I  fear  I  have  some  of  his  evenings,  at  least,  with  Rosa- 
not  given  comfort  to-day.”  lie  ? 

“  At  least,  I  am  able  to  make  thee  sure  “  The  great  quarrel  between  us  was 
of  one  thing,”  said  Rosalie ;  “  I  love  about  those  visits  to  Legros,”  he  said ;  “  I 
Louis.  I  may  not  have  told  him  so,  but  might  have  tried  to  be  more  at  home.  I 
I  feel  it  all  the  same,  even  when  I  am  the  wonder  how  she  takes  my  absence and 
most  angry.”  „  then  he  thought  of  Captain  Delabre,  and 

Sister  Marie  smiled  again.  he  looked  very  angry. 

“  But  then  how  is  he  to  know  it  ?  Ido  His  cousin  Jacques  had  not  been  so 
not  think  I  should  believe  in  the  love  of  a  much  pleased  to  see  him  after  all.  He  had 
person  who  spoke  angrily  to  me.  Love  found  Louis  a  temporary  employment,  but 
must  show  itself  in  deeds  and  words,  or  it  not  so  congenial  a  post  as  that  which  Mon¬ 
can  not  live.  Good-by,  my  dear  child !”  sieur  Scherer  held  at  Bruges. 

And  then  she  kissed  Rosalie  lovingly.  However,  it  was  time  to  be  at  office 
and  went  back  to  the  convent  of  the  New  work,  and  Monsieur  Scherer  stretched  him- 
Jerusalem.  self,  yawned,  and  departed. 

“  A  good  thing  she  has  gone.  I  shall  “  A  lady  has  been  here,”  the  porter  said, 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  send  for  her  again,  in-  as  he  pas^  into  the  office ;  “  she  seemed 
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in  a  great  hurry  to  see  Monsieur,  and  she 
left  this  address.” 

A  strange  kind  of  expectation  came  to 
Louis  Scherer,  and  he  looked  at  the  card 
and  felt  checked. 

It  had  simply  “  Cl^mence  de  Vos,”  and 
the  name  of  an  hotel  close  by. 

Louis’s  hand  shook  as  he  put  the  card 
in  his  pocket.  Why  had  CWmence  come  ? 
what  tidings  had  ^e  brought  ?  He  did 
not  dare  to  think;  he  hurried  on  to  the 
hotel.  * 

Cl^mence  came  forward,  and  she  held 
his  hand  while  she  spoke. 

“  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home,  Louis: 
I  have  bad  news.” 

He  could  not  speak — he  only  looked ; 
there  was  shame  as  well  as  anxiety  in  his 
face. 

“  It  is  not  Rosalie ;  she  has  been  ill,  but 
she  is  better.  She  would  have  come ;  but, 
Louis,  she  can  not  leave  home.  Loulou 
is  ill — very  ill !” 

“  Tell  me,  he  is  not  dead  ?”  He  spoke 
hoarsely ;  her  pale  sorrowful  face  had  tilled 
him  with  the  sudden  agony  of  a  new  fear. 
Was  this  mad  freak  of  his  to  end  in  such  a 
grief? 

“  No,  he  was  living  early  this  morning, 
when  I  started;  but  we  must  hasten, 
Louis,  for  I  fear.  It  was  a  sudden  attack 
— a  kind  of  fit,  and  the  doctor  said  I  must 
be  quick.” 

Louis  followed  mechanically,  while  Cld- 
mence  led  the  way  to  the  station ;  he  even 
let  her  take  his  ticket  while  he  stood  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  fast-growing  dread. 

Perhaps  he  had  not  known  before  how 
the  child  had  got  twined  round  his  heart, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  a  mighty  cord  were 
tugging  there,  hurrying  him  to  Bruges. 

“  Oh,  that  I  had  never  left  him  !” 

Over  and  over  again  came  the  thought, 
but  no  words.  He  leaned  back  beside 
Cl^mence;  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to 
all  she  was  saying,  but  at  first  he  scarcely 
heard  a  syllable. 

“  Rosalie  has  been  very  ill,”  said  the 
soft,  tender  voice,  “  oh,  so  ill,  Louis ;  and 
they  heard  of  her  illness  at  the  convent, 
and  sent  for  me;  she  is  not  strong  yet. 
Louis,  do  you  know  why  she  wanted  to 
get  strong  ?” 

The  direct  question  roused  him;  he 
looked  at  Clemence. 

“  She  wanted  to  go  to  you  to  ask  you  to 
come  back,  Louis ;  she  is  very  sorry,  and 
she  has  been  ill,  I  think,  from  grief.” 


He  did  not  answer,  his  thoughts  stayed 
a  little  while  with  Rosalie,  but  the  strong¬ 
est  feeling  in  Louis  Scherer’s  heart  was  love 
for  his  children. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  train  would 
never  reach  Bruges ;  and  when  at  last  they 
were  fairly  on  their  way  to  his  home,  his 
agony  grew  so  strong  that  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

The  door  stood  open ;  Clemence  went 
in  and  beckoned  him  to  follow  up  the  stairs 
along  the  gallery  into  his  wife’s  bedroom. 

Rosalie  was  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  one 
arm  round  her  child. 

Loulou’s  eyes  were  closed,  but  he  open¬ 
ed  them  and  looked  at  his  mother. 

He  was  so  pale,  so  very  still,  but  his 
father  saw  the  purple  rings  under  the  dark 
widely  opened  eyes. 

They  were  fixed  on  his  mother. 

“  Kiss  me,” — the  little  voice  was  so  faint, 
so  weary,  that  it  sounded  far,  far  off  to  the 
two  listeners — “and  kiss  papa  when  he 
comes :  he  will  come — dear-^ear  mam¬ 
ma.”  .  .  . 

The  eyes  shut  and  opened  again. 

There  was  a  little  faint  fluttering,  and 
Loulou  was  far  away — away  from  his  moth¬ 
er’s  tears  and  his  father’s  agony  of  sorrow, 
and  yet  closely  present,  praying  for  them, 
it  may  be,  in  this  their  sore  trial.  .  .  . 

Clemence  stole  softly  out  of  the  room, 
there  was  silence  awhile,  and  then  the 
man’s  sorrow  burst  from  him  in  deep 
struggling  sobs. 

Rosalie  looked  up ;  she  had  not  realized 
that  her  husband  had  indeed  come  back ; 
and  in  the  unlooked-for  joy  her  new  sor¬ 
row  was  hushed.  She  went  to  him,  took 
his  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly,  then  she 
clung  to  him. 

“  Louis,  my  Louis,”  she  whispered,  “  for¬ 
give  me,  wilt  thou  not  ?  I  will  try  and 
love  thee  as  well  as  Loulou  loved.” 

VIII. 

The  rainy  weather  has  passed  away; 
the  sky  is  bright  and  clear,  with  just  a  few 
soft  gray-tinted  clouds  to  take  hardness 
fi-om  its  intense  blue ;  but  those  days  of 
heavy  rain  have  robbed  the  lilac  flowers  of 
their  bloom,  and  made  the  gueldres  rose 
blossoms  hang  their  head  like  a  drenched 
mop. 

But  the  birds  in  the  cages  sing  out  loud¬ 
ly  that  the  rain  has  brought  a  more  genial 
warmth  into  the  old  court-yard ;  and  the 
vine  leaves  have  also  found  this  out,  and 
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are  shaking  themselves  free  of  their  brown 
sheaths  with  surprising  quickness.  The 
fountain  too  sparkles  merrily  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  seems  to  be  calling  for  its  play¬ 
fellows,  the  gold-fish,  to  disport  themselves 
in  its  basin. 

Cl^mence  stands  waiting  in  the  middle 
of  the  court-yard;  her  mourning  dress 
looks  sad  in  contrast  to  the  brightness 
overhead,  but  there  is  no  sorrow  in  her 
sweet  earnest  dark  eyes. 

Every  now  and  then  they  are  turned  to 
the  arched  passage  with  an  expectant  look 
in  them. 

She  Ls  not  looking  at  Eulalie,  who  stands 
outside  the  window  of  the  little  sitting- 
room,  with  her  arms  akimbo,  chatting  with 
Madame  de  Vos.  The  cook  of  the  “  Ours 
d’Or”  has  evidently  softened  toward  the 
visitor;  she  is  actually  instructing  her  at 
this  moment  on  the  b^t  method  of  cook¬ 
ing  chaffinches. 

A  sound  of  wheels  at  last  rattling  over 
the  round  stones  of  the  Place,  Eulsdie  re¬ 
treats  precipitately  into  her  kitchen.  It 
does  not  comport  with  her  self-respect,  that 
her  master  should  find  her  chatting  with 
her  old  foe.  Madame  de  Vos  too  shuts 
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down  the  window  to  keep  up  her  character 
as  an  invalid. 

CWmence  has  gone  to  meet  her  father 
under  the  archway;  he  draws  her  hand, 
fondly  within  his  arm,  and  they  come  back 
together  into  the  court-yard. 

Cldmence  looks  full  of  expectation. 

“  It  is  all  right,”  Monsieur  smiles  down 
into  her  questioning  eyes.  “  I-  had  a 
long  talk  with  Louis  and  also  with  Rosalie. 
They  seem  very  happy.  The  most  hope¬ 
ful  sign  about  her  is  her  loving  gratitude 
to  thee,  Cldmence :  she  says,  if  she  is  hap¬ 
py  in  this  new  life  with  Louis,  she  owes  it 
all  to  thy  unselfish  love.” 

“  Hush,  my  father ;”  but  Clemence’s  soft 
eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  spoiling  thee,  my 
darling,”  he  kisses  her  forehead,  “  but  I 
should  like  to  know  thy  secret,  Clemence ; 
it  could  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  win 
poor  froward  Rosalie  to  feel  as  she  now 
feels — that  a  wife  is  made  for  a  husband, 
not  a  husband  for  a  wife.” 

“I  have  no  secret,”  laughs  Clemence, 
softly ;  “  I  only  love  Rosalie  dearly,  and  I 
think  she  believes  it  now.” 

\From  St.  PauPs  Magatine. 
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Whether  we  owe  many  of  the  matters 
we  are  about  to  glance  at  to  fishes  or  no, 
it  is  certain  that  the  fishes  possessed  them 
long  before  we  did,  and  though  man  may 
be  said  to  have  invented  them,  yet  in  his 
savage  state  he  must  have  taken  more  or 
less  of  hints  from  nature,  and  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  methods  which  nature  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  most  effective  in  hunting  or 
w'ar  (which  were  his  principal  occupations) 
whenever  they  could  be  adapted  to  his 
needs  and  appliances.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certamly  singular  that  we  should 
find  so  many  existing  similarities  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kmd  between  the  habits  and  attrib¬ 
utes  of  men  and  fishes.  For  example, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sport  we  practice  or  a 
weapon  of  offense  that  we  use  which  has 
not  a  parallel  among  fishes.  As  to  weap¬ 
ons — daggers,  spears,  swords,  are  all  pos¬ 
sessed  by  fish  in  a  very  high  state  of  natu¬ 
ral  perfection,  and  even  guns  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  institution  among  fishes.  A 
Shooting  Fish  would  no  doubt  be  looked 


upon  almost  as  a  lusus  natures  by  the  aver¬ 
age  Englishman,  who  rarely  indudes  ich¬ 
thyology  amongst  his  studies — a  fact  which 
is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  for  we  have 
large  national  interests  bound  up  in  that 
science ;  in  fact,  we  owe  a  great  deal  more 
to  fishes  than  any  other  nation,  not  even 
excluding  the  Dutch,  some  of  whose  cities 
were  formerly  figuratively  described  as  built 
on  fish-bones,  and  a  professorial  chair  of 
Ichthyology  at  the  universities  would  be  by 
no  means  an  unwise  institution.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  that  a  review  which  was 
published  in  an  influential  pa]>er,  dealing, 
amongst  other  things,  with  this  specid 
point,  contemptuously  dismissed  the  fact  of 
there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  shooting  fish 
as  a  traveler’s  tale.  The  ignorance  amongst 
the  general  public  on  every  thing  relating 
to  fish  is  at  times  perfectly  surprising.  I 
have  seen  small  worthless  bass  passed  off 
as  gray  mullet;  I  have  seen  even  nasty 
gravid  pmnd  roach  hawked  about  as  gray 
mullet;  I  have  seen  large  bass  actually 
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sold  for  salmon  at  one  of  our  fashionable 
watering  places.  After  this,  if  the  Lon¬ 
doner  constantly  buys  coarse,  dry,  tasteless 
buil-trout  as  fine  Tay  salmon,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  Eton  boy  hastening 
home  for  the  holidays  provides  himself 
with  a  tin  tube  and  a  pocketful  of  peas. 
We  beg  the  present  Etonian’s  pardon  ;  we 
should  have  said  he  used  to  do  so  formerly, 
when  there  were  boys  at  Eton,  and,  back^ 
by  some  skill  as  a  marksman,  therewith 
constituted  himself  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  every  village  and  vehicle  he  passed  on 
his  road  home.  The  Macoushee  Indian 
makes  a  better  use  of  his  blow-tube ;  he 
puft's  small  arrows  and  hardened  balls  of 
clay  through  it  with  unerring  aim,  doing 
great  execution  amongst  birds  and  other 
small  game.  Now  the  Chaetodon,  {Chato- 
don  rostratus,)  which  is  more  or  less  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  eastern  seas  from  Ceylon  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  rather  perhaps  resembles  the  Macou¬ 
shee  Indian  than  the  Eton  boy,  though  his 
gun,  shooting  tube,  or  blow-pipe,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  termed,  is  a  natural  one. 
His  nose  is  really  a  kind  of  “  beak,”  through 
which  he  has  the  power  of  propelling  a 
small  drop  of  water  with  some  force  and 
considerable  accuracy  of  aim.  Near  the 
edge  of  the  water  is  perhaps  a  spray  of 
weed,  a  twig,  or  a  tuft  of  grass ;  on  it  sits 
a  fly,  making  its  toilet  in  the  watery  mirror 
below.  Rostratus  advances  cautiously  un¬ 
der  the  fly ;  then  he  stealthily  projects  his 
tube  from  the  water,  takes  a  deadly  aim,  as 
though  he  were  contesting  for  some  pisca¬ 
tory  Elcho  shield,  and  pop  goes  the  watery 
bullet. 

Poor  insect,  what  a* little  day  of  sunny  bliss  is 
thine  ! 

Knocked  over  by  the  treacherous  missile, 
drenched,  stunned,  half-drowned,  she  drojjs 
from  her  perch  into  the  waters  below,  to 
be  sucked  in  by  the  Chaetodon.  But  if  we 
have  fishes  who  can  shoot  their  game,  we 
have  also  fishes  who  can  fish  for  it;  ay, 
and  fish  for  it  with  rod  and  line  and  bait 
as  deftly  as  ever  angler  coaxed  gudgeons 
from  the  ooze  of  the  New  River  or  salmon 
from  the  flashing  torrent  of  the  Spey.  Wit¬ 
ness  this  clumsy-looking  monster  the  Fish¬ 
ing  Frog  {Lophius  piscatorius.)  Frightful 
and  hideous  is  he  according  to  our  vulgar 
notions  of  loveliness,  which  the  Lophius 
possibly  might  disagree  with.  The  beast 
is  sometimes  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  with 
an  enormous  head  in  proportion  to  the  rest 


of  its  body,  and  with  huge  sacks  like  bag- 
nets  attached  to  its  gill-covers,  in  which  it 
stows  its  victims;  and  what  a  cavernous 
mouth !  Surely  a  fish  so  repulsive  and 
with  a  capacity  so  vast  and  apparently  om¬ 
nivorous,  would  frighten  from  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  all  other  fish,  and  would,  if  its  pow¬ 
ers  of  locomotion  were  in  accordance  with 
its  size,  be  the  terror  of  the  seas  to  fish 
smaller  than  itself ;  but  Providence  know- 
eth  how  to  temper  its  gifts,  and  the  Lophi¬ 
us  is  but  an  indifferent  swimmer,  and  is  too 
clumsy  to  support  a  predatory  existence  by 
the  fleetest  of  its  motions.  How,  then,  is 
this  huge  capacity  satisfied  ?  Mark  those 
two  elongat^  tentacles  which  spring  from 
the  creature’s  nose,  and  how  they  taper 
away  like  veritable  fishing  rods.  To  the 
end  of  them  is  attached  by  a  line  or  a  slen¬ 
der  filament  a  small  glittering  morsel  of 
membrane.  This  is  the  bait.  The  hooks 
are  set  in  the  mouth  of  the  fisherman  down 
below.  But  how  is  the  animal  to  induce 
the  fish  to  venture  within  reach  of  those 
formidable  hooks  ?  Now  mark  this  perfect 
feat  of  angling.  How  does  the  Thames 
fisherman  attract  the  gudgeons  ?  They 
are  shy ;  he  must  not  let  them  see  him,  yet 
he  must  draw  them  to  him,  and  he  does  it 
by  stirring  up  the  mud  upon  the  bottom. 
“  In  that  cloud  of  mud  is  food,”  say  the 
gudgeons.  'Fhen  the  angler  plies  his  rod 
and  bait.  J  ust  so  the  Lophius  proceeds, 
and  he  too  stirs  up  the  mud  with  his  fins 
and  tail.  This  serves  not  only  to  hide  him, 
but  to  attract  the  fish.  Then  he  plies  his 
rod,  and  the  glittering  bait  waves  to  and 
fro  like  a  living  insect  glancing  through 
the  turbid  water.  The  gudgeons,  or  rath¬ 
er  gobies,  rush  toward  it.  “  Beware !  be¬ 
ware  !”  But  when  did  gudgeon  attend  to 
warning  yet  ?  Suddenly  up  rises  the  cav¬ 
ernous  Nemesis  from  the  cloud  below,  and 
“  snap the  gobies  are  entombed  in  the 
bag-net,  thence  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Lophius’s  stomach,  when  there  are  enough 
of  them  collected  to  form  a  satisfactori- 
mouthful. 

But  we  have  still  other  sportsmen  fish ; 
we  have  fish  who  hunt  their  prey  singly,  or 
in  pairs,  or  even  in  packs,  like  hounds. 
The  reader,  possibly,  has  never  witnessed 
a  skall  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  species  of 
hunt  in  which  a  number  of  sportsmen  take 
in  a  wide  space  of  ground,  where  game 
exists,  drawing  a  cordon  around  it,  and 
narrowing  their  circle  little  by  little,  and 
driving  the  game  together  into  a  flock. 
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when  they  shoot  them  down.  There  was 
some  years  ago  a  capital  description  of 
porpoises  ma^g  a  skall  upon  sand-eels, 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Lowe,  some¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Critic  and  “  Chronicler” 
of  the  Field,  who  saw  the  sight  while  fish¬ 
ing  near  the  Channel  Islands  with  Peter  le 
Nowry,  the  pilot.  Having  searched  for 
this  passage  several  times,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  find  it,  1  am  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  quote  from  memory.  They  were 
fishing  off  Guernsey,  when  Mr.  Lowe  call¬ 
ed  Peter’s  attention  to  several  pwrpoises, 
which  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  water 
frolic,  swimming  after  one  another  in  a 
circle.  “  That  is  no  frolic,  but  very  so¬ 
ber  earnest  for  the  sand-eels,”  said  Peter. 
“  Now,”  he  continued,  “  I  will  show  you  a 
sight  which  I  have  only  chanced  to  see  two 
or  three  times  in  my  life,  and  you  therefore 
are  very  lucky  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  at  all.  There  is  a  great  shoal  of 
sand-eels  yonder,  and  the  porpoises  are 
driving  them  into  a  mass ;  for,  you  see,  the 
sand-eel  is  only  a  very  small  morsel  for  a 
porpoise,  and  to  pick  them  up  one  by  one 
would  not  suit  Mr.  Porpoise,  who  would 
get  hungry  again  by  the  time  he  had  done 
^ding  on  them  singly ;  so  they  drive  them 
into  a  thick  crowd,  in  order  that  when  they 
make  a  dash  at  them  they  may  get  a  doz¬ 
en  or  two  at  a  mouthful.  But,  as  we  want 
some  for  bait,  we  will  join  in  the  hunt.” 
And  they  edged  down  to  the  spot  till  they 
were  within  the  circle.  The  porpoises,  fol- 
lowmg  one  another  pretty  closely,  were 
swimming  round,  now  rising  to  the  surface, 
now  diving  below,  and  gradually  contract¬ 
ing  the  circle.  The  terrified  sand-eels  were 
driven  closer  and  closer,  and  in  their  fear 
came  to  the  surface  all  about  the  boat ;  and 
just  as  two  or  three  porpoises  made  a  dash 
into  the  crowd,  snapping  right  and  left,  thp 
fishermen  plunged  their  nets  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  brought  them  up  quite  full  of  these 
little  fish.  Of  course  the  shoal  soon  broke 
up  and  dispersed,  but  the  skill  with  which 
the  skall  was  conducted  and  the  beauty  of 
the  sight  were  much  dilated  on  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  one. 

There  are  many  fish  which  hunt  their 
prey  singly,  as  the  pike  and  trout,  and  the 
way  in  which  a  large  pike  or  trout  will 
course  and  run  down  a  smaller  fish  re¬ 
sembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  greyhound 
coursing  a  hare.  Now  the  unhappy  little 
fish  ttims  from  side  to  side  in  its  efforts  to 
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escape,  while  its  pursuer  bends  and  turns 
to  every  motion,  following  close  upon  his 
track,  and  cutting  him  off  exactly  as  a 
greyhound  does  a  hare.  Now  he  rushes 
among  a  shoal  of  his  fellows,  hoping  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd  and  confusion ; 
but  the  grim  foe  behind  is  not  to  be  baffled 
or  deceived,  and  singling  him  out  and 
scattering  the  small  fry,  which  fly  in  all 
directions,  ruffling  the  surface  of  the  water 
like  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  in  their  fright, 
follows  up  his  victim  with  unerring  instinct. 
In  an  agony  of  terror  the  poor  little  quarry 
springs  again  and  again  frantically  from 
the  water,  only  to  fall  at  last  exhausted 
into  the  gaping  jaWs  of  his  ravenous  foe, 
who,  gripping  his  body  crosswise  in  his 
mouth,  sails  steadily  away  to  his  lair,  there 
to  devour  his  prey  at  leisure.  Other  fish 
hunt  their  food  like  dogs  or  wolves  in 
packs,  as  does  the  bonito  chase  the  flying- 
fish,  and  one  perhaps  of  the  fiercest,  most 
savage,  and  resolute  of  these  is  the  Pirai, 
of  South  America.  So  fierce  and  savage 
are  these  little  pirates,  when  their  size  and 
apparent  capability  is  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  that  their  feats  of  destructiveness  are 
little  short  of  the  marvelous.  Stand  forth, 
then,  “  pirai”  of  the  Carib,  “  black  saw- 
bellied  salmon”  {^Serra  salmo  niger)  of 
Schomburgk;  so  called,  doubtless,  from 
the  possession  of  the  peculiar  adipose  fin, 
common  only  to  the  salmon  tribe,  though 
in  no  other  respect  does  it  resemble  a  s^- 
mon,  there  being  positive  structural  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  species.  Let  us  take 
the  portrait  of  this  fish.  Doubtless  the 
reader  figures  to  himself  a  fish  of  “  a  lean 
and  hungry  look,”  a  very  Cassius  of  a  fish, 
with  the  lanthom  jaws  of  a  pike.  But,  in 
fact,  the  pirai  is  somewhat  aldermanic  and 
like  a  bream  in  figure,  with  a  fighting-look¬ 
ing  kind  of  nose,  and  a  wondrously  ex¬ 
pressive  eye — cold,  cruel,  and  insatiable, 
and  like  to  that  of  an  old  Jew  bill  discount¬ 
er  when  scnitinizing  doubtful  paper.  There 
is- 70  or  80  per  cent  in  that  eye  at  the  very 
least,  and  ruin  to  widows  and  orphans  un¬ 
numbered  if  they  come  in  its  way.  If  it 
were  a  human  eye,  the  owner  would  be 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  figure  at  execu¬ 
tion  dock.  The  jaw  is  square,  powerful, 
and  locked  into  a  very  large  head  for  the 
size  of  the  fish ;  and  that  is  a  fat,  plump 
head  too,  but  radiated  over  with  strong 
bone  and  gristle.  The  teeth — ah!  they 
would  condemn  him  anywhere,  for  here  is 
a  fish  sixteen  inches  long,  with  the  teeth 
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almost  of  a  shark.  Schomburgk  speaks 
thus  of  its  destructive  power : 

“  This  voracious  fish  is  found  plentifully 
in  all  the  rivers  in  Guiana,  and  is  dreaded 
by  every  other  inhabitant  or  visitant  of  the 
river.  Their  jaws  are  so  strong  that  they 
are  able  to  bite  off  a  man’s  finger  or  toe. 
They  attack  fish  of  ten-times  their  own 
weight,  and  devour  all  but  the  head.  They 
begin  with  the  tail,  and  the  fish,  being  left 
without  the  chief  organ  of  motion,  is  de¬ 
voured  with  ease,  several  going  to  partici¬ 
pate  of  the  meal.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  animal  which  it  will  not  attack,  man 
not  excepted.  Large  alligators  which 
have  been  wounded  on  the  tail  afford  a 
fair  chance  of  satisfying  their  hunger,  and 
even  the  toes  of  this  formidable  animal  are 
not  free  from  their  attacks.  The  feet  of 
ducks  and  geese,  where  they  are  kept,  are 
almost  invariably  cut  off,  and  young  ones 
devoured  altogether.  In  these  places  it  is 
not  safe  to  bathe,  or  even  to  wash  clothes, 
many  cases  having  occurred  of  fingers  and 
toes  being  cut  off  by  them.” 

Schomburgk  then  relates  astonishing  in¬ 
stances  of  their  voracity,  in  which  the  toes 
of  the  river  Cavia  are  eaten  off ;  a  large 
sun-fish  devoured  alive ;  ducks  and  geese 
depj;jved  of  their  feet  and  walking  on  the 
stumps.  Of  course  the  lines  which  are  used 
to  capture  them  have  to  be  armed  with 
metal  to  prevent  their  being  cut  through. 
Their  voracity  is  marvelous,  and  any  bait 
will  attract  them  the  instant  it  is  thrown 
into  the  water.  Precaution  is  necessary, 
however,  when  the  fish  is  lifted  out  of  the 
water,  or  it  will  inflict  serious  wounds  in 
its  stniggles.  The  fisherman  therefore  has 
a  small  bludgeon  ready,  with  which  he 
breaks  their  skulls  as  soon  as  they  are 
caught. 

Thus,  there  are  fish  which  shoot  their 

Erey,  w’hich  fish  for  it,  which  course  it  and 
unt  it,  in  various  ways.  There  are  others 
which  employ  other  fishes  to  hunt  it  up  for 
them,  as  we  use  pointers  and  setters;  such 
as  the  little  Pilot-fish,  which  leads  the 
huge  shark  to  his  prey;  though  this  has 
been  disputed,  because  the  pilot-fish  has 
been  known  to  follow  and  play  about  a 
vessel  just  as  it  does  usually  about  the 
body  of  a  shark.  The  probability  is  that 
the  pilot-fish  is  a  species  of  parasite  or 
diner-out,  who  will  make  particular  friends 
with  any  big  person  who  will  feed  him, 
and  no  doubt  would  find  food  in  the  refuse 
cast  from  a  vessel,  even  as  he  would  from 


the  fragments  tom  off  by  the  shark  when 
feeding  on  any  large  b^y.  Doubtless, 
too.  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
obtained  from  consorting  with  monsters 
against  other  predacious  fish.  The  fact  of 
the  pilot-fish  conducting  the  shark  to  his 
prey  has  been  disputed,  but  veritable  in¬ 
stances  related  by  eye-witnesses  leave  no 
doubt  that  at  times  it  does  fulfill  this  office 
for  the  shark.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  sin¬ 
gular  in  the  fact.  The  pilot-fish  is  on  the 
look-out  for  his  own  dinner  probably,  but 
will  not  venture  on  it  until  his  protector 
has  helped  himself.  We  have  numerous 
instances  of  this  both  in  human  and  beast- 
life. 

In  weapons  of  offense,  besides  the  shoot¬ 
ing  apparatus  already  mentioned,  fish  have, 
first,  the  sword.  This  is  represented  by 
the  blade  of  the  Sword-fish  \Xiphias  glct- 
dius.)  This  fish  possesses  a  tremendously 
powerful  weapon,  backed  as  it  is  by  the 
great  weight  and  impetus  which  it  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  its  thrusts.  Many  in¬ 
stances  have  been  kno'wn  in  which  the 
bottoms  of  ships  have  been  pierced  through 
by  the  sword  of  the  Xiphias.  Ships  sailing 
quietly  along  have  received  a  shock  as  if 
they  had  touched  a  rock,  and  when  they 
have  been  examined  after  the  voyage,  the 
broken  blade  of  the  fish  has  been  found 
sticking  in  the  ship’s  side.  In  the  United 
Service  Museum  there  is,  or  was  formerly, 
a  specimen  of  the  sword-fish’s  handiwork 
in  this  respect.  A  portion  of  the  weapon 
is  shown  sticking  into  the  timbers  of  a 
ship,  having  pierced  the  sheathing  and 
planking  and  buried  itself  deeply  in  the 
stout  oak  knee-timber  of  the  vessel.  Xi¬ 
phias  would,  however,  be  terribly  bothered 
with  the  change  in  naval  architecture ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  what  he  would 
make  of  an  iron-clad.  Perhaps  a  little 
rough  experience  in  this  direction  may 
make  him  more  chary  of  indulging  naugh¬ 
ty  tempiers,  and  he  may  be  taught  t/uA 
Doctor  Watts  that,  like  little  children,  he 
“should  not  let  his  angry  passions  rise.” 
If  so,  the  cause  of  humanity  will  be  strong¬ 
ly  pleaded  by  the  iron-clads,  and  the  poor, 
dumsy,  harmless  whale  will  be  the  gainer. 
The  Xiphias  frequently  weighs  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds  in  weight.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  can  cut  through  the  water  is 
very  great.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
whale,  and  it  is  generdly  surmised  that  it 
mistakes  a  ship  sailing  through  the  water 
for  a  whale,  and  dashes  at  it  with  indis- 
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criminating  rage,  often  breaking  and  los¬ 
ing  its  sword  by  its  blind  fury.  Persons 
bathing  have  not  always  been  entirely  safe 
from  this  fish,  but  have  been  stabbed  to 
death  by  the  Xiphias.  One  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  in  which  a  small 
fish  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  pounds 
weight  was  the  malefactor.  They  abound 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  hunt  after, 
with  the  harpooning  and  slaying  of  the 
Xiphias,  is  usually  a  work  of  time  and  much 
excitement.  Akin  to  the  sword-fish  in 
their  offensive  capabilities  are  the  Saw¬ 
fishes,  though  their  weapons  resemble  rath¬ 
er  such  as  are  used  by  certain  savage  tribes 
than  civilized  saws.  Nor  does  the  word 
“  saw”  correctly  describe  them.  They  are 
terrible  weapons,  however,  and  the  Indians 
who  edge  their  spears  with  shark’s  teeth  al¬ 
most  reproduce  artificially  the  weapon  of  the 
saw-fish.  The  largest  of  them,  Pristis  an- 
tiquorum^  is  commonly  found  to  grow  to 
the  length  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  The 
elongated  snout  is  set  upon  either  side  with 
sharp  spikes,  thickly  dispersed,  and  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  teeth  of  the  shark.  It 
forms  a  most  fearful  weapon,  as  the  poor 
whale  has  good  reason  to  know,  to  whom 
it  is  also  a  deadly  enemy.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  saw-fish  tribe ;  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  is  the  Pristis  cirratus,  or 
Cirrated  Saw-fish,  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  saw  of  this  fish  the  teeth  are  irreg¬ 
ular,  one  long  and  three  short  ones  being 
placed  alternately. 

The  weapon  of  the  Narwhal — which  by 
the  by  is  not  strictly  a  fish,  but  a  member 
of  the  Cetacea  found  chiefly  in  the  Arctic 
seas — is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a 
very  complete  and  efficient  spear,  being 
composed  of  the  hardest  ivory  and  taper¬ 
ing  gradually  to  a  point  But  what  the 
special  purpose  of  this  spear  is,  is  not 
known ;  whether  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
attack  upon  its  enemies,  or  to  secure  its 
prey,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  implement 
for  digging  a  passage  through  opposing 
ice-floes,  as  is  often  supposed,  we  can  but 
conjecture.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that 
the  spear  of  the  narwhal  is  always  situated 
on  one  side  of  the  nose,  chiefly  the  left ;  it 
does  not  project  from  the  middle  of  the 
head :  it  is  no  long  snout  or  horn,*  but  an 

*  These  speaVs  were  brought  home  formerly 
and  imposed  upon  the  credulous  as  the  horn  of 
the  unicorn. 
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elongated  tooth  or  tusk.  The  narwhal, 
when  young,  has  the  germs  of  but  three 
teeth.  Sometimes  two  of  these  become 
developed  and  grow  out  spiked  tusks, 
pointing  in  divergent  directions ;  oftener, 
however,  but  one  is  the  mature  result. 
Whatever  the  use  of  this  formidable  spear 
may  be,  we  know  that  it  is  very  excellent 
and  valuable  ivory;  but  for  any  minute 
information  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
animal  itself,  we  should  have  to  rely  chief¬ 
ly  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Kamschat- 
kans,  which  amounts  to  little  more  than 
that  it  is  good  eating,  produces  much  oil, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  valuable  tooth. 

Of  daggers  various  we  have  many  spec¬ 
imens,  more  particularly  amongst  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Raiidae  ;t  and  fearful  weapons 
they  are,  some  of  them  being  serrated  or 
barbed,  and  capable  of  inflicting  terrible 
lacerated  wounds.  In  most  of  these  fish 
the  dagger,  or  spine,  is  situated  on  and 
some  way  down  the  elongated  tail ;  and 
as  the  animal  has  great  muscular  power  in 
the  tail,  and  is  able  to  whirl  it  about  in  any 
direction  it  may  desire,  it  not  unfrequently 
deals  forth  most  savage  retribution  to  its 
captors.  It  knows  full  well,  too,  how  to 
direct  its  aim,  and  it  is  told  of  some  of  the 
members  of  this  family  that  if  a  hand,  or 
even  a  finger,  be  laid  upon  the  fish,  it  can, 
by  a  single  turn  of  the  tail,  transfix  with  its 
spine  the  offending  member.  So  danger¬ 
ous  are  the  consequences  of  these  wounds, 
that  it  is  customary  (and  in  France  and 
Italy  it  is  made  compulsory  by  law  on  the 
fishermen)  to  cut  off  the  tails  above  the 
spines  of  the  fish  thus  armed  before  they 
are  brought  to  market ;  and  in  this  way 
almost  the  only  sp>ecimen  of  the  Eagle  Ray 
{Myliobatis  aquila)  ever  captured  alive  in 
this  countryl  was  mutilated ;  so  that  the 

t  There  are  three  species  of  rays  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  have  these  weapons — the  Sting  Ray,  the 
Eagle  Ray,  and  the  Horned  Ray. 

t  This  hsh  was  captured  at  Ramsgate  some 
years  ago  and  sent  to  me ;  it  was  18  inches  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  was  missing,  and  about 
2^  feet  broad.  Previous  to  this  the  tail  of  one 
was  examined  by  Pennant,  and  a  small  one  was 
found  dead  off  Berwick  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but  no 
living  specimen  had  been  captured.  Since  this 
was  penned,  however,  but  a  few  months  ago,  an¬ 
other  one  was  caught  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
notice.  This  fish  was  taken  off  the  Devonshire 
coast,  and  was  about  the  same  size,  or  a  trifle 
larger,  than  mine.  It  was  preserved  in  the  Exe¬ 
ter  Museum,  where  it  qow  is.  Mr.  Buckland 
very  kindly  sent  me  an  excellent  photograph  of 
the  fish.  The  colors  appear  to  have  been  most 
brilliant. 
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specimen  was  useless.  The  Picked  Dog¬ 
fish  is  also  provided  with  two  short,  sharp 
spines — one  on  each  dorsal  fin.  Many 
other  fish  are  furnished  with  spines,  either 
upon  the  fins  or  as  horns,  or  in  sharp  pro¬ 
jections  from  the  gill-covers.  The  spines 
of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Weaver  inflict 
most  painful  wounds,  and  cause  such 
agony  that  it  is  commonly  reported  they 
are  m  some  way  venemous.  This  has 
been  denied,  and  demonstrated  to  be  im- 
jjossible  ;  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  following  facts  upon  any  other  hy¬ 
pothesis.  Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  speaking  of 
the  greater  weaver,  says, 

“It  is  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen 
on  account  of  its  sharp  spines,  which  are 
usually  considered  as  venomous,  but  with¬ 
out  any  sufficient  reason,  as  they  are  quite 
devoid  of  all  poisonous  secretion.  Mr. 
Couch  states  that  he  has  known  three 
men  wounded  successively  in  the  hand  by 
the  same  fish,  and  the  consequences  have  in 
a  fnv  minutes  been  felt  as  high  as  the  shoul¬ 
der'' 

Again,  in  treating  of  the  lesser  weaver, 
“If  trodden  on  by  bathers,  as  frequently 
happens,  it  inflicts,”  says  Dr.  Parnell,  “  a 
severe  and  painful  wound,  causing  the  part 
to  swell  and  almost  immediately  to  assume 
a  dark  brown  appearance,  which  remains 
for  five  or  six  hours.” 

In  the  teeth  of  the  confident  assertion  of 
great  authorities  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  any  poisonous  secretion  exists.  But 
if  the  above  facts  be  quoted  as  proofs  or 
instances  of  the  absence  of  venom,  they 
would  appear  to  be  singularly  infelicitous 
ones. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  formidable  wea¬ 
pons  possessed  by  any  fish  is  the  natural 
and  terrible  pair  of  shears  formed  by  the 
jaws  of  the  Shark.  The  only  parallel  wea¬ 
pon  of  offense  that  can  be  cited  as  used  by 
man  would,  perhaps,  be  the  spiked  port¬ 
cullis,  but  the  future  may  present  us  with 
steam  shears  with  blades  ten  feet  long,  and 
intended  to  receive  cavalry — who  knows  ? 
There  is  no  telling  where  the  ingenuity  of 
modem  inventors  in  the  destructive  line 
may  lead  us.  But  there  are  not  many  in- 
stmments  so  efficient  for  their  purpose  as 
the  tooth  of  a  shark.  It  is  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle  one  freely  without  cutting  one’s  fin¬ 
gers  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  tremen¬ 
dous  leverage  of  a  shark’s  jaws  employed 
against  each  other  like  scissors,  armed  with 
rows  of  lancets,  it  is  evident  that  nothing 


in  the  shape  of  flesh,  gristle,  or  bone  could 
withstand  them.  I'heir  capacity,  too,  is 
equal  to  their  powers,  for  a  pair  of  jaws 
taken  from  a  shark  of  not  more  than  nine 
feet  long  has  been  known  to  be  passed  down 
over  the  shoulders  and  body  of  a  man  six 
feet  high  without  inconvenience.  It  was 
thought  to  be  an  act  of  very  unusual 
strength  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus  to  cut  a  man  in  two 
at  one  blow,  but  the  jaws  of  the  white 
shark  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  execut¬ 
ing  that  feat.  The  vast  number  of  teeth 
contained  within  the  shark’s  jaw  has  been 
accounted  for  by  some  writers  on  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  they  are  erected  when  the 
shark  seizes  its  prey,  at  all  other  times  lying 
flat  on  their  sides.  It  is  now,  however, 
more  generally  admitted  that  the  shark  only 
employs  the  outer  row  of  teeth,  and  that 
the  inner  ones  are  a  provision  of  nature 
against  an  accident  which  is,  and  must  be 
a  very  common  one  when  the  implements 
are  considered,  and  the  force  with  which 
they  are  employed — namely,  the  breaking 
of  a  tooth.  In  this  case  the  corresponding 
tooth  on  the  inside  becomes  erect,  and  is 
by  degrees  pushed  forward  into  the  place 
of  the  broken  one — a  wondrous  and  very 
necessary  provision  to  keep  so  delicate  and 
powerful  an  apparatus  as  the  shark’s  jaw  al¬ 
ways  in  order.  The  voracity  of  the  shark 
forms  an  endless  resource  for  the  writers 
on  the  marvelous  whose  bent  lies  towards 
natural  history.  Whole  ships’  crews  have 
been  devoured  by  sharks  ere  now,  while 
their  omnivorousness  is  extraordinary.  This 
is  well  exemplified  by  the  observation  once 
made  to  me  by  an  old  tar,  who  was  di¬ 
lating  on  the  variety  of  objects  he  had 
found  at  one  time  or  another  inside  the 
bellies  of  sundry  sharks.  “  Lord  love  ye, 
sir,”  quo’  Ben,  “  there  bain’t  nothin’  as  you 
mightn’t  expec’  to  find  in  the  insides  o’  a 
shirk,  from  a  street  pianny  to  a  mile¬ 
stone.”* 

Continuing  the  description  of  the  variety 
of  weapons  exemplified  in  fishes,  we  have 
a  rival  of  that  terrible  scourge,  the  knout, 
in  the  tail  of  the  Thresher,  or  Fox-shark 
{yilopias  Vulfes.)  The  upper  lobe  is  tre- 

•  Witness  the  story  of  the  Maroie  schooner, 
very  well  told  in  the  “  Shipwreck”  Series  of  the 
Percy  Anecdotes.  This  vessel  was  capsized  in  a 
sousul,  and  most  of  the  crew  took  refuge  in  a  boar, 
which  was  upset  by  over-crowding.  They  were 
surrounded  by  sharks  at  the  time,  and  every  man, 
save  two,  who  managed  to  right  the  boat  and  es¬ 
cape,  was  devoured  by  the  sharks. 
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mendously  elongated,  being  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  amazingly 
muscular.  It  is  curved  like  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  in  sha{)e,  and  the  blows  which  it 
can  and  does  inflict  with  this  living  flail 
can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  A  herd 
of  dolphins  are  scattered  as  though  they 
were  mere  sprats  by  one  stroke  of  the 
thresher’s  tail,  and  stories  of  the  combats 
between  the  whale  on  the  one  side  and  a 
combination  of  threshers  and  sword-fish  on 
the  other  are  too  common  to  need  more 
than  a  reference  here.  The  form  of  battle 
visually  consists  in  the  sword-fish  stabbing 
the  whale  from  beneath,  and  so  driving 
him  up  to  the  surface,  when  the  fox-sharks 
spring  upon  him,  and  with  resonant  blows 
from  their  fearful  knouts  drive  him  below 
again  upon  the  weapons  of  their  allies. 

The  lasso  is  a  weapon  of  some  efficacy 
amongst  various  people.  A  form  of  lasso 
was  even  used  by  the  Hungarians,  and 
with  great  effect  in  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  long-lash¬ 
ed  whip,  w'ith  a  bullet  slung  at  the  end  of 
the  lash.  And  we  have  a  sort  of  living  las¬ 
so  in  the  foot  of  the  Cephalopod.  The 
cephalopods  are  the  polypes  of  Aristotle, 
and  belong  to  the  molluscs.  They  are  of 
the  first  order  of  invertebrate,  or  spineless 
animals.  MoUusca  Cephalopoda  is  the  style 
and  titles  of  the  family  Cephalopoda,  in 
English  meaning  “  foot-headed" — that  is, 
its  organs  of  locomotion,  or  the  greater 
|>art  of  them,  are  attached  to  its  head, 
whence  they  radiate  for  the  most  part  in 
long,  tough,  and  pliant  tentacles  or  arms, 
of  great  muscular  powers.  On  these  ten¬ 
tacles  are  placed  rows  of  suckers  of  very 
singular  construction,  which, singly  or  si¬ 
multaneously  adhere  with  great  tenacity 
to  any  object  they  come  in  contact  with. 
The  arms  are  extended  in  all  directions 
when  seeking  prey.  In  the  centre  of  them, 
in  the  middle  of  the  stomach  as  it  were,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  creature,  which  is  fully 
as  curious  as  the  rest  of  its  anatomy,  and 
consists  of  a  large  and  strong  hooked  beak, 
similar  to  a  hawk’s  or  parrot’s.  A  fish  or 
other  creature  comes  within  reach,  and  is 
instantly  lassoed  by  one  of  the  tentacles, 
the  others  winding  around  it  also  to  secure 
it  in  their  folds.  It  is  compressed  tight¬ 
ly  and  drawn  down  to  the  beak,  which 
rends  and  devours  it  at  leisure,  escape  from 
these  terrible  folds  being  almost  impossi¬ 
ble. 

live  arms  are  also  the  means  of  propul- 
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sion,  and  are  used  as  oars,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  octopus  manages  to  progress 
through  the  water  with  considerable  rapid¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  popular  natural  his¬ 
tory,  treats  on  this  point  as  follows :  “  All 
the  squids  are  very  active,  and  some  spe¬ 
cies,  ^led  ‘  flying  squids’  by  sailors,  and 
ommastrephes  by  naturalists,  are  able  to 
dash  out  of  the  sea  and  to  dart  to  consider¬ 
able  distances;”  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Beale 
to  show  that  they  sometimes  manage  to 
propel  themselves  through  the  air  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  8o  or  lOO  yards,  the  action  being 
likened  to  a  something  which  might  be 
achieved  by  a  live  corkscrew  with  eight 
prongs.  In  the  account  given  in  Bennett’s 
Wh^ing  Voyage  they  are  often  spoken  of 
as  leaping  on  board  the  ship,  and  even 
clear  over  it  into  the  water  on  the  other 
side.  Nature  has  also  furnished  the  cepha¬ 
lopod  with  another  curious  weapon  of  of¬ 
fense,  or  defense  rather,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bag  of  black  fluid,  or  sepia,  commonly 
termed  by  fishermen  the  ink-bag ;  and 
what  a  dreadful  weapon  of  offense  or  de¬ 
fense  ink  may  be,  in  many  cases,  there  are 
few  of  us  unaware.  The  cuttle  when  close¬ 
ly  pursued  sends  out  a  cloud  of  it  to  hide 
him  from  view,  and  escapes  under  cover  of 
it 

Some  of  the  cephalopods  possess  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  of  muscular  contraction,  as 
the  common  squid,  for  example,  which  is 
spread  out  at  one  moment  in  a  body  and 
volume  larger  round  than  a  large  man’s 
fist,  and  the  next  moment  will  contract  it¬ 
self  so  that  it  can  easily  pass  through  the 
cork-hole  in  a  boat  or  the  neck  of  a  wine- 
bottle.  Great  sensational  attraction  has 
been  directed  to  the  octopus  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  description  of  the  combat  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  No  doubt  a 
large  octopus,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  elsewhere,  and  which  sometimes 
have  arms  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length, 
could  drown  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease, 
if  he  had  no  weapon  and  was  caught  by 
one  under  water.  From  remote  ages  the 
deeds  of  the  polypus  have  been  chronicled 
by  poets  and  writers  of  strong  imaginative 
powers  ;  and  thus  we  have,  probably,  the 
partially  fabulous  story  of  the  Lemaean 
hydra,  which,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,  had 
its  origin  no  doubt  in  the  impossible  deeds 
of  some  improbable  octopus.  Then  there 
is  the  story  of  the  king’s  daughter  and  the 
noble  diver,  who  div^  for  a  gold  cup  and 
the  love  of  his  princess,  but  profited  by  nei- 
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ther,  since  he  never  came  up  again,  being 
supposed  to  have  been  lask>ed  by  some 
monster  octopus  at  the  bottom  of  the  whirl¬ 
pool,  and  many  other  well-known  stories. 
The  beast  forms  a  very  great  attraction  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  aquarium,  where  the  la¬ 
dies,  of  course,  insist  on  calling  him  “  the 
Devil  Fish”  (but  that  distinguished  title  be¬ 
longs  to  another  fish ;)  and  where  he 
is  poked  up  daily  for  their  inspection,  it 
being  one  of  his  diabolical  tendencies  to 
dwell  “  under  ebon  shades  and  low-browed 
rocks.”  What  a  life  for  a  poor  devil  who 
wants  nothing  but  solitude  and  retirement, 
to  BE  a  show  devil  and  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  ladies  ! 

Amongst  other  offensive  powers  com¬ 
manded  by  fish  and  men  alike  is  the  very 
remarkable  one  of  electricity ;  it  is  slightly 
used  in  warlike  as  well  as  useful  purposes. 
But  the  possible  uses  to  which  we  may  put 
electricity  ourselves  hereafter  as  an  offen¬ 
sive  weapon  we  can  not  at  present  even 
guess  at.  It  is  a  powerful  agent  to  seve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  fish,  and  yet  ichthyologists  are 
greatly  at  fault  to  settle  the  exact  purpose 
for  which  it  is  given  to  them — whether  it 
be  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  animals 
they  prey  on,  or  of^  facilitating  their  cap¬ 
ture,  or  whether  it  be  intended  to  render 
them  more  easy  of  digestion. 

Mr.  Couch,  in  spewing  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  electricity  and  the  digestive  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  Torpedo,  has  the  following: 
“  One  well-known  effect  of  the  electric 
shock  is  to  deprive  animals  killed  by  it  of 
their  organic  irritability,  and  consequently 
to  render  them  more  easily  disposed  to 
pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  in  which 
condition  the  digestive  powers  more  speed¬ 
ily  and  effectively  act  upon  them.  If  any 
creature  more  than  others  might  seem  to 
require  such  preparation  of  its  food,  it  is 
the  cramp  ray,  the  whole  canal  of  whose 
intestine  is  not  more  than  half  as  long  as 
the  stomach.”  This  is  certainly  very  cu¬ 
rious,  and  if  it  should  be  found  that  the 
same  deficiency  in  point  of  digestive  ac¬ 
commodation  exists  in  the  gymnotus  and 
the  other  fishes  of  electric  powers,  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  would  be  converted  almost  into  a 
certainty.  In  hunting  up  authorities  to 
verify  this  curious  fact,  we  find  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  gymnotus  in  Chamber's  Ency- 
chpadia,  that  “  all  the  gymnotidae  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  ]X)sition  of  the  anus, 
which  is  so  very  far  forward  as  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  eel  to  be  before  the  gill  openings  f  which 
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would  certainly  seem  to  confirm  Mr. 
Couch’s  supposition. 

Of  the  tremendous  powers  which  can  be 
given  off  in  one  shock  it  may  be  stated 
that  Faraday,  having  made  experiments 
with  the  specimen  which  was  shown  seve¬ 
ral  years  ago  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  es¬ 
timated  that  an  average  shock  emitted  as 
great  a  force  as  the  highest  force  of  a  Ley¬ 
den  battery  of  fifteen  jars,  exposing  3500 
inches  of  coated  surface. 

There  are  five  different  fish  endued 
with  electrical  powers.  Of  the  torpedo 
there  are  two  species — the  old  and  new 
British  torpedo ;  one  of  the  Gymnotus  elec- 
tricus,  or  electric  eel,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
two  of  the  Afalapterurus — namely,  M.  eUc- 
tricus  of  the  Nile,  called  Raash,  or  thunder 
fish,  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Afalapterurus 
Beninensis — the  smallest  of  the  electrical 
fishes,  found  in  the  Old  Calabar  River, 
which  falls  into  the  Bight  of  B^nin 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  latter  fish  is 
a  comparatively  recent  discovery,  having 
been  known  to  us  only  some  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years.  We  have  no  very  good  ac¬ 
count  of  either  of  these  latter  fish.  A 
S{>ecimen  of  the  last  was  sent  to  me  three 
or  four  years  ago.  It  is  a  curious  little  fish 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  very 
much  resembles  the  Silurida  in  generd 
appearance,  about  the  head  especially.  It 
has  long  barbules,  three  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth,  and  has  a  very  bloated,  puffy 
appearance,  caused,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
by  the  electric  apparatus,  which  is  depKwit- 
ed  between  the  skin  and  the  frame  of  the 
fish.  In  the  torpedo  the  electric  battery  is 
placed  in  two  holes,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  eyes.  Here  a  number  of  prismatic 
cells  are  arranged  in  the  fashion  of  a  honey¬ 
comb,  the  number  being  regulated  by  the 
age  of  the  fish.  These  represent  the  jars 
in  the  battery,  and  they  are  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  out  a  terrible  shock,  as  many  an  in¬ 
cautious  fisherman  has  experienced  to  his 
cost.  We  may  trust  also  that  the  torpedos 
with  which  our  coasts  and  harbors  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  thronged,  will  be  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  off  even  a  severer  shock ;  and  though 
gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  will  be  the 
shoeing  agents  in  these  cases,  yet  electri¬ 
city  will  play  no  unimportant  part  in  their 
process.  Formerly  quacks  galvanized  their 
patients  by  the  application  of  the  natural 
torpedo,  applying  it  to  the  joints  and  limbs 
for  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.  That  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  true  electricity  has  been  proved 
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by  a  host  of  experiments.  The  electrome-  one  were  to  attempt  to  set  down  all  the 
ter  has  shown  it,  and  needles  have  been  strange  and  various  considerations  which 
magnetized  just  as  if  a  battery  had  been  come  under  cognizance  in  this  subject, 
employed.  they  would  soon  swell  the  matter  much 

There  are  many  other  points  of  similar-  beyond  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article, 
ity  which  might  be  enlarged  upon;  but  if  [From  Prater’ t  Magatitu. 
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THE  WHITE  OWLS  OF  OARSTANG. 

“As  she  fled  fast  through  sun  and  shade, 

The  happy  winds  upon  her  played, 
lllowine  the  ringlet  from  the  braid: 

She  looked  so  lovely,  as  she  swayed 
The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips, 

A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss. 

And  all  his  worldly  wealth  for  this. 

To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips.” 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  last 
“  Look  here,”  I  say  to  Queen  Titania, 
“  we  must  cut  the  Lieutenant  adrift” 

”  As  you  please,”  she  remarks,  with  a 
sudden  coldness  coming  over  her  manner. 

“  Why  should  we  be  embarrassed  by  the 
freaks  of  these  two  young  creatures  1  All 
the  sunshine  has  gone  out  of  the  party 
since  Bell  has  begun  to  sit  mute  and  con¬ 
strained — her  only  wish  apparently  being 
to  show  a  superhuman  courtesy  to  this 
perplexing  young  Prussian.” 

“  You  very  quickly  throw  over  any  one 
who  interferes  with  your  own  comfort,” 
says  my  Lady  calmly. 

“  I  miss  my  morning  ballad.  When  one 
reaches  a  certain  age,  one  expects  to  be 
studied  and  tended — except  by  one’s 
wife.” 

“  Well,”  says  Tita,  driven  to  desperation 
by  this  picture  of  Von  Rosen’s  departure, 
“  I  warned  you  at  our  setting-out  that  these 
two  would  fall  in  love  with  each  other  and 
cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.” 

Who  can  say  that  this  little  woman  is 
wanting  in  courage  ?  The  audacity  with 
which  she  made  this  statenient  was’  mar¬ 
velous.  She  never  flinched;  and  the 
brown,  clear,  true  eyes  looked  as  bravely 
unconscious  as  if  she  had  been  announcing 
her  faith  in  the  multiplication  table.  There 
was  no  use  in  arguing  the  point.  How 
could  you  seek  to  thwart  or  influence  the 
firm  belief  that  shone  clearly  and  steadily 
under  the  soft  eyelashes. 

“  Come,”  I  say  to  her,  “  is  Von  Rosen 
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to  go ;  or  is  he  to  hang  on  in  the  hope  of 
altering  Bell’s  decision  ?  I  fancy  the  young 
man  would  himself  prefer  to  leave  us — 
don’t  think  he  is  in  a  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion.” 

My  Lady  appeared  a  trifle  embarrassed 
— was  there  some  dark  secret  between 
these  two  women  ? 

“  A  young  man,”  she  says,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  “  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
chances.  I  have  asked  Bell ;  and  I  really 
can’t  quite  make  her  out  Still — you  know 
— a  giri  sometimes  is  in  a  manner  frighten¬ 
ed  into  saying  *  no,’  the  first  time  she  is 
asked — and  there  might  be - ” 

She  stopped. 

“  You  think  the  Lieutenant  should  ask 
her  again  ?” 

“  No,  /  don’t,”  says  Tita,  hastily.  “  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say — she  had  nothing  to 
urge  against  Count  Von  Rosen — only  tliat 
Arthur  would  consider  himself  unjustly 
treated - ” 

“  So— ho !  Is  that  the  reason  ?” 

“  No,  no,  no !”  cries  the  small  woman, 
in  an  agony  of  fright.  “  Don’t  you  go 
and  put  any  wrong  notions  into  the  young 
man’s  head - ” 

“  Madam,”  I  say  to  her,  “  recollect  your¬ 
self.  So  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  these  two  young  people,  I 
should  like  to  bundle  them  both  back  to 
London,  that  we  might  continue  our  jour¬ 
ney  in  peace.  As  for  the  Lieutenant’s 
again  proposing  to  marry  Bell,  I  consider 
that  a  man  who  twice  asks  a  woman  to 
become  his  wife,  forgets  the  dignity  of  his 
sex.” 

Tita  looks  up — with  the  most  beautifully 
innocent  smile  in  her  eyes — and  says  sweet¬ 
ly— 

“  You  did  yourself.” 

“  That  was  different.” 

“Yes,  I  daresay.” 

“  I  knew  your  heart  would  have  broken 
if  I  hadn’t.” 
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“  Oh !”  she  says,  with  her  eyes  grown  poor  man’s  property,  and  quietly  driving 


appalled. 

“  In  fact,  it  was  my  native  generosity 
that  prompted  me  to  ask  you  a  second 
time ;  for  I  perceived  that  you  were  about 
to  ask  me.” 

“  How  many  more  ?”  she  asks ;  but  I 
can  not  make  out  what  mysterious  things 
she  is  secretly  counting  up. 

“  But  no  matter.  'ITiere  is  little  use  in 
recalling  these  by-gone  mistakes.  Justice 
is  satisfied  when  a  fool  repents  him  of  his 
folly." 

At  this  moment  Bell  enters  the  room. 
She  goes  up  to  Tita,  and  takes  both  her 
hands. 

“  You  are  laughing  in  a  perplexed  way. 
You  must  have  been  quarrelling.  What 
shall  we  do  to  him  ?” 

“The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  is 
generally  made  up  with  a  kiss.  Bell,”  it  is 
remarked. 

“  But  I  am  not  in  the  quarrel,”  says 
Miss  Bell,  retreating  to  the  window;  and 
here  there  is  a  rumble  of  wheels  outside, 
and  the  phaeton  stands  at  the  door. 

“  You  two  must  get  up  in  front,”  says 
Tita,  as  we  go  out  into  the  white  glare 
of  Ormskirk.  “  I  can  watch  you  better 
there.” 

By  this  dexterous  manoeuvre  Bell  and 
the  Lieutenant  were  again  separated.  The 
young  lady  was  never  loth  to  sit  in  front 
— under  whatever  surveillance  it  placed 
her ;  for  she  liked  driving.  On  this  cool 
morning — that  promised  a  warmer  day, 
after  the  wind  had  carried  away  the  white 
fleece  of  cloud  that  stretched  over  the  sky 
— she  pulled  on  her  gloves  with  great  alac¬ 
rity,  and,  having  got  into  her  seat,  assum¬ 
ed  the  management  of  the  reins  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course. 

“  Gently !”  I  say  to  her,  as  Castor  and 
Pollux  make  a  plunge  forward  into  the 
narrow  thoroughfare.  A  handbarrow  is 
jutting  out  from  the  pavement.  She  gives 
a  jerk  to  the  left  rein,  but  it  is  too  late ;  one 
of  our  wheels  just  touches  the  end  of  the 
barrow,  and  over  it  goes — not  with  any 
great  crash,  however. 

“  Go  on,”  says  the  Lieutenant,  from  be¬ 
hind,  with  admirable  coolness.  “  There  is 
no  harm  done — and  there  is  no  one  in 
charge  of  that  thing.  When  he  comes,  he 
will  pick  it  up.” 

“  Very  pretty  conduct,”  remarks  my 
Lady,  as  we  get  out  among  the  green 
fields  and  meadows  again,  “  injuring  some 
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away  without  even  offering  compensa¬ 
tion.” 

“  It  was  Bell  who  did  it,”  I  say. 

“  As  usual.  The  old  story  repeated 
from  the  days  of  Eden  downward.  The 
woman  thou  gavest  me — of  course,  it  is 
she  who  must  bear  the  blame.” 

“  Madam,  your  knowledge  of  Scripture 
is  astounding.  Who  was  the  first  Attor¬ 
ney-General  in  the  Bible?” 

“  Find  out,”  says  Tita ;  and  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  bursts  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  as  if  that 
was  a  pretty  repartee. 

“  And  where  do  we  stop  to-night  ?”  says 
our  North-country  maid,  looking  away 
along  the  green  valley  which  is  watered  by 
the  pretty  Eller  Brook. 

“  Garstang,  on  the  river  of  Wyre.” 

“  And  to-morrow  we  shall  really  be  in 
Westmoreland  ?” 

“  To-morrow  we  shall  really  be  in  West¬ 
moreland.  Wo-ho  !  my  beauties !  Why, 
Bell,  if  you  try  to  leap  across  Lancashire 
at  a  bound  like  that,  you’ll  have  us  in  a 
canal,  or  transfixed  on  a  telegraph-post.” 

“  I  did  not  intend  it,”  says' Bell,  “but 
they  are  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  get  north, 
and  they  break  into  a  gallop  on  no  provo¬ 
cation  whatever.” 

Indeed,  the  whole  nature  of  this  mad 
girl  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  resemblance 
to  a  magnetic  needle — ^it  was  continuously 
turning  to  the  North  Pole,  and  that  in  a 
tremulous,  undecided  fashion,  as  if,  with 
all  her  longing,  she  did  not  quite  like  to  let 
people  know.  •  But  at  this  moment  she 
forgot  that  we  were  listening.  It  was 
really  herself  she  was  delighting  with 
her  talk  about  deep  valleys  and  brown 
streams,  and  the  scent  of  peat-smoke  in  the 
air  of  an  evening.  All  the  time  she  was 
looking  away  up  to  the  horizon,  to  see 
whether  she  could  not  make  out  some 
lines  of  blue  mountains,  until  Tita  sudden¬ 
ly  said - 

“  My  dear !” 

“  Meaning  me,  ma’am  ?” 

“  No,  I  mean  Bell.  Pray  keep  a  firmer 
hand  on  the  horses — if  a  train  were  to 
come  sharply  by  at  present — and  you  see 
the  road  runs  parallel  with  the  railway-line 
for  an  immense  'distance.” 

“  And  so  should  we,”  says  Bell,  lightly. 
“  There  is  no  danger.  The  poor  animals 
wouldn’t  do  any  thing  wicked  at  such  a 
time,  just  when  they  are  getting  near  to  a 
long  rest.” 

21 
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Under  Bell’s  guidance  we  do  not  lose  music  too.  The  Vicar  and  his  wife  dined 


much  time  by  the  way.  The  road  leaves 
the  neighborhood  of  the  railway.  We 
drive  p>ast  the  great  park  of  Rufford  Hall. 
The  wind  blows  across  to  us  from  the  Irish 
Sea;  and  at  the  small  village  of  Much 
Hoole,  where  the  Lieutenant  insists  on 
giving  the  horses  a  little  meal  and  water 
as  a  sort  of  soothing  draught,  we  come  in 
sight  of  the  long  red  line  of  the  Ribble, 
widening  out  into  a  sandy  channel  as  it 
nears  the  ocean.  Bell  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  smoke  of  a  steamer ;  and  the  vague 
knowledge  that  the  plain  of  salt  water  is 
not  far  away  seems  to  refresh  us  all,  as  we 
plunge  once  more  into  the  green  and 
wooded  country,  by  Longton,  Hutton,  and 
Howick, 

“  What  is  the  greatest  wish  of  your  life. 
Bell  ?”  1  ask,  knowing  that  she  is  dreaming 
of  living  somewhere  along  the  coasts  of 
these  islands. 

“To  see  mamma  pleased,”  says  Bell, 
quite  prettily,  just  as  if  she  were  l^fore  a 
^oolmistress. 

“  You  ask  for  the  impossible.  Tita’s 
dream  of  earthly  bliss  is  to  have  the  cross 
in  our  little  church  turned  to  a  crucifix;  and 
it  will  never  be  realized.  I  think  she  would 
rather  have  that  than  be  made  a  Duch- 
ess.” 

“  I  do  miss  that  dear  little  church,”  said 
Tita,  taking  no  heed  to  the  charge  prefer¬ 
red  against  her.  “  There  is  no  feeling  of 
homeliness  about  the  churches  we  go  into 
up  here.  You  know  that  you  are  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  all  the  people  are  strangers,  and 
you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  clergyman’s 
voice.” 

“  The  fact  is,”  I  tell  her,  “  you  lose  the 
sense  of  proprietorship  which  pleases  you 
down  at  home.  There,  the  church  is  your 
own.  Y ou  set  out  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing — you  know  all  the  people  coming 
through  the  fields  and  along  the  roads — 
and  you  have  an  eye  on  them,  to  mark  the 
absentees.  There  is  a  family  gathering  in 
the  church-yard,  and  a  universal  shaking  of 
hands — you  are  pleased  that  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  coming  to  your  church.  You  go 
rn — the  evergreens  everywhere  about  you 
put  there  yourself.  The  tall  white  lilies 
on  the  altar  you  presented  to  the  Vicar; 
though  I  paid  for  them.  Bell  sits  down 
to  the  organ — probably  thinking  that  her 
new  boots  may  slip  on  one  of  the  pedals 
and  produce  a  discord  in  the  bass — and 
you  know  that  your  family  is  providing  the 


with  you  the  night  before — you  are  in  se¬ 
cret  league  with  them.  You  know  all  the 

pieople — Lord  - ’s  butler,  who  is  the 

most  venerable  person  in  the  place — that 
squint-eyed  publican,  who  thrashes  his 
wife  on  the  Saturday  so  that  she  can’t 
come  on  the  Sunday — all  the  other  various 
piensioners  you  have,  who  you  vainly  think 
are  being  taught  to  be  independent  and 
economical — and  a  lot  of  small  boys  in 
knickerbockers  and  shiny  heads  of  hair, 
and  pretty  young  ladies  with  sailors’  hats, 
blue  ribbons,  white  jackets,  and  big  wistful 
eyes.  You  are  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place ;  and  when  Bell  begins  the  music — 
and  the  sunlight  comes  through  the  small 
and  yellow  windows  in  the  southern  aLsle 
— and  when  you  see  the  light  shining  on 
the  mural  tablets,  with  the  colored  coats-of- 
arms  above — you  ask  yourself  what  other 
place  could  produce  this  feeling  of  homely 
satisfaction,  and  what  fashionable  London 
church,  with  all  its  money,  could  manufac¬ 
ture  these  ancient  blocks  of  marble — until 
you  think  you  could  spend  all  your  own 
money,  and  all  your  husband’s  too,  in 
making  the  small  building  a  sort  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  museum.” 

“  I  hope,”  says  Tita,  with  great  severity, 
“  I  do  not  go  into  church  with  any  such 
thoughts.  It  is  an  auctioneer’s  view  of  a 
morning  service.” 

“  It  is  the  business  of  an  auctioneer,  my 
dear  creature,  to  estimate  the  actual  value 
of  articles.  But  I  forgot  one  thing.  After 
you  have  contemplated  the  church  with 
profound  satisfaction — just  as  if  those  old 
knights  and  baronets  had  died  in  order  to 
adorn  the  walls  for  you — your  eye  wanders 
up  to  the  altar.  It  is  a  pretty  altar-cloth 
— goodness  knows  how  much  time  you 
and  Bell  spent  over  it.  The  flowers  on 
the  altar  are  also  beautiful — or  ought  to  be, 
considering  the  price  that  Benson  charges 
for  them.  But  that  plain  ^It  cross,  with 
the  three  jewels  in  it — that  is  rather  a  blot, 
is  it  not  ?” 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  zinc  chaj)el  ?” 
says  Tita,  with  some  contempt. 

“  I  would  if  I  dared.” 

“  Who  prevents  you  ?  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  I.  I  would  much  rather  you  went 
there,  than  come  to  church,  merely  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  cost  of  every  bit  of  fern  or  yew 
that  is  placed  on  the  walls,  and  to  complain 
of  the  introduction  into  the  sermon  of  doc¬ 
trines  which  you  can’t  understand.” 
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“May  I  go  to  chapel,  please ?” 

“  Certainly.  But  you  are  a  good  deal 
fonder  of  going  up  to  Mickleham  Downs 
than  to  either  church  or  chapel.” 

“  Will  you  come  to  chapel,  Bell  ?” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  interfere,”  says  Bell, 
with  philosophical  indifference,  and  paying 
much  more  attention  to  her  horses. 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  go,”  I  observe 
calmly,  “  for  I  had  half  resolved  to  ask 
Mr.  Lestrang  to  let  me  put  in  yellow 
glass  in  those  two  windows  that  are  at 
present  white.” 

“  Oh,  will  you  really  ?”  cries  Queen  Tita, 
in  a  piteously  eager  tone,  and  quite  forget¬ 
ting  all  her  war  of  words. 

Well,  I  promise,  somewhat  sadly.  It  is 
not  the  cost  of  it  that  is  the  matter.  But 
on  those  Sunday  mornings  when  the  sun¬ 
light  is  flooding  the  church  with  a  solemn 
glow  of  yellow,  it  is  something  to  turn  to 
the  two  white  windows,  and  there,  through 
the  diamond  panes,  you  can  see  the  sun¬ 
light  shimmering  on  tha  breezy  branches 
of  an  ash-tree.  This  little  glimpse  of  the 
bright  and  glowing  world  outside — when 
our  Vicar,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not 
always  in  a  happy  mood,  happens  to  be 
rather  drowsy  and  even  depressing  in  the 
monotony  of  his  commonplaceness — but 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing 
more  on  this  point. 

Why  the  people  of  the  flourishing  town 
of  Preston  do  not  bridge  the  Ribble  in  a 
line  running  parallel  with  their  chief  thor¬ 
oughfare  and  the  road  leading  up  from 
Harwich,  is  inexplicable.  A  pleasure  party 
need  not  mind,  for  the  drive  is  pleasant 
enough  ;  but  business  folks  might  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  use  bad  language  over  such  an  un¬ 
necessary  injury.  The  road  makes  a  long 
double  along  the  two  banks  of  the  river, 
the  most  westerly  bridge  forming  the  end 
of  the  loop.  P'irst  you  drive  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream,  over  the  fine  green 
meadows,  then  you  cross  the  bridge,  and 
drive  back  along  the  right  bank,  l^tween 
avenues  of  young  trees.  Perhaps  the  no¬ 
tion  is  to  give  you  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  green  and  pleasant  surroundings  of 
Preston,  before  letting  you  plunge  into  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that 
from  the  moment  of  our  entering  Preston, 
a  vague  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  hope 
seem^  to  get  possession  of  our  small  party. 
We  had  started  in  the  morning  under 
somewhat  embarrassing  and  awkward  con¬ 


ditions,  not  likely  to  provoke  high  spirits  ; 
but  now  we  seemed  to  have  a  nebulous 
impression  that  the  end  of  our  troubles  had 
come.  Was  it  because  we  had  reached 
the  last  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
on  our  journey,  and  that  we  should  meet 
with  no  more  of  them  ?  Or  was  it  because 
of  that  promise  of  Queen  Titania? — for 
that  kindly  little  woman,  when  she  is  pleas¬ 
ed,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  conveying 
her  gladness  to  others,  and  has  been  known 
to  sweeten  a  heavy  dinner-party  as  a  bunch 
of  woodruff  will  sweeten  a  lumber-room. 
Or  was  it  that  we  knew,  in  approaching 
Kendal,  we  should  probably  come  to  a 
final  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties,  and 
have  hereafter  peace  ? 

As  we  were  walking,  after  luncheon, 
through  the  spacious  public  gardens  that 
overlook  the  Ribble,  the  Lieutenant  drew 
me  aside,  and  said — 

“  My  good  friend,  here  is  a  favor  I 
will  ask  of  you.  We  come  to-night  to 
Garstang,  yes  ?” 

“Yes,  we  shall  reach  Garstang  to¬ 
night.” 

“  A  town  or  a  village  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Probably  a  village.” 

“  I  did  hope  it  was  not  a  town.  Well, 
this  is  what  I  ask.  You  will  endeavor  to 
take  away  Madame  for  a  few  moments — 
— if  we  are  out  walking,  you  know — and 
you  will  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  by  herself.” 

“  I  thought  all  your  anxiety  was  toi 
avoid  her.” 

“  There  is  something  I  must  say  to 
her.” 

“  All  right ;  I  will  do  what  you  ask, 
on  condition  you  do  not  persecute  her. 
When  she  wishes  to  rejoin  us,  you  must 
not  prevent  her.” 

“  Persecute  her  ?  Then  you  do  think 
I  will  quarrel  with  her — and  make  her 
very  miserable — merely  because  she  will 
not  marry  me?  You  think  it  will  be  as 
it  was  at  Worcester — when  that  stupid  boy 
from  Twickenham  did  go  along  the  river? 
Well,  all  I  ask  you  is  to  look  at  these  two 
days.  Has  there  been  any  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  us  ?  No,  it  is  quite  the  opposite.” 

“  Then  let  it  remain  that  way,  my  dear 
fellow.  One  Arthur  is  bad  enough  for  a 
girl  to  manage ;  but  two  would  probably 
send  her  into  a  convent' for  life.” 

And  the  truth  was  as  the  Lieutenant 
had  described  it.  They  had  been  during 
these  two  days  more  than  polite  to  each 
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other.  Somehow,  Bell  was  never  done 
in  paying  him  furtive  little  attentions,  al¬ 
though  she  spoke  to  him  rarely.  That 
morning  she  had  somewhere  got  a  few 
wild  flowers ;  and  three  tiny  bouquets 
were  placed  on  the  breakfast-table.  The 
Lieutenant  dared  not  think  that  one  of 
them  was  for  him.  He  apologized  to 
Mademoiselle  for  taking  her  seat  Bell 
said  he  had  not — the  bouquet  was  for 
him  if  he  cared  to  have  it,  she  added  with 
a  little  diffidence.  The  Lieutenant  p)osi- 
tively  blushed — said  nothing — and  alto¬ 
gether  neglected  his  own  breakfast  in  of¬ 
fering  her  things  she  did  not  want  The 
bouquets  given  to  Tita  and  her  husband 
were  pinned  into  prominent  positions; 
but  no  human  eye  saw  any  thing  more  of 
the  wild  blossoms  that  Bell  had  given  to 
Von  Rosen.  Betting  on  a  certainty  is 
considered  dishonorable ;  and  so  1  will  not 
say  what  odds  I  would  give  that  these 
precious  flowers  were  transferred  to  a 
book,  and  that,  at  this  moment,  they  could 
be  produced  if  a  certain  young  man  were 
only  willing  to  reveal  their  whereabouts. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  favor  us  on  thb 
fine  afternoon  as  we  drove  away  north¬ 
ward  again.  The  road  grew  excellent,  and 
we  knew  that  we  had  finally  left  behind  us 
that  deafening  causeway  that  had  haunt¬ 
ed  our.  wheels  and  hoofs  for  days  past. 
Then  the  cool  breeze  of  the  forenoon  and 
midday  had  died  down,  and  a  still,  warm 
sunset  began  to  break  over  the  western 
country,  between  us  and  the  sea.  We 
could  not,  of  course,  get  any  glimpse  of 
the  great  plain  of  water  beyond  the  land ; 
but  we  knew  that  this  great  fire  of  crimson 
and  yellow  was  shining  down  on  it  too, 
and  on  the  long  curves  of  the  shore. 

The  western  sands  could  not  be  much 
more  level  than  the  road  that  runs  up  by 
Broughton  and  Brock-bridge ;  but  it  takes 
one  through  a  sufficiently  pleasant  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  watered  by  a  multitude  of 
brooks  an*d  small  rivers.  It  is  a  rich  and 
well-cultivated  country,  too ;  and  the  far- 
stretching  meadows  and  copses  and  fields 
seemed  to  grow  darker  in  their  green 
under  that  smoke  of  dusky  crimson  that 
had  fiUed  the  sky.  It  is  true,  we  were  still 
in  Lancashire,  and  there  was  still  present 
to  us  a  double  line  of  communication  with 
the  manufacturing  towns  we  had  now  left 
behind.  At  certain  places  the  road  would 
run  by  the  side  of  a  railway-line;  and 
then  again  we  would  find  a  canal  wind¬ 


ing  Itself  like  a  snake  through  the  grassy 
meadows.  But  a  sunset  is  a  wonderful 
smoother-down  of  these  artificial  features 
in  a  landscape ;  and  when  the  earth-banks 
of  the  railway-line  burned  crimson  under 
the  darkening  sky,  or  when  an  arm  of  the 
canal  caught  a  flush  of  flame  on  its  glassy 
surface,  the  picture  was  rather  helped  than 
otherwise,  and  we  bore  the  engineers  of 
this  favored  land  no  deadly  grudge. 

A  sunset,  by  the  way,  was  always  favor¬ 
able  to  Bell’s  appearance.  It  lent  to  those 
fine  and  wavy  masses  of  hers  a  sort  of 
glory ;  and  the  splendid  aureole  was  about 
all  of  his  sweetheart  that  the  Lieutenant 
could  see,  as  he  sat  in  the  hind  seat  of  the 
phaeton.  Bell  wears  her  hair  rather  loose 
when  she  is  out  in  the  country,  and  greatly 
likes,  indeed,  to  toss  it  about  as  if  she 
were  a  young  lion ;  so  that  you  may  fancy 
how  the  warm  light  of  the  sunset  glowed 
here  and  there  on  those  light  and  silken 
heaps  of  golden-brown  hair  as  we  drove 
along  in  the  quiet  evening.  Sometimes, 
inde^,  he  may  have  caught  the  outline  of 
.her  face  as  she  turned  to  look  over  the 
far  landscape ;  and  then,  I  know,  the  del¬ 
icate  oval  was  tinted  by  the  generous  col¬ 
or  of  the  western  skies,  so  that  not  alone 
in  the  miracle  of  her  hair  did  she  look 
like  some  transfigured  saint. 

Her  talk  on  this  evening,  however,  was 
far  from  saintly.  It  was  as  worldly  as  it 
well  could  be  ;  for  she  was  confessing  to 
the  agony  she  used  to  suffer  after  going 
home  from  dinner-parties,  balls,  and  other 
godless  diversions  of  a  like  nature. 

“  I  used  to  dread  going  up  to  my 
room,”  she  said,  “  for  I  could  get  no  rest 
until  I  had  sat  down  and  gone  over  every 
thing  that  I  had  said  during  the  evening. 
And  then  all  the  consequences  of  my  im¬ 
prudence  came  rushing  down  on  me  until 
I  felt  I  was  scarcely  fit  to  live.  What  you 
had  been  led  into  saying  as  a  mere  piece 
of  merriment  now  looked  terribly  like  im¬ 
pertinence.  Many  a  time  I  wrote  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  certain  things  that  I 
resolved  to  go  the  next  day  and  make  an 
apology  for  to  the  old  ladies  whom  I  was 
sure  I  had  offended.  But  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  things  began  to  look  a  little  better. 
A  little  reassurance  came  with  the  brisk¬ 
ness  of  the  day ;  and  I  used  to  convince 
myself  that  nobody  would  remember  the 
heedless  sayings  that  had  been  provoked 
by  the  general  light  talk  and  merriment 
I  absolved  myself  for  that  day ;  and  pro- 
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raised,  and  vowed,  and  raade  the  most 
desperate  resolutions  never,  never  to  be 
thoughtless  in  the  future,  but  always  to 
watch  every  word  I  had  to  say.” 

“  And  in  the  evening,”  continued  my 
Lady,  “you  went  out  to  another  dance, 
and  enjoyed  yourself  the  same,  and  said 
as  many  wild  things  as  usual,  and  went 
home  again  to  ^o  penance.  It  is  quite 
natural.  Bell.  Most  girls  go  through  that 
terrible  half-hour  of  reaction,  until  they 
grow  to  be  women - ” 

“  And  then,”  it  is  remarked,  “  they  have 
never  any  thing  to  be  sorry  about ;  for  they 
are  always  circumspect,  self-possessed,  and 
sure  about  what  they  mean  to  say.  They 
never  have  to  spend  a  dreadful  half-hour 
in  trying  to  recollect  mistakes  and  fol¬ 
lies.” 

“  As  for  gentlemen,”  remarked  Titania, 
sweetly,  “  I  have  hej'jd  that  their  evil  half- 
hour  is  during  the  process  of  dressing, 
when  they  endeavor  to  recall  the  speech 
they  made  at  the  public  dinner  of  the 
night  before,  and  wonder  how  they  could 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  order  a  lot  of 
champagne  to  oblige  a  friend  just  gone 
into  that  business,  and  are  not  very  sure 
how  many  |>eople  they  invited  to  dinner 
on  the  following  Friday.  Count  von  Ro¬ 
sen - ” 

“Yes,  Madame.” 

“  When  you  observe  a  husband  whist¬ 
ling  whilft  his  wife  is  talking,  what  do  you 
think  ?” 

“  That  she  is  saying  something  lie  would 
rather  not  hear,”  replies  the  Lieutenant, 
gravely. 

“  And  is  not  that  a  confession  that  what 
she  says  is  true  ?” 

-  “Yes,  Madame,”  says  the  Lieutenant, 
boldly. 

“  My  dear,”  I  say  to  her,  “  your  brain 
has  been  turned  by  the  last  sporting  novel 
you  have  read.  You  are  a  victim  of  cer¬ 
ebral  inflammation.  When  you  pride 
yourself  on  your  researches  into  the  ways 
and  habits  of  the  sex  which  you  affect  to 
despise,  don’t  take  that  sort  of  farthing- 
candle  to  guide  you.  As  for  myself,  our 
young  friend  from  Prussia  would  scarcely 
credit  the  time  I  spend  in  helping  you  to 
nail  up  brackens  and  larch  and  ivy  in  that 
wretched  little  church;  and  if  he  knew 
the  trouble  I  have  to  keep  Bell’s  accounts 
straight — when  she  is  reckoning  up  what 
the  process  of  producing  paupers  in  our 
neighborhood  costs  us — why,  he  would 


look  upon  you  as  an  unprincipled  calum¬ 
niator.” 

“  Mamma  herself  is  scarcely  so  big  as 
those  two  words  put  together,”  says  Bell ; 
but  mamma  is  laughing  all  this  time,  quite 
pleased  to  see  that  she  has  raised  a  storm 
m  a  tea-cup  by  her  ungracious  and  un¬ 
warranted  assault. 

In  the  last  red  rays  of  the  sun  we  have 
got  on  to  a  small  elevation.  Before  us, 
the  road  dips  down  and  crosses  the  canal ; 
then  it  makes  a  twist  again  and  crosses  the 
Wyre  ;  and  up  in  that  comer  are  the  scat¬ 
tered  gables  of  Garstang.  As  we  pass 
over  the  river,  it  is  running  cold  and  dark 
between  its  green  banks ;  and  the  sunset 
is  finally  drawing  down  to  the  west  as  we 
drive  into  the  silent  village,  and  up  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  Royal  Oak. 

’Tis  a  quaint  and  ancient  hostelry.  For 
aught  we  know,  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  sol¬ 
diers  may  have  walked  over  hither  for  a 
draught  of  beer  when  they  were  garrison¬ 
ing  Greenhalgh  Castle  over  there;  and 
when  the  brave  Countess,  away  down  at 
Latham,  was  herself  fixing  up  the  Royal 
standard  on  the  tower  of  the  castle — as 
Mr.  Leslie’s  picture  shows  us — and  bid¬ 
ding  defiance  to  the  Parliamentary  troops. 
When  you  tell  that  story  to  Queen  Ti¬ 
tania,  you  can  see  her  gentle  face  grow 
pale  with  pride  and  admiration;  for  did 
not  the  gallant  Countess  send  out  word  to 
Fairfax  that  she  would  defend  the  place 
until  she  lost  her  honor  or  her  life,  for  that 
she  had  not  forgotten  what  she  owed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  her  prince,  and 
to  her  lord  ?  My  Lady  looks  as  if  she, 
too,  could  have  sent  that  message ;  only 
that  she  would  have  stopped  at  the 
Church  of  England  and  gone  no  further. 

When  we  come  out  again,  the  sunset 
has  gone,  and  a  wonderful  pale  green 
twilight  lies  over  the  land.  We  go  forth 
from  the  old-fashioned  streets,  and  find 
ourselves  by  the  banks  of  the  clear  run¬ 
ning  river.  A  pale  metallic  light  shines 
along  its  surface ;  and  as  we  walk  along 
between  the  meadows  and  the  picturesque 
banks — where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
the  mighty  burdock-leaves  that  are  belov¬ 
ed  of  painters — an  occasional  splash  is 
heard,  whether  of  a  rat  or  a  trout  no  one 
can  say.  Somehow,  the  Lieutenant  has 
drawn  Bell  away  from  us.  In  the  clear 
twilight  we  can  see  their  figures  sharp  and 
black  on  the  dark  green  slope  beside  the 
stream.  Queen  Tita  looks  rather  wist- 
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fully  at  them ;  and  is,  perhaps,  thinking  of 
days  long  gone  by  when  she,  loo,  knew 
the  value  of  silence  on  a  beautiful  even¬ 
ing,  by  the  side  of  a  river.  “  I  hope  it  is 
not  wrong,”  says  my  Lady,  in  a  low  voice, 
“  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Lieutenant  marry  our  Bell.” 

“  Wrong  ?  No.  It  is  only  the  absent 
who  are  in  the  wrong — Arthur,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  is  perhaps  at  Kendal,  at  this 
moment,  waiting  for  us.” 

“  We  can  not  all  be  satisfied  in  this 
world,”  remarks  Tita,  profoundly ;  “  and 
as  one  of  these  two  alone  can  marry  Bell, 
I  do  hope  it  may  be  the  Lieutenant,  in 
spite  of  what  she  says.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  for  all  of  us.  What  nice 
neighbors  they  would  be  for  us;  for  I 
know  Bell  would  prefer  to  live  down  near 
us  in  Surrey,  and  the  Lieutenant  can  have 
no  particular  preference  for  any  place  in 
England.” 

“  A  nice  holiday  time  we  should  have 
of  it,  with  these  two  idle  creatures  living 
close  by  and  making  continual  proposals 
to  go  away  somewhere.” 

“  Bell  would  not  be  idle.” 

“  She  must  give  up  her  painting  if  she 
marries.” 

“  She  won’t  give  it  up  altogether,  I 
hope ;  and  then  there  is  her  music,  even 
if  she  had  no  hdusehold  duties  to  occupy 
her  time ;  and  I  know  she  will  make  an 
active  and  thrifty  housewife.  Indeed,  the 
only  idler  will  be  the  Lieutenant,  and  he 
can  become  a  Captain  of  Volunteers.” 

And  yet  she  says  she  never  lays  plans ! 
— that  she  has  no  wish  to  interfere  be¬ 
tween  Arthur  and  Von  Rosen  ! — that  she 
would  rather  see  Bell  relieved  from  the 
persecutions  of  both  of  them !  She  had 
already  mapped  out  the  whole  affair ;  and 
her  content  was  so  great  that  a  beautiful 
gladness  and  softness  lay  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  began  to  prattle  about  the  two  boys 
at  school  and  all  she  meant  to  take  home 
to  them ;  and,  indeed,  if  she  had  been  at 
home,  she  would  have  gone  to  the  piano 
and  sung  to  herself  some  low  and  gentle 
melody,  as  soft  and  as  musical  as  the 
crooning  of  a  wood-pigeon  hid  away 
among  trees. 

Then  she  said,  “  How  odd  that  Bell 
should  have  begun  to  talk  about  these  un¬ 
fortunate  slips  of  the  tongue  that  haunt 
you  afterwards.  All  these  two  days  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  re- 
.membrance  of  that  terrible  mistake  I 


made  in  speaking  of  Count  Von  Rosen 
and  Bell  as  already  married.  But,  who 
knows  ?  there  may  be  a  Providence  in 
such  things.” 

The  Providence  that  lies  in  blunders  of 
speech  must  be  rather  erratic ;  but  it  is 
no  wonder  you  spoke  by  mischance  of 
Bell’s  marrying  the  Lieutenant,  for  you 
think  of  nothing  else.” 

“  But  don’t  you  think  it 'would  bt  a  very 
good  thing  ?” 

“  What  I  think  of  it  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  What  will  Arthur  think  of  it  ?” 

“  The  whole  world  can’t  be  expected  to 
move  round  merely  to  please  Arthur,”  says 
my  Lady,  with  some  asperity.  “  The  fact 
is,  those  young  men  are  so  foolish  that 
they  never  reflect  that  a  girl  can’t  marry 
two  of  them.  They  are  always  falling  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  has  a  suitor  already, 
and  then  she  is  put  to  the  annoyance  ot 
refusing  one  of  them,  and  that  one  con¬ 
siders  her  a  monster.” 

“  Well,  if  any  one  is  open  to  that  charge 
in  the  present  case,  it  certainly  is  not  Ar¬ 
thur.” 

My  Lady  did  not  answer.  She  was  re¬ 
garding  with  a  tender  glance  those  two 
young  fol’ics  strolling  through  the  meadows 
before  us.  What  were  they  saying  to 
each  other  ?  Would  Bell  relent  ?  The 
time  was  propitious — in  the  quiet  of  this 
pale,  clear  evening,  with  a  star  or  two 
beginning  to  twinkle,  and  the  moon  about 
to  creep  up  from  behind  the  eastern  woods. 
It  was  a  time  for  lovers  to  make  confes¬ 
sions,  and  give  tender  pledges.  None  of 
us  seemed  to  think  of  that  wretched 
youth  who  was  blindly  driving  through 
England  in  a  dog-cart,  and  torturing  him¬ 
self  in  the  horrible  solitude  of  inns.  Un¬ 
happy  Arthur ! 

For  mere  courtesy’s  sake,  these  two 
drew  near  to  us  again.  We  looked  at 
them.  Bell  turned  her  face  away,  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  white  blossom  of 
a  campion  that  lay  like  a  great  glow-worm 
among  the  dark  herbage.  The  Lieuten¬ 
ant  seemed  a  little  more  confident,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  be  very  courteous  and 
friendly  toward  Tita.  That  lady  was  quite 
demure,  and  suggested  that  we  might  re¬ 
turn  to  the  village. 

We  clambered  up  a  steep  place  that  led 
from  the  hollow  of  the  river  to  a  higher 
plain,  and  here  we  found  ourselves  by  the 
side  of  the  canal.  It  looked  like  another 
river.  There  w’ere  grassy  borders  to  it. 
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and  by  the  side  of  the  path  a  deep  wood  were  rather  afraid  to  hazard  that  startling 


descending  to  the  fields  beyond.  The 
moon  had  now  arisen,  and,  on  the  clear, 
still  water,  there  were  some  ripples  of 
gold.  Far  away,  on  the  other  side,  the 
bams  and  haystacks  of  a  farm-house  were 
visible  in  the  pale  glow  of  the  sky. 

“  What  is  that  ?”  said  Tit^  hurriedly, 
as  a  large  white  object  sailed  silently 
through  the  faint  moonlight  and  swept 
into  the  wood. 

Only  an  owl.  But  the  sound  of  her 
voice  had  disturbed  several  of  the  great 
birds  in  the  trees,  and  across  the  space 
between  the  wood  and  the  distant  farm¬ 
house  they  fled  noiselessly,  with  a  brief 
reflection  of  their  broad  wings  falling  on 
the  still  waters  as  they  passed.  We  re¬ 
mained  there  an  unconscionable  time — 
leaning  on  the  stone  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
and  watching  the  pale  line  of  the  canal, 
the  ripples  of  the  moonlight,  the  dark 
wood,  and  the  great  and  dusky  birds  that 
floated  about  like  ghosts  in  the  perfect 
stillness.  When  we  returned  to  Garstang, 
the  broad  square  in  the  centre  of  the  place 
was  glimmering  gray  in  the  moonlight,  and 
black  shadows  had  fallen  along  one  side 
of  the  street. 

“  My  dear  friend,"  said  Von  Rosen,  in 
an  excited  and  urgent  way,  as  soon  as  our 
two  companions  had  gone  upstairs  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  supper,  “  I  have  great  news  to  tell 
you.” 

“  Bell  has  accepted  you,  I  supjwse,” 
said  I — the  boy  talking  as  if  that  were  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory. 

“O  no,  nothing  so  good  as  that — 
nothing  not  near  so  good  as  that — but 
something  very  good  indeed.  It  is  not  all 
finally  disposed  of — there  is  at  least  a  little 
chance — one  must  wait — but  is  not  this  a 
very  great  hope  ?" 

“  And  is  that  all  you  obtained  by  your 
hour’s  persuasion  ?’’ 

“  Pfui !  You  do  talk  as  if  it  did  not 
matter  to  a  young  girl  whether  she  mar¬ 
ries  one  man  or  marries  another.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  much  matters  really.” 

“  Then  this  is  what  I  tell  you - ” 

But  here  some  light  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  Lieutenant 
suddenly  ceased,  and  rushed  to  open  the 
door. 

Bell  was  as  rosy  as  a  rose  set  amid  green 
leaves  when  she  entered. 

“  We  are  very  late,”  she  said,  as  if  she 


and  profound  observation. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  “  I  give 
you  my  word  this  is  the  best  ale  we  have 
drunk  since  we  started ;  it  is  clear,  bright, 
very  bitter,  brisk ;  it  is  worth  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  drink  such  ale,  and  I  hope  your 
husband,  when  he  writes  of  our  journey, 
will  give  our  landlady  great  credit  for  this 
very  good  beer.” 

1  do  so  willingly ;  but  lest  any  ingenuous 
traveler  should  find  the  ale  of  the  Royal 
Oak  not  quite  fulfill  the  expectations 
raised  by  this  panegyric,  I  must  remind 
him  that  it  was  pronounced  after  the 
Lieutenant  had  been  walking  for  an  hour 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wyre,  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  evening,  in  the  company  of  a  very 
pretty  young  lady. 

We  had  abolished  b^zique  by  this  time. 
It  had  become  too  much  of  a  farce. 
Playing  four-handed  bdzique  with  partners 
is  a  clumsy  contrivance;  and  when  we 
had  endeavored  to  play  it  independently, 
the  audacity  of  the  Lieutenant  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  game  to  Bell’s  interests  had  got 
beyond  a  joke.  So  we  had  fallen  back  on 
whist ;  and  as  we  made  those  two  ardent 
young  noodles  partners,  they  did  their  best. 
It  wasn’t  very  good,  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  Lieutenant  was  as  bad  a  whist-player 
as  ever  perplexed  a  partner;  but  Bell  could 
play  a  weak  suit  as  well  as  another.  My 
Lady  was  rather  pleased  to  find  that  the 
Lieutenant  was  not  a  skillful  card-player. 
She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  qualities 
of  the  young  man  whom  she  regarded  in  a 
premature  fashion  as  Bell’s  future  husband. 
In  fact,  if  she  had  only  known  how,  she 
would  have  examined  the  young  fellows 
who  came  about  the  house — Bell  has  had 
a  pretty  fair  show  of  suitors  in  her  time — 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
right  thumb.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  that 
portion  of  the  hand  gets  rather  homy.  A 
man  might  as  well  go  about  with  a  piece 
of  chalk,  marked  Thurston  &  Co.,  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  But  the  Lieutenant 
scarcely  knew  the  difference  between  a 
cue  and  a  pump-handle. 

We  played  late.  The  people  of  the  inn, 
yielding  to  our  entreaties,  had  long  ago 
gone  to  bed.  When,  at  length,  my  Lady 
and  Bell  also  retired,  the  Lieutenant  rose 
from  the  table,  stretched  himself  up  his 
full  length,  and  said, 

“  My  good  friend,  I  have  much  of  a 
favor  to  ask  from  you.  I  will  repay  you 
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for  it  many  times  again — I  will  sit  up  with 
you  and  smoke  all  night  as  often  as  you 
please,  which  I  think  is  your  great  notion 
of  enjoyment.  But  now,  I  have  a  great 
many  things  to  tell  you — and  the  room  is 
close — let  us  go  away  for  a  walk.” 

It  was  only  the  strong  nervous  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  young  man  that  was  longing 
for  this  outburst  into  the  freedom  of  the 
cool  air.  He  would  have  liked,  then,  to 
have  started  off  at  a  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  walk  himself  dead  with  fatigue. 
He  was  so  anxious  about  it  that  at  last  we 
took  a  candle  to  the  front  door,  got  the 
bolts  undone,  and  then,  leaving  the  candle 
and  the  matches  where  we  knew  we 
should  find  them,  we  went  out  into  the 
night 

By  this  time  the  moon  had  got  well 
down  into  the  south-west ;  but  there  was 
still  sufficient  light  to  show  us  the  cottages, 
the  roads,  and  the  trees.  The  night  air 
was  fresh  and  cool.  As  we  started  off  on 
our  vague  ramble,  a  cock  crew,  and  the 
sound  seemed  to  startle  the  deep  sleep  of 
the  landscape.  We  crossed  over  the  canal- 
bridge,  and  plunged  boldly  out  into  the 
still  country,  whiffier  we  knew  not. 

Then  he  told  me  all  the  story ;  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  half-forgotten  legend  of 
Fraulein  Fallersleben.  I  had  had  no  idea 
that  this  practical  and  hard-headed  young 
Uhlan  had  been  so  deeply  struck  on  either 
occasion ;  but  now  at  times  there  seemed 
to  be  a  wild  cry  of  ignorance  in  his  con¬ 
fessions,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  had  hap- 
j^ened  to  him,  and  what  great  mystery  of 
life  he  was  battling  with.  He  described 
it  as  resembling  somehow  the  unutterable 
sadness  caused  by  the  sudden  coming  of 
the  Spring — when,  amid  all  the  glory  and 
wonder  and  delight  of  this  new  thing,  a 
vague  unrest  and  longing  takes  p>ossession 
of  the  heart  and  will  not  be  satisfied.  All 
his  life  had  been  changed  since  his  coming 
to  England — turned  in  another  direction, 
and  made  to  depend  for  any  value  that 
might  be  left  in  it  on  a  single  chance. 
W'hen  he  spoke  of  Bell  perhaps  marrying 
him,  all  the  wild  and  beautiful  possibilities 
of  the  future  seemed  to  stretch  out  before 
him,  until  he  was  fairly  at  a  loss  for  words. 
When  he  spoke  of  her  finally  going  away 
from  him,  it  was  as  of  something  he  could 
not  quite  understand.  It  would  alter  all 
his  life — how,  he  did  not  know ;  and  the 
new  and  wonderful  consciousness  that  by 
such  a  circumstance  the  worid  would  grow 


all  different  to  him  seemed  to  him  a  mys¬ 
tery  beyond  explication.  He  only  knew 
that  this  strange  thing  had  occurred ;  that 
it  had  brought  home  to  him  once  more  the 
old  puzzles  about  life  that  had  made  him 
wonder  as  a  boy;  that  he  was  drifting  on 
to  an  irrevocable  fate,  now  that  the  final 
decision  was  near. 

He  talked  rapidly,  earnestly,  heeding 
little  the  blunders  and  repetitions  into 
which  he  constantly  fell ;  and  not  all  the 
vesuvians  in  the  world  could  have  kept 
his  cigar  alight.  He  did  not  walk  very 
fast ;  but  he  cut  at  the  weeds  and  at  the 
hedges  with  his  stick,  and  doubtless  star¬ 
tled  with  his  blows  many  a  sparrow  and 
wen  sleeping  peacefully  among  the  leaves. 
I  can  not  tell  you  a  tithe  of  what  he  said. 
The  story  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
nebulous  mystery  that  he  was  obviously 
trying  to  resolve  as  it  hung  around  him  in 
impalpable  folds.  When  he  came  to  the 
actual  question  whether  Bell  had  given 
him  to  understand  that  she  might  recon¬ 
sider  her  decision,  he  was  more  reticent 
He  would  not  reveal  what  she  had  said. 
But  there  was  no  pride  or  self-looking  in 
the  anxiety  about  the  result  which  he  frank¬ 
ly  expressed;  and  it  is  probable  that  if 
1^11  had  heard  him  then,  she  would  have 
learned  more  of  his  nature  and  sentiments 
than  during  any  hour’s  stroll  under  the 
supervision  of  her  guardians. 

When  at  length  we  turned,  a  shock  of 
wonder  struck  upon  our  eyes.  The  day 
had  begun  to  break  in  the  east,  and  a  cold 
wind  was  stirring.  As  yet,  there  was  only 
a  faint  light  in  the  dark  sky ;  but  by  and 
by  a  strange,  clear  whiteness  rose  up  from 
behind  the  still  landscape,  and  then  a  wild, 
cold,  yellow  radiance,  against  which  the 
tall  poplars  looked  intensely  black,  over¬ 
spread  the  far  regions  of  the  east.  Wan 
and  unearthly  seemed  that  metallic  glare, 
even  when  a  pale  glimmer  of  red  ran  up 
and  through  it;  and,  as  yet,  it  looked  like 
the  sunrise  of  some  other  world,  for  neither 
man  nor  beast  was  awake  to  greet  it ;  and 
all  the  woods  were  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
Wlien  we  got  back  to  Garstang,  the  wind 
came  chill  along  the  gray  stones,  the  birds 
were  singing,  and  the  glow  of  ffie  sunrise 
was  creeping  over  the  (ffiimneys  and  slates 
of  the  sleeping  houses.  We  left  this  won¬ 
derful  light  outside ;  plunged  into  the  warm 
and  gloomy  passage  of  the  inn ;  and  pres¬ 
ently  tumbled,  tired  and  shivering,  into 
bed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CHIjOE’S  GARLANf). 

“  The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, 

The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair, 

The  dappled  pink  and  blushine  rose. 

To  deck  my  charming  Chloe%  hair. 

“  At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsafed  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 

The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  face. 

The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

“  The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day. 

And  every  n^mph  and  shepherd  said. 

That  in  her  hair  they  looked  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed.” 

Is  there  any  blue  half  so  pure,  and  deep, 
and  tender,  as  that  of  the  large  crane’s-bill, 
the  Geranium  pratense  .of  the  •  botanists  ? 
When  Bell  saw  the  beautiful,  rich-colored 
blossoms  in  the  tall  hedge-rows,  she  de¬ 
clared  we  were  already  in  the  North-coun¬ 
try,  and  must  needs  descend  from  the 
phaeton  to  gather  some  of  the  wild  flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  lo !  all  around  there  was  such  a 
profusion  that  she  stood  bewildered  before 
them.  Everywhere  about  were  the  white 
stars  of  the  stitchwort  glimmering  among 
the  green  of  the  goose  grass.  The  clear 
red  blossoms  of  the  campion  shone  here 
and  there;  and  the  viscid  petals  of  the 
Ragged  Robin  glimmered  a  bright  crimson 
as  they  straggled  through  the  thorny 
branches  of  the  hawthorn.  Here,  too,  was 
the  beautiful  hare-bell — the  real  “  blue-bell 
of  Scotland” — with  its  slender  stem  and  its 
pellucid  color;  and  here  was  its  bigger 
and  coarser  relative,  the  great  hedge  cam¬ 
panula,  with  its  massive  bells  of  azure,  and 
Its  succulent  stalk.  There  were  yellow 
masses  of  srtapdragon ;  and  an  abundance 
of  white  and  pink  roses  sweetening  the  air; 
and  all  the  thousand  wonders  of  a  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation.  The  Lieutenant  imme¬ 
diately  jumped  down.  He  harried  the 
hedges  as  if  they  had  been  a  province  of 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  he  in  quest  of 
forage  and  food.  The  delight  of  Bell  in 
these  wild  flowers  was  extravagant,  and 
when  he  had  gathered  for  her  every  variety 
of  hue  that  he  could  see,  she  chose  a  few 
of  the  blossoms  and  twisted  them,  with  a 
laugh  of  light  pleasure,  into  the  breezy 
masses  of  her  hair.  Could  a  greater  com¬ 
pliment  have  been  paid  him  ? 

If  it  was  not  really  the  North-country 
which  Bell  so  longed  to  enter,  it  was  on 
the  coniines  of  it,  and  already  many  pre¬ 
monitory  signs  were  visible.  These  tall 
hedge-rows,  with  their  profusion  of  wild- 


flowers,  were  a  wonder.  We  crossed  dark- 
brown  streams,  the  picturesque  banks  of 
which  were  smothered  in  every  sort  of 
bush  and  herb  and  plant.  At  last,  a  breath 
of  the  morning  air  brought  us  a  strange, 
new  scent  that  was  far  more  grateful  than 
that  of  any  wreath  of  flowers,  and  at  the 
same  moment  both  Bell  and  Tita  called 
out - 

“  Oh,  there  is  the  peat-smoke  at  last !” 

Peat-smoke  it  is,  and  presently  we  come 
upon  the  cottages  which  are  sending 
abroad  this  fragrance  into  the  air.  They 
are  hidden  down  in  a  dell  by  the  side  of  a 
small  river,  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
low  and  thick  elder-trees.  Bell  is  driving. 
She  will  not  even  stop  to  look  at  this  pic¬ 
turesque  little  nook ;  it  is  but  an  outpost, 
and  the  promised  land  is  nigh. 

The  day,  meanwhile,  is  gray  and  show¬ 
ery  ;  but  sometimes  a  sudden  burst  of  sun¬ 
shine  springs  down  on  the  far,  flat  land¬ 
scape,  and  causes  it  to  shine  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  We  pass  by  many  a  stately  Hall 
and  noble  Park — Bell,  with  the  wild-flow¬ 
ers  in  her  hair,  still  driving — until  we  reach 
the  top  of  a  certain  height,  and  find  a 
great  prospect  lying  before  us.  The  windy 
day  has  cleared  away  the  Hght  clouds  in 
the  west ;  and  there,  under  a  belt  of  blue, 
lies  a  glimmer  of  the  blue  sea.  The  plain 
of  the  landscape  leading  down  to  it  is  di¬ 
vided  by  the  estuary  of  the  Lune ;  and  as 
you  trace  the  course  of  the  river,  up 
through  the  country  that  lies  gray  under 
the  gray  portion  of  the  heavens,  some  tall 
buildings  are  seen  in  the  distance  and  a 
fortress  upon  a  height  resembling  some 
smaller  Edinburgh  Castle.  We  drive  on 
through  the  gusty  day — the  tail  of  a  show¬ 
er  sometimes  overtaking  us  firom  the  south 
and  causing  a  hurried  clamor  for  water¬ 
proofs,  which  have  immediately  to  be  set 
aside  as  the  sun  bursts  forth  again,  and 
then  we  dive  into  a  clean,  bright,  pictur- 
•  esque  town,  and  find  ourselves  in  die  front 
of  the  King’s  Arms  at  Lancaster. 

Bell  has  taken  the  flowers  from  her 
hair,  in  nearing  the  abodes  of  men;  but 
she  has  placed  them  tenderly  by  the  side 
of  the  bouquet  that  the  Lieutenant  gathered 
for  her,  and  now  she  gendy  asks  a  waiter 
for  a  tumbler  of  water,  into  which  the 
blossoms  are  put  The  Lieutenant  watches 
her  every  movement  as  anxiously  as  ever 
a  Roman  watched  the  skimmings  and  dip¬ 
pings  of  the  bird  whose  flight  was  to  pre¬ 
dict  ruin  or  fortune  to  them.  He  had  no 
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opportunities  to  lose.  Time  was  pressing 
on.  That  night  we  were  to  reach  Kendal; 
and  there  the  enemy  was  lying  in  wait. 

Bell,  at  least,  did  not  seem  much  to  fear 
that  meeting  with  Arthur.  When  she 
spoke  of  him  to  Tita,  she  was  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  but  when  she  sp)oke  of  West¬ 
moreland,  there  was  no  qualification  of  her 
unbounded  hope  and  delight  She  would 
scarce  look  at  Lancaster ;  although,  when 
we  went  up  to  the  castle,  and  had  a  walk 
round  to  admire  the  magnificent  view  from 
the  walls,  an  unwonted  stir  in  front  of  the 
great  gate  told  us  that  something  unusu- 
^  had  happened.  The  Lieutenant  went 
down  and  mixed  with  the  crowd.  We 
saw  him — a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
the  assemblage  of  men  and  women — speak¬ 
ing  now  to  one  and  now  to  another;  and 
then  at  length  he  came  back. 

“  Madame,”  he  says,  “  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  to  be  seen  in  the  castle. 
All  these  f>eople  are  pressing  to  get  in.” 

“  Is  it  some  soup  plate  of  Henry  VI 11. 
that  has  been  disinterred  ?"  she  asks,  with 
a  slight  show  of  scorn.  Indeed,  she  seldom 
loses  an  opportunity  of  sticking  another 
needle  into  her  mental  image  of  that  poor 
monarch. 

“  Oh  no,  it  is  something  much  more  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  a  murderer.” 

“  A  murderer  I” 

“  Yes,  Madame,  but  you  need  not  feel 
alarmed.  He  is  caged — he  will  not  bite. 
All  these  good  people  are  going  in  to  look 
at  him.” 

“  I  would  not  look  at  the  horrid  crea¬ 
ture  for  worlds.” 

“  He  is  not  a  monster  of  iniquity,”  I  tell 
her.  “  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  harmless 
creature,  and  deserves  your  pity.  All  he 
did  was  to  kill  his  wife.” 

“  And  I  suppose  they  will  punish  him 
with  three  months’  imprisonment,”  says 
Queen  Tita,  “  whereas  they  would  give 
him  seven  years  if  he  had  stolen  a  purse 
with  halfa-crown  in  it” 

“  Naturally.  I  consider  three  months 
a  great  deal  too  much,  however.  Doubt¬ 
less  she  contradicted  him.” 

“  But  it  is  not  true,  Tita,”  says  Bell ; 
“  none  of  us  knew  that  the  murderer  was 
in  the  castle  until  this  moment  How  can 
you  believe  that  he  killed  his  wife  ?” 

“  There  may  be  a  secret  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  these,”  says  my  Lady,  with  a  demure 
laugh  in  her  eyes,  “which  establishes  a 
communication  between  them  which  we 


don’t  understand.  You  know  the  theory 
of  brain-waves.  But  it  is  hard  that  the 
one  should  be  in  prison  and  the  other 
without.” 

“  Yes,  it’s  very  hard  for  the  one  without. 
The  one  inside  the  prison  has  got  rid  of 
his  torment  and  escaped  into  comparative 
quiet.” 

She  is  a  dutiful  wife.  She  never  retorts 
— when  she  hasn’t  a  retort  ready.  She 
takes  my  arm  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
p)ened,  and  we  go  down  from  the  castle 
square  into  the  town.  And  behold  !  as 
we  enter  the  gray  thoroughfare,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  comes  into  view.  Down  the  far 
white  street,  where  occasional  glimpses  of 
sunlight  are  blown  across  by  the  wind,  a 
gorgeous  procession  is  seen  to  advance — 
glittering  in  silver,  and  colored  plumes, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
tournament.  There  is  a  cry  of  amaze¬ 
ment  throughout  Lancaster ;  and  from  all 
p>oints  of  the  compass  people  hurry  up. 
It  is  just  two;  and  men  from  the  factories, 
come  out  for  their  dinner,  stand  amazed 
on  the  pavement  The  procession  comes 
along  through  the  shadow  and  the  sun¬ 
light  like  some  gleaming  and  gigantic  ser¬ 
pent  with  scales  of  silver  and  gold.  There 
are  noble  knights,  dressed  in  complete  ar¬ 
mor,  and  seated  on  splendid  chargers. 
They  bring  with  them  spears,  and  banners, 
and  other  accessories  of  war;  and  their 
horses  are  shining  with  the  magnificence 
of  their  trappings.  There  are  ladies  wear¬ 
ing  the  historical  costumes  which  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  in  picture-galleries,  and  they 
are  seated  on  cream-white  palfreys,  with 
flowing  manes,  and  tails  that 'sweep  the 
ground.  Then  a  resplendent  palanquin 
appears  in  view,  drawn  by  six  yellow  hor¬ 
ses,  and  waving  and  trembling  with  plumes 
of  pink  and  white.  Inside  this  great  and 
gilded  carriage,  the  Queen  of  Beauty  sits 
enthroned,  attended  by  ladies  whose  trains 
>  of  silk  and  satin  shine  like  the  neck  of  a 
dove.  And  the  while  our  eyes  are  still 
dazzled  with  the  glory  of  this  slowly-pass¬ 
ing  pageant,  the  end  of  it  appears  in  the 
shap>e  of  a  smart  and  natty  little  trap, 
driven  by  the  proprietor  of  the  circus 
in  plain  clothes.  The  anti-climax  is  too 
much.  The  crowd  regard  this  wretched 
fellow  with  disdain.  When  a  historical 
play  is  produced,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  the  majesty  of  war,  and  even  shown 
the  king’s  tent  on  the  battle-field,  the  com¬ 
mon  sutler  is  hidden  out  of  sight.  This 
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wretched  man’s  obtrusion  of  himself  was  margin  of  the  sea  the  clouds  had  melted 


properly  resented ;  for  the  spectacle  of  the 
brilliant  procession  coming  along  the  gray 
and  white  thoroughfares,  with  a  breezy 
sky  overshadowing  or  lighting  it  up,  was 
sufficiently  imposing,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  vanity  of  a 
person  in  plain  clothes  who  wanted  to  let 
us  know  that  he  was  the  owner  of  all  this 
splendor,  and  who  thought  he  ought  to 
come  last,  as  Noah  did  on  going  into  the 
Ark. 

“  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery -footed  steeds !” 
— that  was  the  wish  I  knew  lay  deep  down 
in  Bell’s  heart  as  we  went  away  from  Lan¬ 
caster.  If  Castor  and'  Pollux  did  their 
work  gallantly,  we  should  sleep  to-night 
in  Kendal,  and  thereafter  there  would  be 
abundant  rest.  This  last  day’s  journey 
consisted  of  thirty-three  miles — considera¬ 
bly  above,  our  average  day’s  distance — 
and  we  had  accordingly  cut  it  up  into 
three  portions.  From  Garstang  to  Lan¬ 
caster  is  eleven  miles ;  from  Lancaster  to 
Burton  is  eleven  miles;  from  Burton  to 
Kendal  is  eleven  miles.  Now  Burton 
is  in  Westmoreland;  and,  once  within 
her  own  county,  Bell  knew  she  was  at 
home. 

Twas  a  perilous  sort  of  day  in  which 
to  approach  the  region  of  the  Northern 
Lakes.  In  the  best  of  weather,  the  great 
mass  of  mountains  that  stand  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  sea  ready  to  condense  any  moist 
vapors  that  may  float  in  from  the  west 
and  south,  play  sudden  tricks  sometimes 
and  drown  the  holiday-makers  whom  the 
sun  has  drawn  out  of  the  cottages,  houses, 
and  hotels  up  in  the  deep  valleys.  But 
here  there  were  abundant  clouds  racing 
and  chasing  each  other  like  the  folks  who 
sped  over  Cannobie  Lea  to  overtake  the 
bride  of  young  Lochinvar ;  and  now  and 
again  the  wind  would  drive  down  on  us 
the  flying  fringes  of  one  of  these  masses 
of  vapor,  producing  a  temporary  fear. 
Bell  cared  least  for  these  premonitions. 
She  would  not  even  cover  herself  with  a 
cloak.  Many  a  time  we  could  see  rain¬ 
drops  glimmering  in  her  brown  hair  and 
dripping  from  the  flowers  that  she  had 
again  twisted  in  the  folds;  but  she  sat 
erect  and  glad,  with  a  fine  color  in  her 
face  that  the  wet  breeze  only  heightened. 
When  we  got  up  to  Slyne  and  Bolton-le- 
Sands,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  long 
sweep  of  Morecambe  Riy,  she  paid  no 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  along  the  far 


into  a  white  belt  of  rain.  It  was  enough 
for  her  that  the  sun  was  out  there,  too ; 
sometimes  striking  with  a  pale  silvery  light 
on  the  plain  of  the  sea,  sometimes  throw¬ 
ing  a  stronger  color  on  the  long  curve  of 
level  sand.  A  wetter  or  windier  sight 
never  met  the  view  of  an  apprehensive 
traveler  than  that  great  sketch  of  sea  and 
sky.  The  glimmer  of  the  sun  only  made 
the  moisture  in  the  air  more  apparent  as 
the  gray  clouds  were  sent  flying  up  from 
the  south-west.  We  could  not  tell  wheth¬ 
er  the  sea  was  breaking  white  or  not ; 
but  the  fierce  blowing  of  the  wind  was 
apparent  in  the  hurrying  trails  of  cloud 
and  the  rapidly-shifting  shafts  of  sun¬ 
light  that  now  and  again  shot  down  on  the 
sands. 

“  Bell,”  said  Tita,  with  a  little  anxiety, 
“  you  used  to  pride  yourself  on  being  able 
to  forecast  the  weather,  when  you  lived  up 
among  the  hills.  Don’t  you  think  we  shall 
have  a  wet  afternoon  ? — and  we  have  near¬ 
ly  twenty  miles  to  go  yet” 

The  girl  laughed. 

“  Mademoiselle  acknowledges  we  shall 
have  a  little  rain,”  said  the  Lieutenant, 
with  a  grim  smile.  If  Bell  was  good  at 
studying  the  appearances  of  the  sky,  he 
had  acquired  some  skill  in  reading  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  her  eloquent  face. 

“  Why,”  says  one  of  the  party,  “  a  deaf 
man  down  in  a  coal-pit  could  tell  what 
sort  of  afternoon  we  shall  have.  The 
wind  is  driving  the  clouds  up.  The  hills 
are  stopping  them  on  the  way.  When 
we  enter  Westmoreland,  we  shall  find  the 
whole  forces  of  the  rain-fiends  drawn  out 
in  array  against  us.  But  that  is  nothing 
to  Bell,  so  long  as  we  enter  Westmore¬ 
land.” 

“  Ah,  you  shall  see,”  remarks  Bell ;  “  we 
may  have  a  little  rain  this  evening.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  very  likely,”  said  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  seemed  greatly  tickled  by  this 
frank  admission. 

“  But  to-morrow,  if  this  strong  wind 
keeps  up  all  night,  would  you  be  astonish¬ 
ed  to  find  Kendal  with  its  stone  houses  all 
shining  white  in  the  sun  ?” 

“Yes,  I  should  be  astonished.” 

“  You  must  not  provoke  the  prophet¬ 
ess,”  says  my  Lady,  who  is  rather  nervous 
about  rainy  weather,  “  or  she  will  turn 
around  on  you,  and  predict  all  sorts  of 
evil.” 

We  could  not  exactly  tell  when  we 
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crossed  the  border  line  of  Westmoreland, 
or  doubtless  Bell  would  have  jumped 
down  from  the  phaeton  to  kneel  and  kiss 
her  native  soil ;  but  at  all  events,  when 
we  reached  the  curious  little  village  of 
Burton,  we  knew  we  were  then  in  West¬ 
moreland,  and  Bell  ushered  us  into  the 
ancient  hostelry  of  the  Royal  Oak  as  if 
she  had  been  the  proprietress  of  that  and 
all  the  surrounding  country.  In  former 
days  Burton  was  doubtless  a  place  of  im¬ 
portance,  when  the  stage-coaches  stopped 
here  before  plunging  into  the  wild  moun¬ 
tain-country  ;  and  in  the  inn,  which  re¬ 
mains  pretty  much  what  it  was  in  the  last 
generation,  were  abundant  relics  of  the 
past.  When  the  Lieutenant  and  I  return¬ 
ed  from  the  stables  to  the  old-fashioned 
little  parlor  and  museum  of  the  place,  we 
found  Bell  endeavoring  to  get  some  quiv¬ 
ering,  trembling,  jingling  notes  out  of  the 
piano,  that  was  doubtless  a  fine  piece  of 
furniture  at  one  time.  A  piece  of  yellow 
ivory  informed  the  beholder  that  this  ven¬ 
erable  instrument  had  been  made  by 
“Thomas  Tomkison,  Dean  Street,  Soho, 
Manufacturer  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent.”  And  what  was  this  that 
Bell  was  hammering  out  ? 

“  The  standard  on  the  braes  o’  Mar 
Is  up  and  streaming  rarely ! 

The  gathering  pipe  on  Lochnagar 
Is  sounding  lang  and  clearly ! 

The  Highlandmen,  from  hill  and  glen. 

In  Martial  hue,  wi’  bonnets  blue, 

Wi’  belted  plaids  and  burnished  blades. 

Are  coming  late  and  early.” 

How  the  faded  old  instrument  groaned 
and  quivered  as  if  it  were  struggling  to 
get  up  some  martial  sentiment  of  its  half- 
forgotten  youth !  It  did  its  best  to  pant 
after  that  rapid  and  stirring  air,  and  la¬ 
bored  and  jangled  in  a  pathetic  fashion 
through  the  chords.  It  seemed  like  some 
poor  old  pensioner,  decrepit  and  feeble- 
eyed,  who  sees  a  regiment  passing  with 
their  band  playing,  and  who  tries  to 
straighten  himself  up  as  he  hears  the  tread 
of  the  men,  and  would  fain  step  out  to 
the  sound  of  the  music,  but  that  his  thin 
legs  tremble  beneath  him.  The  wretched 
old  piano  struggled  hard  to  keep  up  with 
the  Gathering  of  the  Clans  as  they  hasten¬ 
ed  on  to  the  braes  o’  Mar : 

“  Wha  wouldna  join  our  noUe  chief. 

The  Drummond  and  Glengarry ; 
Macgregor,  Murray,  Rollo,  Keith, 
Panmure  and  gallant  Harry  1 


Macdonald’s  men. 

Clan  Ranald’s  men,  ■ 

McKenzie’s  men, 

MacGilvray’s  men, 

Strathallan’s  men. 

The  Lowland  men 
Of  Callander  and  Airlie!” 

— until  my  Lady  put  her  hand  gently  on 
Bell’s  shoulder,  and  said, 

“  My  dear,  this  is  worse  than  eating 
green  apples.” 

Bell  shut  down  the  lid. 

“  It  is  time  for  the  old  thing  to  be 
quiet,”  she  said.  “  The  people  who  sang 
with  it  when  it  was  in  its  prime,  they  can 
not  sing  any  more  pow,  and  it  has  earned 
its  rest.” 

Bell  uttered  these  melancholy  words  as 
she  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window.  It 
was  rather  a  gloomy  afternoon.  'I'here 
was  less  wind  visible  in  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  but  in  place  of  the  flying  and  hur¬ 
rying  masses  of  vapor,  an  ominous  pall  of 
gray  was  visible,  and  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare  of  Burton-in-Kendal  was  gradually 
growing  moister  under  a  slow  rain.  Sud¬ 
denly  Bell  said — 

“  Is  it  possible  for  Arthur  to  have  reach¬ 
ed  Kendal  ?” 

The  Lieutenant  looked  up,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  frown  on  his  face. 

“Yes,”  I  say  to  her,  “  If  he  keeps  up 
the  pace  with  which  he  started,  i'hirty 
miles  a  day  in  a  light  dog-cart  will  not  se¬ 
riously  damage  the  Major’s  cob,  if  only  he 
gets  a  day’s  rest  now  and  again.” 

“  Then  perhaps  Arthur  may  be  coming 
along  this  road  just  now  ?” 

“  He  may ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely.  He 
would  come  over  by  Kirkby  Lonsdale.” 

“  I  think  we  should  be  none  the  worse 
for  his  company,  if  he  were  to  arrive,” 
says  Tita,  with  a  little  apprehension,  “  for 
it  will  be  dark  long  before  we  get  to  Ken¬ 
dal — and  on  such  a  night,  too,  as  we  are 
likely  to  have.” 

“  Then  let  us  start  at  once,  Madnme,” 
said  the  Lieutenant.  “  The  horses  will  be 
ready  to  be  put  in  harness  now,  I  think  ; 
and  they  must  have  as  much  time  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  as  we  can  give  them. 
Then  the  waterproofs — I  will  have  them 
all  taken  out,  and  the  rugs.  We  shall  want 
much  more  than  we  have,  I  can  assure  you 
of  that.  And  the  lamps — we  shall  want 
them  too.” 

The  Lieutenant  walked  off  to  the  sta¬ 
bles  with  these  weighty  affairs  of  state  pos¬ 
sessing  his  mind.  He  was  as  anxious  to 
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preserve  these  two  women  from  suffering 
a  shower  of  rain  as  if  he  thought  they 
were  made  of  bride’s-cake.  Out  in  the 
yard  we  found  him  planning  the  disposal 
of  the  rugs  with  the  eye  of  a  practiced 
campaigner,  and  taking  every  boy  and 
man  in  the  place  into  his  confidence. 
Whatever  embarrassment  his  imperfect 
English  might  cause  him  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  there  was  no  need  to  guard  his 
speech  in  a  stable-yard.  But  sometimes 
our  Uhlan  was  puzzled.  What  could  he 
make,  for  example,  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tence,  addressed  to  him  by  a  worthy  ostler 
at  Garstang:  “  Yaas  an  ah  gUd'n  a  aff 
booket  o'  chilled  ivatier  after  ah'd  weshen 
’« t"  Of  the  relations  of  the  Lieutenant 
with  the  people  whom  he  thus  casually 
encountered,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
he  was  “  hail,  fellow,  well  met”  with  any 
man  who  seemed  of  a  frank  and  commu¬ 
nicable  disposition.  With  a  good-natured 
landlord  or  groom,  he  would  stand  for  any 
length  of  time  talking  about  horses,  their 
food,  their  ways,  and  the  best  methods  of 
doctoring  them.  But  when  he  encounter¬ 
ed  a  sulky  ostler,  the  unfortunate  man  had 
an  evil  time  of  it  His  temper  was  not 
likely  to  be  improved  by  the  presence  of 
this  lounging  young  soldier,  who  stood 
whistling  at  the  door  of  the  stable  and 
watching  that  every  bit  of  the  grooming 
was  performed  to  a  nicety,  who  examined 
the  quality  of  the  oats,  and  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  hay,  and  who  calmly  stood 
by  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  until  he  had 
seen  the  animals  eat  every  grain  of  com 
that  had  been  put  in  the  manger.  The 
bad  temper,  by  the  way,  was  not  always 
on  the  side  of  the  ostler. 

A  vague  proposition  that  we  should  re¬ 
main  at  Burton  for  that  night  was  unani¬ 
mously  rejected.  Come  what  might,  we 
should  start  in  Kendal  with  a  clear  day 
before  us ;  and  what  mattered  this  running 
through  our  final  stage  in  rain  ?  A  more 
feasible  prqposition,  that  both  the  women 
should  sit  in  front  so  as  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  hood,  was  rejected  because  neither 
of  them  would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  driving  in  the  dark.  But  here  a  new 
and  strange  difficulty  occurred.  Of  late. 
Bell  and  the  Lieutenant  had  never  sat  to¬ 
gether  in  the  phaeton.  Now,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  declared  it  was  much  more  safe 
that  the  horses  should  be  driven  by  their 
lawful  owner,  who  was  accustomed  to 
them.  Accordingly,  my  jwst  was  in  front. 


Thereupon,  Bell,  with  many  protestations 
of  endearment,  insisted  on  Queen  Tita 
having  the  shelter  of  the  hood.  Bell,  in 
fact,  would  not  get  up  until  she  had  seen 
my  Lady  safely  ensconced  there  and 
swathed  up  like  a  mummy;  it  followed, 
accordingly,  that  Bell  and  her  companion 
were  hidden  from  us  by  the  hood ;  and 
the  last  of  our  setting-out  arrangements 
was  simply  this  :  that  the  Lieutenant  ab¬ 
solutely  and  firmly  refused  to  wear  his 
water-proof,  because,  as  he  said,  it  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  making  the  rain 
run  in  streams  on  to  Bell’s  tartan  plaid. 
The  girl  put  forward  all  manner  of  en¬ 
treaties  in  vain.  The  foolish  young  man 
— he  was  on  the  headstrong  side  of  thirty 
— would  not  hear  of  it. 

So  we  turned  the  horses’  heads  to  the 
north.  Alas  I  over  the  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  before  us  there  lay  an  ominous  dark¬ 
ness  of  sky.  As  we  skirted  Curwen  Woods 
and  drove  by  within  sight  of  Clawthoqje 
Fell,  the  road  became  more  hilly  and 
more  lonely,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
to  plunge  into  an  unknown  region  inhabit¬ 
ed  only  by  mountains  and  hanging  clouds. 
Nevertheless,  we  could  hear  Bell  laugh¬ 
ing  and  chatting  to  the  Lieutenant,  and 
talking  about  what  we  should  have  to  en¬ 
dure  before  we  got  to  Kendal.  As  the 
wind  rose  slightly  and  blew  the  light 
waves  of  her  laughter  about,  Tita  called 
through  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  sing 
again  that  Gathering  of  the  Clans  on  the 
breezy  braes  o’  Mar.  But  what  would  the 
wild  mountain-spirits  have  done  to  us  had 
they  heard  the  twanging  of  a  guitar  up  in 
this  dismal  region,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rain  that  would  have  destroyed  the  pre¬ 
cious  instrument  forever  ?  For  it  was 
now  pattering  considerably  on  the  top  of 
the  hood,  and  the  wind  had  once  more 
begun  to  blow.  The  darkness  grew  apace. 
The  winding  gray  thread  of  the  road  took 
us  up  hill  and  down  dale,  twisting  through 
a  variegated  country,  of  which  we  could 
see  little  but  the  tall  hedges  on  each  side 
of  us.  The  rain  increased.  The  wind 
blew  it  about,  and  moaned  through  the 
trees,  and  made  a  sound  in  the  telegraph- 
wires  overhead.  These  tall  gray  poles 
were  destined  to  be  an  excellent  guide  to 
us.  As  the  gloom  gathered  over  us,  we 
grew  accustomed  to  the  monotonous  ris¬ 
ing  and  falling  of  the  pale  road,  while 
here  and  there  we  encountered  a  great 
pool  of  water,  which  made  the  younger  of 
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the  horses  swerve  from  time  to  time.  By  we  drove  into  an  avenue  of  trees  under 


and  by  we  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  out  any  finger-post ;  so  that  the 
murmuring  of  the  telegraph-wires  in  the 
wind  promised  to  tell  us  if  we  were  still 
keeping  the  correct  route  to  Kendal. 

^  we  plunged  on  in  the  deepening 
twilight,  splashing  into  the  shallow  pools, 
and  listening  to  the  whistling  of  the  wind 
and  the  hissing  of  the  ram.  Bell  had 
made  no  attempt  to  call  out  the  clans  on 
this  wild  night,  and  both  of  the  young 
folks  had  for  the  most  part  relapsed  into 
silence,  unless  w'hen  they  called  to  us  some 
consolatory  message  or  assurance  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  rather  enjoyed  getting 
wet '  But  at  last  the  Lieutenant  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  get  down  and  light 
the  lamps  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  high  time. 

He  got  down.  He  came  round  to 
the  front  Why  the  strange  delay  of 
his  movements  ?  He  went  round  again  to 
his  seat,  kept  searching  about  for  what 
seemed  an  unconscionable  time,  and  then, 
coming  back,  said  rather  diffidently — 

“  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  match  with 
you  ?” 

“  No,”  said  I ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
Tita  broke  into  a  bright  laugh. 

She  knew  the  shame  and  mortification 
that  were  now  on  the  face  of  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  if  only  there  had  been  more  light  to 
see  him  as  he  stood  there.  To  have  an  old 
campaigner  tricked  in  this  way  !  He  re¬ 
mained  irresolute  for  a  second  or  two ;  and 
then  he  said  in  accents  of  profound  vexa¬ 
tion — 

“  It  is  such  stupidity  as  I  never  saw.  I 
did  leave  my  case  in  the  inn.  Madame, 
you  must  parxion  me  this  ridiculous  thing; 
and  we  must  drive  on  until  we  come  to  a 
house.” 

A  house  !  The  darkness  had  now  come 
on  so  rapidly  that  twenty  houses  would 
scarcely  have  been  visible,  unless  with  yel¬ 
low  lights  burning  in  their  windows.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  urge  on  our  wild 
career  as  b«t  we  might;  while  we  watch¬ 
ed  the  telegraph-posts  to  tell  us  how  the 
road  went,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  the 
wet  streaming  down  them,  whirled  the  four 
wheels  through  the  water  and  mud. 

Tita  had  been  making  merry  over  our 
mishap,  but  this  jocularity  died  away  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  at  every  moment  there 
was  a  chance  of  our  driving  into  a  ditch. 
She  forgot  to  laugh  in  her  efforts  to  make 
out  the  road  before  us ;  and  at  last,  when 


which  there  was  pitch  blackness,  and  as  we 
felt  that  the  horses  were  going  down  a  hill, 
she  called  out  to  stop,  so  that  one  of  us 
should  descend  and  explore  the  way. 

A  blacker  night  has  not  occurred  since 
the  separating  of  light  and  darkness  at  the 
Creation ;  and  when  the  Lieutenant  had 
got  to  the  horses’  heads,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  could  induce  them  to 
go  forward  and  down  the  hill.  He  had 
himself  to  feel  his  way  in  a  very  cautious 
fashion ;  and,  indeed,  his  managing  to 
keep  the  phaeton  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  road  until  we  had  got  from 
under  this  black  avenue  must  be  regarded 
as  a  feat.  He  had  scarcely  got  back  into 
his  seat,  when  the  rain,  which  had  been 
coming  down  pretty  heavily,  now  fell  in 
torrents.  We  could  hear  it  hissing  in  the 
pools  of  the  road,  and  all  around  us  on  the 
trees  and  hedges,  while  the  phaeton  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  struggling  through  a  waterfall.  N o 
plaids,  rugs,  mackintoshes,  or  other  device 
of  man,  could  keep  this  deluge  out ;  and 
Tita,  with  an  air  of  calm  resignation,  made 
the  remark  that  one  of  her  shoes  had  come 
off  and  floated  away.  To  crown  all,  we 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  telegraph- 
posts  had  abandoned  us,  and  gone  off 
along  another  road. 

I  stopped  the  horses.  To  miss  one’s  way 
in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland  on  such  a 
night  was  no  joke. 

“  Now,  Bell,  what  has  become  of  your 
knowledge  of  this  district  ?  Must  we  go 
back,  and  follow  the  telegraph-wires  ?  Or 
shall  we  push  on  on  chance  ?” 

“  I  can  neither  see  nor  speak  for  the 
rain,”  cries  Bell  out  of  the  darkness.  “  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  follow  the  telegraph- 
wires.  They  are  sure  to  lead  to  Kendal.” 

“  With  your  permission.  Mademoiselle," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  once  more 
down  in  the  road,  “  I  think  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  go  back.  If  we  drive  on,  we  must 
come  to  a  village  somewhere.” 

“  They  don’t  happen  so  often  in  West¬ 
moreland  as  you  might  expect,”  says  Bell 
despondently. 

“  If  you  will  wait  here,  then,  I  will  go 
forward,  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  house,” 
says  the  Lieutenant,  at  which  Queen  Tita 
laughs  again,  and  says  we  should  all  be 
washed  away  before  he  returned. 

The  Lieutenant  struggles  into  his  seat 
We  push  on  blindly.  The  rain  is  still 
thundering  down  on  us;  and  we  wonder 
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whether  we  are  fated  to  find  ourselves  in 
the  early  dawn  somewhere  about  VVast 
Water  or  Coniston. 

About  two  hours  before  mU night,  Colum¬ 
bus,  standing  on  the  forecastle,  obserred  a 
light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  p>ointed  it 
out  to  Queen  Titania. 

“’Tis  a  turnpike,  as  I  am  a  living 
navigator  1”  exclaimed  the  adventurous 
man. 

A  gun  would  have  been  fired  from  the 
deck  of  the  Pinta  to  announce  these  joyful 
tidings,  only  that  the  rain  had  washed  away 
our  powder.  But  now  that  we  were  cheer¬ 
ed  with  the  sight  of  land,  we  pushed  ahead 
gallantly;  the  light  grew  in  size  and  inten¬ 
sity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  this  wild 
region  was  inhabited  by  human  beings ; 
and  at  last  a  native  appeared,  who  address¬ 
ed  us  in  a  tongue  which  we  managed  with 
some  difficulty  to  understand,  and,  having 
exacted  from  us  a  small  gift,  he  allowed  us 
to  proceed. 

Once  more  we  plunge  into  darkness  and 
wet,  but  we  know  that  Kendal  is  near. 
Just  as  we  are  approaching  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  however,  on  which  the  town  stands, 
a  wild  shriek  from  Titania  startles  the  air. 
Tfie  black  shadow  of  a  dog-cart  is  seen  to 
swerve  across  in  front  of  the  horses’  heads, 
and  just  skims  by  our  wheels.  The  wrath 
that  dwelt  in  my  Lady’s  heart  with  regard 
to  the  two  men  in  this  phantom  vehicle 
need  not  be  expressed ;  for  what  with  the 
darkness  of  the  trees,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  fact  of  these 
two  travelers  coming  at  a  fine  pace  along 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  we  just  escaped 
a  catastrophe. 

But  we  survived  that  danger,  too,  as  we 
survived  the  strife  of  the  elements.  We 
drove  up  into  the  town.  We  wheeled 
round  by  the  archway  of  still  another 
King’s  Arms ;  and  presently  a  half-drown¬ 
ed  party  of  people — with  their  eyes,  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  wholly  be¬ 
wildered  with  the  light — were  standing  in 
the  warm  and  yellow  glare  of  the  hotel. 
There  was  a  fluttering  of  dripping  water¬ 
proofs,  a  pulling  asunder  of  soaked  plaids, 
and  a  drying  of  wet  and  gleaming  cheeks 
that  were  red  with  the  rain.  The  commo¬ 
tion  raised  by  our  entrance  was  alarming. 
You  would  have  thought  we  had  taken 
possession  of  this  big  warm,  comfortable, 
old-fashioned  inn.  A  thousand  servants 
seemed  to  be  scampering  about  the  house 
to  assist  us ;  and  by  and  by  when  all  those 


moist  garments  had  been  taken  away,  and 
other  and  warmer  clothing  put  on,  and  a 
steaming  and  fragrant  banquet  placed  on 
the  table,  you  should  have  seen  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  dwelt  on  every  face.  Arthur 
had  not  come,  at  least,  no  one  had  been 
making  inquiries  for  us.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  us  but  to  attack  the  savory  feast, 
and  relate  with  laughter  and  with  gladness 
all  the  adventures  of  the  day,  until  you 
would  have  thought  that  the  grave  mother 
of  those  two  boys  at  Twickenham  had 
grown  merry  with  the  champagne,  whereas 
she  had  not  yet  tasted  the  wine  that  was 
frothing  and  creaming  in  her  glass. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

AI.L  ABOUT  WINDERMERE. 

“  O  meekest  dove 

Of  Heaven!  O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bright  and 
fair ! 

From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filling  all  the  air. 
Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  tempered  light 
Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  might 
And  tyranny  of  love  be  somewhat  scared.” 

• 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  especially  in  holi¬ 
day  time,  when  one  happens  to  have  gone 
to  bed  with  the  depressing  consciousness 
that  outside  the  house  the  night  is  wild  and 
stormy — rain  pouring  ceaselessly  down  and 
the  fine  weather  sped  away  to  the  south — 
to  catch  a  sudden  glimmer,  just  as  one 
opens  one’s  eyes  in  the  morning,  of  glow¬ 
ing  green,  where  the  sunlight  is  quivering 
on  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
new  day  is  a  miracle  of  freshness.  The 
rain  has  washed  the  leaves,  and  the  wind 
is  shaking  and  rustling  them  in  the  warm 
light.  You  throw  open  the  window,  and 
the  breeze  that  comes  blowing  in  is  sweet 
with  the  smell  of  wet  roses.  It  is  a  new, 
bright,  joyous  day  ;  and  the  rain  and  the 
black  night  have  fled  together. 

Bell’s  audacity  in  daring  to  hope  we 
might  have  a  fine  rooming  after  that  wild 
evening,  had  almost  destroyed  our  belief 
in  her  weather-foresight ;  but  sure  enough, 
when  we  got  up  on  the  following  day,  the 
stone  houses  of  Kendal  were  shining  in  the 
sun,  and  a  bright  light  coloring  up  the  faces 
of  the  country  people  who  had  come  into 
the  town  on  early  business.  And  what  was 
this  we  heard  ? — a  simple  and  familiar  air 
that  carried  Tita  back  to  that  small  church 
in  Surrey  over  which  she  presides — sung 
carelessly  and  lightly  by  a  young  lady  who 
certainly  did  not  know  that  she  could  be 
overheard — 
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“  Hark,  hark,  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swell¬ 
ing 

O’er  earth’s  green  fields  and  ocean’s  wave-beat 
shore.” 

— Bell  was  at  her  orisons ;  but  as  the  hymn 
only  came  to  us  in  fitful  and  uncertain 
snatches,  we  concluded  that  the  intervals 
w'ere  fill^  up  by  that  light-hearted  young 
woman  twisting  up  the  splendid  folds  of  her 
hair.  There  was  no  great  religious  fervor 
in  her  singing,  to  be  sure.  Sometimes  the 
careless  songstress  forgot  to  add  the  words, 
and  let  us  have  fragments  of  the  pretty  air, 
of  which  she  was  particularly  fond.  But 
there  was  no  reason  at  all  why  this  pious 
hymn  should  be  suddenly  forsaken  for  the 
“  rataplan,  rataplan,  rataplan — rataplan, 
plan,  plan,  plan,  planp  of  the  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment. 

When  we  went  down  stairs.  Bell  was 
gravely  perusing  the  morning  papers.  At 
this  time,  the  Government  were  hurrying 
their  Ballot  Bill  through  the  Houses,  and 
the  daily  journals  were  full  of  clauses, 
amendments,  and  divisions.  Bell  wore 
rather  a  puzzled  look ;  but  she  was  so  deep¬ 
ly  interested — whether  with  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Summary  or  the  Fashionable  Intelli¬ 
gence,  can  only  be  guessed — that  she  did 
not  observe  our  entering  the  room.  My 
Lady  went  gently  forward  to  her,  and 
said — 

”  Hark,  hark,  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swell¬ 
ing 

O’er  earth’s  green  fields - ” 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  start,  and  with  a 
little  look  of  alarm. 

“Young  ladies,”  observed  Tita,  “who 
have  a  habit  of  humming  airs  during  their 
toilet,  ought  to  be  sure  that  their  room  is 
not  separated  by  a  very  thin  partition  from 
any  other  room.” 

“  If  it  was  only  you,  I  don’t  care.” 

“  It  mightn’t  have  been  only  me.” 

“  There  is  no  great  harm  in  a  hymn,” 
says  Bell 

“  But  when  one  mixes  up  a  hymn  with 
that  wicked  song  which  Maria  and  the 
Sergeant  sing  together?  Bell,  we  will 
forgive  you  every  thing  this  morning. 
You  are  quite  a  witch  with  the  weather,  and 
you  shall  have  a  kiss  for  bringing  us  such 
a  beautiful  day.” 

The  morning  salutation  is  performed. 

“  Isn’t  there  enough  of  that  to  go 
round  ?”  says  the  third  person  of  the  group. 
“  Bell  used  to  kiss  me  dutifully  every  morn¬ 


ing.  But  a  French  writer  has  described  a 
young  lady  as  a  creature  that  ceases  to  kiss 
gentlemen  at  twelve  and  begins  again  at 
twenty.” 

“  A  French  writer !”  says  Tita.  “  No 
French  writer  ever  said  any  thing  so  imper¬ 
tinent  and  so  stupid.  The  French  are  a 
cultivated  nation,  and  their  wit  never  takes 
the  form  of  rudeness.” 

A  nation  or  a  man — it  is  all  the  same : 
attack  either,  and  my  Lady  is  ready  with 
a  sort  of  formal  warranty  of  character. 

“  But  why,  Tita,”  says  Bell,  with  just  a 
trifle  of  protest  in  her  voice,  “  why  do  you 
always  praise  the  French  nation  ?  Other 
nations  are  as  good  as  they  are.” 

The  laughter  that  shook  the  coffee-room 
of  the  King’s  arms  in  Kendal,  when  this 
startling  announcement  was  made  to  us, 
can  not  be  conveyed  in  words.  There  was 
something  so  boldly  ingenuous  in  Bell’s 
protest  that  even  Tita  laughed  till  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  kissed  Bell, 
and  asked  her  pardon,  and  remarked  that 
she  was  ready  to  acknowledge  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  German  nation  was  as  good 
as  the  French  nation. 

“  I  did  not  mean  any  thing  of  the  kind,” 
says  Bell,  looking  rather  shame-faced. 
“  What  does  it  matter  to  me  what  any  one 
thinks  of  the  German  nation  ?” 

That  was  a  true  observation,  at  least.  It 
did  not  matter  to  her,  nor  to  any  body. 
The  anthropomorphic  abstractions  which 
we  call  nations  are  very  good  pegs  to  hang 
prejudices  on ;  but  they  do  not  suffer  or 
gain  much  by  any  opinion  we  may  form  of 
their  “  characteristics.” 

“Where  is  Count  Von  Rosen?”  says 
Tita. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  answered  Bell,  with 
an  excellent  assumption  of  indifference.  “  I 
have  not  seen  him  this  morning.  Probably 
he  will  come  in  and  tell  us  that  he  has  been 
to  Windermere.” 

“  No,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  entering  the  room  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  “  I  have  not  been  to  Windermere, 
but  I  am  very  anxious  to  go,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  very  fresh  and  good,  and  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  say  that  it  will  remain  fine  all  the 
day?  We  may  start  directly  after  break¬ 
fast.  I  have  looked  at  the  horses— rthey 
are  all  very  well,  and  have  suffered  nothing 
from  the  rain — fJiey  are  looking  contented 
and  comfortable  ^er  the  bran-mash  of 
last  night,  and  to-morrow  they  will  start 
again  very  well.” 
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“  And  you  have  heard  nothing  of  Ar¬ 
thur  ?”  asks  my  lady. 

“  No.” 

Was  the  lieutenant  likely  to  have  been 
scouring  the  country  in  search  of  that 
young  man  ? 

“  It  is  very  strange.  If  he  found  himself 
unable  to  get  here  by  the  time  he  expected 
to  meet  us,  it  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  send 
on  a  message.  I  hope  he  has  met  with  no 
accident.” 

“  No,  there  is  no  fear,  Madame,”  said 
the  Lieutenant,  “  he  will  overtake  us  soon. 
He  may  arrive  to-night,  or  to-morrow  be¬ 
fore  we  go — he  can  not  make  a  mistake 
about  finding  us.  But  you  do  not  propose 
to  wait  anywhere  for  him  ?” 

“  No,”  I  say  decisively,  “  we  don’t  Or 
if  we  do  wait  for  him,  it  will  not  be  in  Ken- 
dal.” 

The  Lieutenant  seemed  to  think  that 
Arthur  would  overtake  us  soon  enough ; 
and  need  not  further  concern  us.  But  my 
I^ady  appeared  to  be  a  little  anxious  about 
the  safety  of  the  young  man  until  it  was 
shown  us  that,  after  all,  Arthur  might  have 
been  moved  to  give  the  Major's  cob  a 
day’s  rest  somewhere,  in  which  case  he 
could  not  possibly  have  reached  Kendal 
by  this  time. 

We  go  out  into  the  sunlit  and  breezy 
street.  We  can  almost  believe  Bell  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  the  West¬ 
moreland  air.  We  lounge  about  the  quaint 
old  town,  which,  perched  on  the  steep 
slope  of  a  hill,  has  sometimes  those  curious 
juxtapositions  of  door-step  and  chimney¬ 
pot  which  are  familiar  to  the  successive  ter¬ 
races  of  Dartmouth.  We  go  down  to  the 
green  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  is  bidden  to  observe  how  rapid  and 
clear  the  brown  stream  is,  even  after  com¬ 
ing  through  the  dyeing  and  bleaching 
works.  He  is  walking  on  in  front  with 
Bell.  He  does  not  strive  to  avoid  her  now 
— on  the  contrary,  they  are  inseparable 
companions — but  my  Lady  puzzles  herself 
in  vain  to  discover  what  are  their  actual 
relations  toward  each  other  at  this  time. 
They  do  not  seem  anxious  or  dissatisfied. 
They  appear  to  have  drifted  back  into 
those  ordinary  friendly  terms  of  intercourse 
which  had  marked  their  setting-out;  but 
how  is  this  possible  after  what  occurred  in 
Wales  ?  As  neither  has  said  any  thing  to 
us  about  these  things,  nothing  is  known ; 
these  confidences  have  been  invariably 
voluntary,  and  my  Lady  is  quite  well  pleas- 
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ed  that  Bell  should  manage  her  own  af¬ 
fairs. 

Certainly,  if  Bell  was  at  this  time  being 
pressed  to  decide  between  Von  Rosen  and 
Arthur,  that  unfortunate  youth  from  Twick¬ 
enham  was  suffering  grievously  from  an  evil 
fortune.  Consider  what  advantages  the 
Lieutenant  had  in  accompanying  the  girl 
into  this  dreamland  of  her  youth,  when  her 
heart  was  opening  out  to  all  sorts  of  tender 
recollections,  and  when,  to  confer  a  great 
gratification  upon  her,  you  had  only  to  say 
that  you  were  pleased  with  Westmoreland, 
and  Its  sunlight,  and  its  people  and  scenery. 
What  adjectives  that  perfervid  Uhlan  may 
have  been  using — and  he  was  rather  a 
good  hand  at  expressing  his  satisfaction 
with  any  thing — we  did  not  try  to  hear ; 
but  Bell  wore  her  brightest  and  happiest 
looks.  Doubtless  the  Lieutenant  had  been 
telling  her  that  there  was  no  water  in  the 
world  could  turn  out  such  brilliant  colors 
as  those  we  saw  bleaching  on  the  meadows 
— that  no  river  in  the  world  ran  half  as  fast 
as  the  Kent — and  that  no  light  could  com¬ 
pare  with  the  light  of  a  Westmoreland  sky 
in  beautifying  and  clarifying  the  varied 
hues  of  the  landscape  that  lay  around.  He 
was  greatly  surpris^  with  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  streets  when  we  had  clambered  up  to 
the  town  again.  He  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  railway  station.  When  a  por¬ 
ter  caught  a  boy  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  angrily  said  to  him,  “  Wut’s 
thee  doin’  theear,  an’  the  traain  a  coomin’ 
oop  ?”  he  made  as  though  he  understood 
the  man.  This  was  Bell’s  country;  and 
every  thing  in  it  was  profoundly  interesting. 

However,  when  the  train  had  once  got 
away  from  the  station,  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  being  carried  through  the  fresh 
and  pleasant  landscape — with  a  cool  wind 
blowing  in  at  the  window,  and  all  the 
trees  outside  bending  and  rustling  in  the 
breeze — it  was  not  merely  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  Bell  that  he  praised  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  day  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country  around. 

“  And  it  is  so  comfortable  to  think  of 
the  horses  enjoying  a  day’s  thorough  rest,” 
said  Tita ;  for  when  we  start  again  to-mor¬ 
row,  they  will  have  to  attack  some  hard 
work.” 

“  Only  at  first,”  said  Bell,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  show  that  she  knew  the 
road ;  “  the  first  mile  or  so  is  hilly ;  but 
after  that  the  road  goes  down  to  Winder- 
mere  and  runs  along  by  the  lake  to  Am- 
22 
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bleside.  It  is  a  beautiful  drive  through  the 
trees ;  and  if  we  get  a  day  like  this - ” 

No  wonder  she  turned  to  look  out  with 
pride  and  delight  on  the  great  and  glow¬ 
ing  picture  that  lay  around  us,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  which  had  glimpses  of  blue 
mountains  lying  pale  and  misty  under 
light  masses  of  cloud.  The  small  stations 
we  passed  were  smothered  in  green  fo¬ 
liage.  Here  and  there  we  caught  sight  of 
a  brown  rivulet,  or  a  long  avenue  of  trees 
arching  over  a  white  road.  And  then, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  we 
found  ourselves  outside  the  Windermere 
Station,  standing  in  the  open  glare  of  the 
day. 

For  an  instant,  a  look  of  bewilderment, 
and  even  of  disappointment,  appeared  on 
the  girl’s  face.  Evidently,  she  did  not 
know  the  way.  The  houses  that  had 
sprung  up  of  late  years  were  strangers  to 
her — strangers  that  seemed  to  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  there.  But  whereas  the  new  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  cutting  of  terraces  and  alter¬ 
ations  of  gardens,  were  novel  and  perplex¬ 
ing  phenomena,  the  general  features  of  the 
neighborhood  remained  the  same;  and 
after  a  momentary  hesitation  she  hit  upon 
the  right  path  up  to  Elleray,  and  thereaf¬ 
ter  was  quite  at  home. 

Now  there  rests  in  our  Bell’s  mind  a 
strange  superstition  that  she  can  remem¬ 
ber,  as  a  child,  having  sat  upon  Christo¬ 
pher  North’s  knee.  The  story  is  wholly 
impossible  and  absurd ;  for  Wilson  died  in 
the  year  in  which  Beil  was  bom  ;  but  she 
nevertheless  preserves  the  fixed  impression 
of  having  seen  the  kingly  old  man,  and 
wondered  at  his  long  hair  and  great  col¬ 
lar,  and  listened  to  his  talking  to  her.  Out 
of  what  circumstances  in  her  childhood 
this  curious  belief  may  have  arisen  is  a 
psychological  conundrum  which  Tita  and 
I  have  long  ago  given  up ;  and  Bell  her¬ 
self  can  not  even  suggest  any  other  cele¬ 
brated  person  of  the  neighborhood  who 
may,  in  her  infancy,  have  produced  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  her  imagination  and 
caused  her  to  construct  a  confWd  picture 
into  which  the  noble  figure  of  the  old 
Professor  had  somehow  and  subsequently 
been  introduced;  but  none  the  less  she 
asks  us  how  it  is  that  she  can  remember 
exactly  the  expression  of  his  face  and  eyes 
as  he  looked  down  on  her,  and  how  even 
to  this  day  she  can  recall  the  sense  of 
awe  with  which  she  regarded  him,  even 
as  he  was  trying  to  amuse  her. 


The  Lieutenant  knew  all  about  this 
story ;  and  it  was  with  great  interest  that 
he  went  up  to  Elleray  Cottage,  and  saw 
the  famous  chestnut  which  Christopher 
North  has  talked  of  to  the  world.  It  was 
as  if  some  relative  of  Bell’s  had  lived  in 
this  place — some  foster-father  or  grand¬ 
uncle  who  had  watched  her  youth ;  and 
who  does  not  know  the  strange  curiosity 
Awth  which  a  lover  listens  to  stories  of  the 
childhood  of  his  sweetheart,  or  meets  any 
one  who  knew  her  in  those  old  and  half- 
forgotten  years?  It  seems  a  wonderful 
thing  to  him  that  he  should  not  have 
known  her  then — that  all  the  world  at  that 
time,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  unconscious 
of  her  magical  presence ;  and  he  seeks  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  her  earliest 
years,  to  nurse  the  delusion  that  he  has 
known  her  always,  and  that  ever  since  her 
entrance  into  the  world  she  has  belonged 
to  him.  In  like  manner,  let  two  lovers, 
who  have  known  each  other  for  a  number 
of  years,  begin  to  reveal  to  each  other 
when  the  first  notion  of  love  entered  their 
mind:  they  will  insensibly  shift  the  date 
further  and  further  back,  as  if  they  would 
blot  out  the  palid  and  colorless  time  in 
which  they  were  stupid  enough  not  to 
have  found  out  their  great  affection  for 
each  other.  The  Lieutenant  was  quite 
vexed  that  he  knew  little  of  Professor  Wil¬ 
son’s  works.  He  said  he  would  get  them 
all  the  moment  that  he  went  back  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  when  Bell,  as  we  lingered  about 
the  grounds  of  Elleray,  told  him  how  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  Scotch  in  the 
books,  and  how  the  old  man  whom  she 
vaguely  recollected  had  written  about  Scot¬ 
land,  and  how  that  she  had  about  as  great 
a  longing — when  she  was  buried  away 
down  south  in  the  commonplaceness  of 
London  and  Surrey — to  smell  the  heather 
and  see  the  lovely  glens  and  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  sea-lakes  of  Scotland  as  to  reach  her 
own  and  native  Westmoreland,  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  began  to  nurture  a  secret  affection  for 
Scotland  and  wondered  when  we  should 
get  there. 

I  can  not  describe  in  minute  detail  our 
day’s  ramble  about  Windermere.  It  was 
all  a  dream  to  us.  Many  years  had  come 
and  gone  since  those  of  us  who  were  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  place  had  been  there ;  and 
somehow,  half  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
we  kept  trying  to  get  away  from  the  sight 
of  new  people  and  new  houses,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  old  familiar  features  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood  that  we  had  loved.  Once  or 
twice  there  was  in  Tita’s  eyes  a  moisture 
she  could  scarce  conceal;  and  the  light 
of  gladness  on  Bell’s  bright  face  was  pre¬ 
served  there  chiefly  through  her  efforts  to 
instruct  the  Lieutenant,  which  made  her 
forget  old  memories.  She  was  happy,  too, 
in  hitting  on  the  old  paths.  When  we 
went  down  from  Elleray  through  the  pri¬ 
vate  grounds  that  lie  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  she  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
showing  us  how  we  were  to  get  to  the 
lake.  She  took  us  down  through  a  close  and 
sweet-smelling  wood,  where  the  sunlight 
only  struggled  at  intervals  through  the  in¬ 
numerable  stems  and  leaves,  and  lit  up  the 
brackens  and  other  ferns  and  underwood. 
There  was  a  stream  running  down  close 
by,  that  plashed  and  gurgled  down  its 
stony  channel.  As  we  got  further  down 
the  slope,  the  darkness  of  the  avenue  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  then  ail  at  once,  at  the  end 
of  the  trees,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  blind¬ 
ing  glare  of  white — the  level  waters  of  the 
lake. 

And  then,  when  we  left  the  wood  and 
stood  on  the  shore,  all  the  fair  plain  of 
Windermere  lay  before  us,  wind-swept  and 
troubled,  with  great  dashes  of  blue  along 
its  surface,  and  a  breezy  sky  moving  over¬ 
head.  Near  at  hand,  there  were  soft  green 
hills,  shining  in  the  sunlight ;  and,  further 
off,  long  and  narrow  promontories,  pierc¬ 
ing  out  into  the  water,  with  their  dark 
line  of  trees  growing  almost  black  against 
the  silver  glory  of  the  lake.  But  then 
again  the  hurrying  wind  would  blow  away 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud ;  a  beam  of  sun¬ 
light  would  run  along  the  line  of  trees, 
making  them  glow  green  above  the  blue 
of  the  water ;  and  from  this  moving  and 
shifting  and  glowing  picture  we  turned  to 
the  far  and  ethere^  masses  of  the  Lang- 
dale  Pikes  and  the  mountains  above  Amble- 
side,  which  changed  as  the  changing  clouds 
were  blown  over  from  the  west. 

We  got  a  boat  and  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  of  water  and  wind  and  sky. 
Now  we  saw  the  reedy  shores  behind  us, 
and  the  clear  and  shallow  water  at  the 
brink  of  which  we  had  been  standing,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  troubled  reflection  of  the  woods. 
Out  here  the  beautiful  islands  of  Lady 
Holm,  Thompson’s  Holm,  and  Belle  Isle 
were  shimmering  in  green.  Far  up  there 
in  the  north  the  slopes  and  gullies  of  the 
great  mountains  were  showing  a  thousand 
hues  of  soft  velvet-like  grays  and  blues. 


and  even  warming  up  into  a  pale  yellowish 
green,  where  a  ray  of  the  sunlight  struck 
the  lower  slopes.  Over  by  Furness  Fells 
the  clouds  lay  in  heavier  masses,  and  mov¬ 
ed  slowly ;  but  elsewhere  there  was  a  brisk 
motion  over  the  lake,  that  changed  its 
beauties  even  as  one  looked  at  them. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  observed  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  as  if  a  new  revelation  had  broken  upon 
him,  “  all  that  you  have  said  about  your 
native  county  is  true ;  and  now  I  under¬ 
stand  why  that  you  did  weary  in  London, 
and  think  very  much  of  your  own  home.” 

Perhaps  he  thought,  too,  that  there  was 
but  one  county  in  England,  or  in  the  world, 
that  could  have  produced  this  handsome, 
courageous,  generous,  and  true-hearted 
English  girl — for  such  are  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  that  lovers  cherish. 

We  put  into  Bowness,  and  went  up  to 
the  Crown  Hotel  there.  In  an  instant — 
as  rapidly  as  Alloway  Kirk  became  dark 
when  Tam  o’  Shanter  called"  out  —  the 
whole  romance  of  the  day  went  clean  out 
and  was  extinguished.  How  any  of  God’s 
creatures  could  have  come  to  dress  them¬ 
selves  in  such  fashion,  amid  such  scenery, 
our  young  Uhlan  professed  himself  unable 
to  tell ;  but  here  were  men — apparently  in 
their  proper  senses — wearing  such  comi¬ 
calities  of  jackets  and  resplendent  knicker¬ 
bockers  as  would  have  made  a  harlequin 
blush,  with  young  ladies  tarred  and  feath¬ 
ered,  as  it  were,  with  staring  stripes  and 
alarming  petticoats,  and  sailors’  hats  of 
straw.  Why  should  the  borders  of  a  lake, 
be  provocative  of  these  mad  eccentricities 
Who  that  has  wandered  about  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Thun, 
does  not  know  the  wild  ft'eaks  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen  (far  more  than  English  women)  will 
permit  to  themselves  in  dress  ?  We  should 
have  fancied  those  gentlemen  with  the 
variegated  knickerbockers  had  just  come 
down  from  the  Righi  (by  rail)  if  they  had 
had  Alpen-stocks  and  snow-spectacles  with 
them ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise  that  these  familiar  appurtenances  were 
absent  from  the  shores  of  Windermere. 

My  Lady  looked  at  the  strange  people 
rather  askance. 

“  My  dear,”  says  Bell,  in  an  undertone, 
“  they  are  quite  harmless.” 

We  had  luncheon  in  a  comer  of  the 
great  room.  Dinner  was  already  laid; 
and  our  plain  meal  seemed  to  borrow  a 
certain  richness  from  that  long  array  ot 
colored  wine-glasses.  Bell  considered  the 
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sight  rather  pretty ;  but  my  Lady  began  to 
wonder  how  much  crystal  the  servants 
would  have  broken  by  the  time  we  got 
back  to  Surrey.  Then  we  went  down  to 
the  lake  again,  stepped  into  a  small  steam¬ 
er,  and  st(^  out  to  sea. 

It  was  now  well  on  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  masses  of  cloud  that  came  rolling 
over  from  the  west  and  south-west,  when 
they  clung  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
threw  a  deeper  shadow  on  the  landscape 
beneath.  Here  and  there,  too,  as  the  eve¬ 
ning  wore  on,  and  we  had  steamed  up 
within  sight  of  the  small  island  that  is  called 
Seamew  Crag,  we  occasionally  saw  one  of 
the  great  heaps  of  clouds  get  melted  down 
into  a  gray  mist  that  for  a  few  minutes 
blotted  out  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  had  also  got  well  up  to 
the  north-west;  and  as  the  clouds  came 
over  and  swept  about  the  peaks  of  Lang- 
dale,  a  succession  of  the  wildest  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects  became  visible.  Sometimes 
a  great  gloom  would  overspread  the  whole 
landscape,  and  we  began  to  anticipate  a 
night  of  rain  ;  then  a  curious  saffron  glow 
would  appear  behind  the  clouds;  then  a 
great  smoke  of  gray  would  be  seen  to  creep 
down  the  hill,  and  finally  the  sunlight  would 
break  through,  shining  on  the  retreating 
vapor,  and  on  the  wet  sides  of  the  hills. 
Once  or  twice  a  light  trail  of  cloud  passed 
across  the  lake,  and  threw  a  slight  shower 
of  rain  upon  us ;  but  when  we  got  to  Am- 
bleside,  the  clouds  had  been  for  the  most 
part  driven  by,  and  the  clear  heavens — ir¬ 
radiated  by  a  beautiful  twilight — tempted 
us  to  walk  back  to  Windermere  village  by 
the  road. 

You  may  suppose  that  that  w’as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  walk  for  those  two  young  folks.  Every 
thing  had  conspired  to  please  Bell  during 
the  day,  and  she  was  in  a  dangerously 
.nniable  mood.  As  the  dusk  fell,  and  the 
wUte  water  gleamed  through  the  trees  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  we  walked  along 
the  winding  road  without  meeting  a  soli¬ 
tary  creature ;  and  Queen  Titania  gently 
let  'OUT  young  friends  get  on  ahead,  so  that 
we  coidd  only  see  the  two  dark  figures 
pass  underneath  the  dark  avenues  of  trees. 

“  Did  )«jn  ever  sec  a  girl  more  happy  ?” 
she  says. 

“  Yes,  once— at  Eastbourne.” 

Tita  laughs,  in  a  low,  pleased  way ;  for 
she  is  never  averse  to  recalling  these  old 
days. 

“  I  was  very  stupid  then,”  she  says. 


That  is  a  matter  upon  which  she,  of 
course,  ought  to  be  able  to  speak.  It 
would  be  unbecoming  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

“  Besides,”  she  remarks,  audaciously,  “  I 
did  not  mean  half  I  said.  Don’t  you  ima¬ 
gine  I  meant  half  what  I  said.  It  was  all 
making  fun,  you  know,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“  It  nas  been  deadly  earnest  since.” 

“  Poor  thing !”  she  says,  in  the  most 
sympathetic  way ;  and  there  is  no  saying 
what  fatal  thunderbolt  she  might  have 
launched,  had  not  her  attention  been  call¬ 
ed  away  just  then. 

For  as  we  went  along  in  the  twilight  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  old  moss-covered 
wall  was  begining  to  throw  a  slight  shadow, 
and  that  the  pale  road  was  growing  warm¬ 
er  in  hue.  Moved  by  the  same  impulse, 
we  turned  suddenly  to  the  lake,  and  lo ! 
out  there  beyond  the  trees  a  great  yellow 
glory  was  lying  on  the  bosom  of  Winder- 
mere,  and  somewhere — hidden  by  the 
dark  branches — the  low  moon  had  come 
into  the  clear  violet  sky.  We  walked  on 
until  we  came  to  a  clearance  in  the  trees, 
and  there,  just  over  the  opposite  shore,  the 
golden  sickle  lay  in  the  heavens,  the  pur¬ 
ple  of  which  was  suffused  by  the  soft  glow. 
It  was  a  wonderful  twilight.  The  ripples 
that  broke  in  among  the  reeds  down  at  the 
shore  quivered  in  lines  of  gold ;  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  further  out  a  small  boat  lay  black 
as  night  in  the  path  of  the  moonlight. 
The  shadow  cast  by  the  wall  grew  strong¬ 
er  ;  and  now  the  trees,  too,  threw  black 
bars  across  the  yellow  road.  The  two 
lovers  paid  no  heed  to  these  things  for  a 
long  time — they  wandered  on,  engrossed 
in  talk.  But  at  length  we  saw  them  stop 
and  turn  toward  the  lake;  while  Bell 
looked  back  towards  us,  with  her  face  get¬ 
ting  a  faint  touch  of  the  glory  coming  over 
from  the  south. 

All  the  jesting  had  gone  out  of  Bell’s 
face.  She  was  as  grave,  and  gentle,  and 
thoughtful — when  we  reached  the  two  of 
them — as  Undine  was  on  the  day  after  her 
marriage ;  and  insensibly  she  drew  near  to 
Tita,  and  took  her  away  from  us,  and  left 
the  Lieutenant  and  myself  to  follow.  That 
young  gentleman  was  as  solemn  as  though 
he  had  swallowed  the  Longer  Catechism 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a  beautiful  even¬ 
ing.  He  made  a  remark  about  the  scene¬ 
ry  of  the  district  which  would  have  served 
admirably  as  a  motto  for  one  of  those 
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views  that  stationers  put  at  the  head  of 
their  note-paper.  And  then,  with  some 
abruptness,  he  asked  what  we  should  do  if 
Arthur  did  not  arrive  in  Kendal  that  night 
or  next  day. 

“If  Arthur  does  not  come  to-night, 
we  shall  probably  have  some  dinner  at 
the  King’s  Arms.  If  he  does  not  come 
in  the  morning,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  take  some  breakfast.  And  then,  if  his 
staying  away  does  not  alter  the  position 
of  Windermere,  we  shall  most  likely  drive 
along  this  very  road  to-morrow  forenoon. 
But  why  this  solemn  importance  conferred 
on  Arthur  all  of  a  sudden  ?’’ 

“  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you.” 

“  Nobody  asked  you.” 

“  But  I  will  give  you  a  very  good  cigar, 
my  dear  friend.” 

“  That  is  a  great  deal  better — but  let  it 
be  old  and  dry.” 

And  so  we  got  back  to  Windermere 
station  and  took  train  to  Kendal.  By  the 
time  we  were  walking  up  through  the 
streets  of  the  old  town,  the  moon  had 
swum  further  up  into  the  heavens,  and  its 
light,  now  a  pale  silver,  was  shining  along 
the  fronts  of  the  houses. 

We  went  into  the  inn.  No  message 
from  Arthur.  A  little  flutter  of  dismay 
disturbs  the  women,  until  the  folly  of  ima¬ 
gining  all  manner  of  accidents — merely 
because  an  erratic  young  man  takes  a  day 
longer  to  drive  to  Kendal  than  they  had 
anticipated  —  is  pointed  out  to  them. 
Then  dinner,  and  Bell  appears  in  her 
prettiest  dress,  so  that  even  Tita,  when 
she  comes  into  the  room,  kisses  her,  as  if 
the  girl  had  performed  a  specially  virtuous 
action  in  merely  choosing  out  of  a  milli¬ 
ner’s  shop  a  suitable  color. 

\_NoU  by  Queen  Tilania. — “  I  hope  I  am  re¬ 


vealing  no  secret ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if 
any  one  thought  that  Bell  was  heartless  or  indiff^er- 
ent,  a  mistake  that  might  occur  when  she  is 
written  about  by  one  who  makes  a  jest  about  the 
mast  serious  moments  in  one’s  life.  Now  it  was 
quite  pitiable  to  see  how  the  pwr  girl  was  trou¬ 
bled  as  we  walked  home  that  night  by  the  side  of 
Windermere.  She  as  good  as  confessed  to  me — 
not  in  words,  you  know,  for  between  women  the 
least  hint  is  fuite  sufficient,  and  saves  a  great  deal 
of  embarrassment — that  she  very  much  liked  the 
Lieutenant,  and  admired  his  character,  and  that 
she  was  extremely  vexed  and  sorry  that  she  had 
been  compelled  to  refuse  him.  when  he  made  her 
an  offer.  She  told  me,  too,  that  he  had  pressed 
her  not  to  make  that  decision  final ;  and  that  she 
had  admitted  to  him  that  it  was  really  against  her 
own  wish  that  she  had  done  so.  But  then  she 
put  it  to  me,  as  she  had  put  it  to  him,  what  she 
would  think  of  herself  if  she  went  and  betrayed 
Arthur  in  this  way.  Really,  I  could  not  see  any 
betrayal  in  the  matter ;  ana  I  asked  her  whether 
it  would  be  fair  to  Arthur  to  marry  him  while  she 
secretly  would  have  preferred  to  marry  another. 
She  said  she  would  try  all  in  her  power  not  to 
marry  Arthur,  if  only  ne  would  be  reconciled  to 
her  breaking  with  him  ;  but  then  she  immediate¬ 
ly  added,  with  an  earnestness  that  I  thought  very 
^hetic,  that  if  she  treated  Arthur  badly  any  oth¬ 
er  man  might  fairly  expect  her  to  treat  him  badly 
too,  and  if  she  could  not  satisfy  herself  that  she 
had  acted  rightly  throughout  she  would  not  mar¬ 
ry  at  all.  It  is  a  great  pity  I  can  not  show  the 
readers  of  these  few  lines  Bell’s  photograph,  or 
they  would  see  the  downright  absurdity  of  such  a 
resolve  as  that.  To  think  of  a  girl  like  her  not 
marrying  is  simply  out  of  the  question ;  but  the 
danger  at  this  moment  was  that,  in  one  of  these 
foolish  fits  of  determination,  she  would  send  the 
Lieutenant  away  altogether.  Then  I  think  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  her  not  marr}ring  at  all ;  for  I 
am  greatly  mistaken  if  she  does  not  care  a  good 
deal  more  for  him  than  she  will  acknowledge.  I  ad¬ 
vised  her  to  tell  Arthur  frankly  how  matters  stand ; 
but  she  seems  afraid.  Under  any  circumstances, 
he  will  be  sure  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  then  it 
will  be  far  worse  for  him  than  if  she  made  a  ffill 
confession  just  now,  and  got  rid  of  all  these  per¬ 
plexities  and  entanglements,  which  ought  not  to 
be  throwing  a  cloud  over  a  young  face.’’] 

[From  Macmillan's  Magatiste. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PAN. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

“  Pan,  Pan,  ia  dead  I”— E.  B.  Bbowninc. 

The  broken  wine-cups  of  the  Gods 
Lie  scatter’d  in  the  Waters  deep. 
Where  the  tall  sea-flag  blows  and  nods 
Over  the  shipwreck’d  seaman’s  sleep ; 
The  Gods,  like  phantoms,  come  and  go 
Over  the  wave-wash’d  ocean-hall. 
Above  their  heads  the  wild  winds  blow ; 
They  groan,  they  shiver  to  and  fro— 

“  Pan,  Pan  1”  those  phantoms  call. 
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O  Pan,  great  Pan,  thou  art  not  dead. 

Nor  dost  thou  haunt  that  weedy  place, 

Tho’  blowing  winds  hear  not  thy  tread. 

And  silver  runlets  miss  thy  face ; 

Where  ripe  nuts  fell  thou  hast  no  state. 

Where  deep  ^ens  murmur,  thou  art  dumb, 

By  lonely  meres  thou  dost  not  wait ; — 

Where  roll  the  living  waves  of  fete 
I  feel  thee  go  and  come ! 

O  piteous  one ! — In  wintry  days 
Over  the  City  falls  the  snow. 

Then,  where  it  whitens  smoky  ways, 

I  see  a  Shade  flit  to  and  fro ; 

Over  the  dull  street  hangs  a  cloud — 

It  parts,  an  ancient  Face  flits  by, 

Tis  thine !  ’tis  thou !  nor  stem,  nor  proud, 

Dimly  thou  flutterest  o’er  the  crowd. 

With  a  thin  human  cry. 

Ghost-like,  O  Pan,  thou  hoverest  still. 

An  old,  old  Face,  with  dull,  dumb  stare ; 

On  moonless  nights  thy  breath  blows  chill 
In  the  street-walker’s  dripping  hair; 

Thy  ragged  woe  from  street  to  street 
Goes  mist-like,  constant  day  and  night ; 

But  often,  where  the  black  waves  beat, 

I'hou  hast  a  smile  most  strangely  sweet 
For  honest  hearts  and  light  1 

Where’er  thy  shadowy  vestments  fly 
There  comes  across  the  waves  of  strife. 

Across  the  souls  of  all  close  by. 

The  gleam  of  some  forgotten  life : 

There  is  a  sense  of  waters  clear, 

A  scent  like  flowers  in  forest  nooks ; 

Strange-plumaged  birds  seem  flitting  near  ; 

'Phe  cold  brain  blossoms,  lives  that  hear 
Murmur  like  running  brooks. 

And  when  thou  passest,  human  eyes 
Look  in  each  other  and  are  wet — 

Simple  or  gentle,  weak  or  wise. 

Alike  are  full  of  tender  fret ; 

And  then  the  noble  and  the  base 
Raise  common  glances  to  the  sky ; — 

And  lo !  the  phantom  of  thy  Face, 

While  sad  and  low  thro’  all  the  place 
Thrills  thy  thin  human  cry ! 

Christ  help  thee.  Pan !  canst  thou  not  go 
Now  all  the  other  gods  are  fled  ? 

Why  dost  thou  flutter  to  and  fro 
When  all  the  sages  deem  thee  dead  ? 

Or,  if  thou  yet  wilt  live  and  dream. 

Why  leave  the  vales  of  harvest  fair — 

Why  quit  the  glades  of  wood  and  stream — 

And  haunt  the  streets  with  eyes  that  gleam 

Thro’  white  and  holy  hair  ?  [From  S/.  PauHs. 
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FRENCH  NOVELISTS. 

NO.  V.— CHATEAUBRIA.NU. 


Francois  R^n6  de  Chateaubriand 
is  a  literary  celebrity  about  whom  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  form  an  opinion.  At  one  mo¬ 
ment  we  think  him  efeminate  and  affected ; 
at  another,  we  fancy  that  no  one  has  yet 
given  him  his  due  position.  He  is  an  im¬ 
posing  character,  and  yet  incomplete.  He 
is  poetic,  and  yet  not  “  of  imagination  all 
compact,”  as  all  lunatics,  lovers,  and  poets 
ought  to  be.  He  is  not  a  manly  hero,  in 
any  Shakspearian  sense ;  he  is  full  of  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  in  the  delicate  elegance  of 
those  weaknesses  lies  his  strength.  He 
is  a  writer — passionately  enough  too — on 
erotic  subjects,  but  retains  perfect  dignity 
all  the  while ;  and  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  French  novelists  who  write  of 
love  with  paraffine,  or  distilled  nitrogly¬ 
cerine,  or  liquid  fire  instead  of  ink,  as  the 
“  wild  nun,"  of  whom  Mr.  Swinburne 
treats,  is  different  from  a  ballet-dancer. 
“  As  the  cross  that  a  wild  nun  clasps  till 
the  edge  of  it  bruises  her  bosom,”  so  was 
Chateaubriand’s  love.  His  nature  was  es¬ 
sentially  that  of  a  recluse,  and  he  hugged 
his  passion  to  his  heart  till  it  scorched  him 
like  a  brand.  Then  in  solitude  he  dream¬ 
ed  over  it  till  he  fell  into  utter  depths  of 
despair.  Finally  he  contemplated  this  de¬ 
spair  of  his  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  and  described  it  all  with  perfection 
of  language.  Besides  being  the  delineator 
of  love-sentiments,  Chateaubriand  writes  a 
huge  tome  on  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
in  addition  to  being  a  preacher  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  has  long  been  to  France  the 
prophet  of  morbidness  and  the  apostle  of 
ennui.  This  strange  mortal  also,  with  a 
methodical  array  of  proof  which  makes  us 
almost  believe  in  him,  and  a  feminine  jeal¬ 
ousy  which  prevents  us  from  believing  in 
him  altogether,  claims,  as  a  poetic  influ¬ 
ence,  to  have  been  the  forerunner — nay, 
even  the  father  of  Byron.  When  we  add 
to  these  already  sufficiently  curious  qualifi¬ 
cations,  the  fact  that  during  his  chequered 
existence  he  fought  the  fiend,  poverty,  in 
London,  doing  translations  from  the  French 
for  very  scanty  pay ;  that  he  was  also  a 
peer  of  France;  that  an  English  girl  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  to  him,  and  that  he  escap¬ 
ed  with  precipitation ;  that  in  Paris  he  is 
stated,  to  have  been  the  only  man  whom 


the  great  Napoleon  feared;  that  he  flung 
money  away  like  a  prodigal  millionaire  one 
day,  and  was  a  pauper  the  next — ^it  will 
be  plain  that  we  are  looking  upon  a  char¬ 
acter  sufficiently  extroardinary  to  be  inter¬ 
esting. 

Chateaubriand  was  bom  in  Brittany, 
that  region  of  bigotry  and  old  fashions. 
St.  Malo  has  the  honor  of  being  his  birth¬ 
place,  and  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  4th 
September,  1768.  Frenchmen  always  re¬ 
member  most  accurately  the  localities 
where  their  celebrities  are  bom,  and  so 
give  an  air  of  romance,  or  a  touch  of  inter¬ 
est,  to  most  of  their  towns.  Twenty  days 
before  Chateaubriand’s  birth,  Napioleon  had 
stepped  in  to  the  world.  We  can’t  fancy 
the  latter  appearing  as  a  puling  infant,  but 
imagine  the  tramp  of  a  military  heel  as 
he  came  into  the  midst  of  men.  But  even 
man-taming  men  are  insignificant  at  one 
period  of  their  lives,  and  dignified  men 
undignified.  Chateaubriand,  for  instance, 
had  all  the  majestic  bearing  of  the  old  aris¬ 
tocratic  rigime;  but  he  began  life  with 
some  importune  haste  and  unexpectedness 
in  a  kitchen,  his  mother  being  on  her  way 
upstairs  from  a  walk.  There  was  a  tem¬ 
pest  of  the  autumnal  equinox  on  that  day. 
The  sound  of  the  storm  prevented  the  in¬ 
fant’s  cries  from  being  heard,  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  if  it  had  been  able  to  think  at  all  at 
the  time,  it  would  probably  have  found  the 
world  as  inexplicable  a  puzzle  then  as  in 
life  afterward  proved  to  the  man.  The 
child  was  brought  up  in  a  gloomy  castle, 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea;  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  murmurs  of  the  Channel  were  about 
his  early  years.  They  seemed  to  be  wov¬ 
en  into  his  life,  and  the  restless  waves  form 
no  inadequate  type  of  his  mental  condition 
— unquiet,  unsatisfied,  “full  of  tears  that 
he  could  not  shed,”  as  he  ever  was.  He 
took  these  breakers,  himself,  as  an  emblem 
of  his  life ;  and  when  mature  in  years,  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  there  had  not  been  a 
day  when  he  failed  to  revisit  in  dream  the 
austere  rock  whereon  he  was  bom,  the 
tempest  whose  roar  was  about  his  earliest 
sleep.  Other  causes  that  acted  upon  his 
childhood  tended  to  make  him  what  he 
was.  A  frail  child,  elegant  by  instinct,  and 
fastidious  by  constitution,  he  was  put  out 
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to  nurse  in  St  Malo,  and  for  some  years  red  woodpeckers,  Chateaubriand  might  well 
enjoyed  little  society,  infantine  or  otherwise,  smile  when  be  thought  of  that  old  French 
save  that  of  the  small  gamins  of  the  place,  bird  Philomble,  on  which  we  live  exclu- 
the  associates  of  the  children  of  the  nurse,  sively,  ever  since  the  mythologic  era." 
His  father  was  morose,  cold,  and  proud,  a  From  travel  in  such  regions  of  the  New 
man  who  inspired  fear  and  no  love ;  his  World,  Chateaubriand  gained  a  certain  ap- 
mother  is  described  as  lively,  but  she  was  proach  to  nature  and  to  real  life  which  the 
of  the  French  kind  of  liveliness,  and  found  old  school  of  pedantry  and  classicism  could 
equal  pleasure  in  frivolous  society  and  the  not  have  opened  to  him.  But  the  new 
devotions  of  the  Church.  When  they  met  bright-colored  garment  never  sat  very  well 
for  dinner  in  his  father’s  house,  no  one  was  on  the  old-fangled  dignity  and  tradition, 
allowed  to  speak  a  word.  Then  the  mas-  Still  his  “  happy  savages,”  with  their  sim- 
ter  of  the  house  went  out  hunting,  and  Cha-  pie  passions ;  and  his  attempt  to  write  nat- 
teaubriand’s  mother  retired  to  her  oratory,  urally,  recommended  him  to  those  who 
The  children  had  their  books,  or  could  might  not  otherwise  have  been  drawn  to 
play  near  the  house  till  supper  time.  Then,  him.  Bdranger,  who  disliked  all  borrow- 
after  supper,  the  mother  and  children  ing  from  the  ancients,  and  looked  upon 
stood  immovable  and  mute,  watching  the  “  consul”  and  “  prefect”  as  worn-out,  obso- 
father  make  a  promenade,  backwards  and  lete  titles,  that  no  one  had  wit  enough  to 
forwards,  always  grave  and  taciturn,  until  replace  by  new  and  suitable  ones,  was  de- 
ten  o’clock,  in  the  great  hall.  Directly  lighted  to  find  a  man  who,  when  he  want- 
the  clock  struck,  he  stopped  his  melan-  ed  to  speak  of  the  sun,  would  s]>eak  of  the 
choly  march,  received  icily  his  family’s  sun  and  not  of  Phcebus ;  of  the  sea  as  the 
good-night,  and  retired ;  when  all  the  rest  sea,  and  not  as  Neptune.  Chateaubriand, 
must  do  the  same.  nevertheless,  never  reached  true  simplicity. 

This  rigid  gaoler  of  the  domestic  prison  He  has  been  styled  a  historic  coin  with  the 
.died  when  Chateaubriand  was  about  eigh-  effigy  of  a  by-gone  age.  In  vain  do  mod- 
teen,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Cam-  em  manners,  literary  habits,  all  the  pre- 
brai.  After  this  event  the  youth  went  to  cipitations  of  the  new  world,  strive  to  cov- 
Paris.  On  one  occasion,  in  1789,  his  er  the  ancient  type. 

sword  was  unsheathed  against  the  mob;  Chateaubriand  soon  returned  from  his 
but  alarmed  by  the  popular  excesses,  he  American  wanderings,  reaching  France 
quitted  the  service  on  the  occasion  of  the  early  in  1 792.  “  Atala,”  which  was  not 

revolt.  published  until  some  years  after,  was  the 

Chateaubriand  remained  in  Paris  all  that  result  of  his  sojourn  abroad.  The  publi- 
strange  time  before  the  revolution,  but  he  cation  of  this  manuscript  produced  quite  a 
belonged  to  no  party.  The  aristocracy,  furore.  We  must  remember  that  at  that 
feeling  the  approach  of  their  end,  rush^  time  scarcely  any  graphic  pen  had  been 
headlong  into  luxurious  vice.  Chateaubri-  brought  to  bear  upon  life  in  the  wilds  of 
and  was  cold  and  grave,  and  though  he  America.  Cooper  had  not  appeared  as 
dined  with  them,  was  not  of  them ;  and  he  the  pioneer  of  Western  romance ;  so  Cha- 
did  not  belong  to  the  people.  Perhaps  all  teaubriand  had  a  new  field  to  himself, 
he  cared  for  at  this  time — he  was  only  “  Atala,”  apart  from  its  Indian  accesso- 
twenty — was  the  applause  which  the  smsdl  ries,  is  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of 
fry  of  literature  bestowed  upon  his  puerile  mystic  Catholicism  and  passionate  love, 
verses.  Had  he  been  a  few  years  older  he  The  love  is  never  gratified :  the  Catholi- 
would  have  seen  what  was  going  on.  cism  is.  At  least  the  priests  seem  to  have 
When  the  Revolution  came,  he  escap-  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  end ;  and  Atala, 
ed  from  Paris.  The  nobility  went  to  Co-  who  had  loved  so  intensely,  and  h  id  poi- 
blentz :  Chateaubriand  departed  for  the  soned  herself  in  terror  of  breaking  the  vow 
United  States.  of  virginity  which  her  mother  had  imposed 

The  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  upon  her,  undergoes  a  most  ecstatic  cele- 
“  Only  figure  to  yourself,”  says  a  French  bration  with  the  wafer  and  holy  oil.  The 
biographer,  “  the  astonishment  of  a  liter-  scenes  of  this  book  are  most  sentimentally 
ary  man  of  the  i8th  century,  at  sight  sad;  perhaps  in  this  rational  age  they 
of  that  strange  gigantic  Nature,  full  of  would  not  affect  us  with  so  deep  a  sense 
life,  gracefully  terrible.  .  .  .  Dropped  of  solemnity  and  reality  as  they  inspired  in 
among  blue  herons,  rose-colored  flamingoes,  those  who  were  more  subject  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  spirit  of  the  devotee.  We 
feel  a  certain  sense  of  narrowness  in  con¬ 
templating  these  scenes;  we  seem  still  to 
see  in  them  the  gloomy  shore  that  was  the 
birth-place  of  our  Breton  gentleman.  We 
do  not  see  the  broad  world,  or  afl^  Shak- 
spearian  grandeur.  The  emotion  is  in¬ 
tense,  but  circumscribed.  But  we  must 
remember  that  Chateaubriand  despised 
Shakspeare,  who  took  his  characters  from 
such  low  places  as  taverns,  and  made  them 
talk  sometimes  only  like  men.  Chateau¬ 
briand  praises  Voltaire  for  retracting  his 
praise  of  Shakspeare,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
repenting  for  having  “  opened  the  door  to 
mediocrity,  deified  the  drunken  savage, 
and  placed  the  monster  on  the  altar.” 
“  Hamlet"  Chateaubriand  called  “  that 
tragedy  of  lunatics.”  In  return,  it  has 
been  pertinently  asked,  what  would  Shak¬ 
speare  have  called  “  Moise,”  that  tragedy 
of  Chateaubriand’s. 

Chateaubriand  is  rather  fond  of  dispar¬ 
aging  great  men ;  he  considers  himself,  as 
we  have  said,  the  poetic  father  of  Byron, 
and  certainly  brings  forward  some  singular 
coincidences  between  their  writings.  By¬ 
ron,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  conscious 
of  this  jealousy  or  not,  evidently  does  not 
seek  to  exalt  Chateaubriand.  He  rather 
speaks  of  him  slightingly,  as  when,  in 
“  The  Age  of  Bronze,”  referring  to  the  in¬ 
congruous  Congress,  he  says, 

"There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  Mar- . 
tyrs ; 

And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars.” 

In  his  notes  to  this  poem,  Byron,  too, 
brings  in  an  anecdote  most  disresjiectful 
for  a  son  to  quote  against  his  reputed  liter¬ 
ary  papa :  “  Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  author  in  the  minis¬ 
ter,  received  a  handsome  compliment  at 
Verona  from  a  literary  sovereign :  ‘  Ah  1 

Monsieur  C - ,  are  you  related  to  that 

Chateaubriand  who — who — has  written 
something {icrit  quelgue  chose  I)  It  is 
said  that  the  author  of  *  Atala’  repented 
him  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy.” 

With  Milton,  also,  Chateaubriand  com¬ 
pares  himself :  “  Milton  served  Cromwell ; 

1  have  combated  Napoleon  :  he  attacked 
kings ;  I  have  defended  them :  he  hoped 
nothing  from  their  pardon ;  I  have  not 
reckoned  upon  their  gratitude.  Now  that 
in  both  our  countries  monarchy  is  declin¬ 
ing  towards  its  end,  Milton  and  I  have  no 
more  political  questions  to  squabble  about.” 


These  comparisons  are,  at  least,  foolish, 
for  Milton  and  Byron  may  chance  to  out¬ 
live  Chateaubriand.  The  work  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s  in  which  the  largest  reference 
is  made  to  Byron  is  the  “  Sketches  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,”  a  book  written  by  him 
somewhat  late  in  life.  In  the  memoirs  of 
his  younger  days,  he  mentions  him  too. 
Chateaubriand  was  at  one  time,  soon  after 
his  return  from  America,  a  resident  in 
England.  He  was  in  poor  circumstances, 
and  was  glad  to  make  a  scanty  income  by 
translations  from  the  French,  and  any  lit¬ 
erary  work  that  might  turn  up.  At  this 
time  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been 
corporeally  very  close  to  Byron  ;  “In  his 
melancholy  rambles  he  was  seen  passing 
through  the  village  of  Harrow  at  the  time 
when  the  lively  face  and  curly  head  of 
a  boy — Lord  Byron — frequently  appeared 
at  the  window  of  a  school.”  Whether  the 
curly-headed  boy  was  actually  seen  by  the 
impecunious  French  exile,  or  not,  does  not 
matter  much  :  it  may  be  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  note  what  claim  the  Frenchman 
prefers  against  that  naughty  English  boy. 
Chateaubriand,  first  draws  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  Byron  and  himself :  “  I  was  des¬ 
tined  to  precede  him  in  the  career  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  to  remain  in  it  after  him.  He 
had  been  brought  up  on  the  heaths  of 
Scotland,  on  the  sea-shore,  as  I  had  been 
on  the  heaths  of  Brittany,  on  the  sea-shore. 
He  was  at  first  fond  of  the  Bible  and  Os- 
sian,  as  I  was  fond  of  them.  He  sang, 
in  Newstead  Abbey,  the  recollections  of 
childhood,  as  I  sang  them  in  the  Castle  of 
Courbourg.”  Personal  as  well  as  litera¬ 
ry  coincidences,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
brought  forward  by  our  injured  Chateau¬ 
briand.  The  next  of  these  which  he  brings 
before  our  notice  is,  that  Byron  and  him¬ 
self — the  former  in  1807,  the  latter  seven 
or  eight  years  earlier — both  sat  under  the 
self-same  elm-tree  in  Harrow  church-yard, 
to  meditate  or  make  verses.  “  Hail  an¬ 
cient  elm  of  dreams,”  says  Chateaubriand, 
“  at  the  foot  of  which  Byron,  as  a  boy,  in¬ 
dulged  the  caprices  of  his  age,  at  the  time 
when  I  was  pondering  on  ‘  Rene’  in  the 
shade,  in  that  same  shade  to  which  the 
poet  subsequently  repaired,  in  turn,  to 
ponder  on  ‘  Childe  Harold.’  ”  Chateau¬ 
briand  then  proceeds  with  his  comparison, 
as  follows :  “  Some  interest  will  perhaps 
be  felt  on  remarking  in  future — if  I  am 
destined  to  have  any  future — the  coinci¬ 
dence  presented  by  the  two  leaders  of  the 
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new  French  and  English  schools,  having 
one  and  the  same  fund  of  ideas,  and  des¬ 
tinies,  if  not  manners,  nearly  similar;  the 
one  a  peer  of  England,  the  other  a  peer  of 
France ;  both  travelers  in  the  East,  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  from  each  other,  but 
who  never  met.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  life  of  the  English  poet  was  not 
mixed  up  with  such  great  events  as  mine.” 
From  a  man  posseted  of  such  bad  taste 
and  morbid  contemplation  of  self  as  to  in¬ 
clude  himself  in  such  a  comparison  as  this, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Byron,  if  he 
fell  under  his  influence,  might  have  acquir¬ 
ed  much  of  his  own  melancholy  egotism. 
But  Byron  never  descended  to  such  puer¬ 
ilities  as  this  coincidence-making  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s.  The  former  may  have  had 
unhealthy  cravings  for  present  and  future 
fame,  personal  affectations,  and  self-de¬ 
vouring  introspection,  but  at  least  he  did 
not  display  them  in  so  childish  a  fashion 
as  Chateaubriand,  ^^^len  he  comes  to 
treat  of  coincidences  purely  literary  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Byron  the  Frenchman 
becomes  more  precise.  “  Lord  Byron,"  he 
says,  “  went  to  visit  after  me  the  ruins  of 
Greece.  In  ‘  Childe  Harold’  he  seems  to 
embellish  with  his  own  colors  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  my  ‘  Travels.’  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  pilgrimage  I  introduced  the 
farewell  of  Sire  de  Joinville  to  his  castle  : 
Byron,  in  like  manner,  bids  adieu  to  his 
Gothic  habitation.”  .  .  .  •  “  In  the 

‘  Martyrs’  Eudorus  sets  out  from  Messenia 
to  proceed  to  Rome.  *  Our  voyage,’  he 
says,  was  long.  We  saw  all  those  prom¬ 
ontories  marked  by  temples  or  tombs. 
.  .  .  We  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Megara, 

Before  us  was  iEgina,  on  the  right  the 
Piraeus,  on  the  left  Corinth.  Those  cities, 
of  old  so  flourishing,  exhibited  only  heaps 
of  ruins.  The  very  ^sailors  appeared  to  be 
moved  by  this  sight  The  crowd  collect¬ 
ed  upon  the  deck  kept  silence :  each  fixed 
his  eye  steadfastly  on  those  ruins :  each 
perhaps  drew  from  them  in  secret  a  con¬ 
solation  in  his  misfortunes  by  reflecting 
how  trifling  are  our  own  afflictions  com¬ 
pared  with  those  calamities  which  befall 
whole  nations,  and  which  had  stretched 
before  our  eyes  the  corpses  of  those  cities. 
.  .  .  My  young  companions  had  never 
heard  of  any  metamorphoses  other  than 
those  of  Jupiter,  and  could  not  account  for 
the  ruins  before  their  eyes.  I,  for  my  part, 
had  already  seated  myself  with  the  prophet 
on  the  ruins  of  desolate  cities,  and  Baby¬ 


lon  taught  me  what  had  happened  to 
Corinth.”  So  far  Chateaubriand’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  extracted  from  his  book.  “  Now,” 
says  he,  triumphantly,  “  turn  to  the  fourth 
canto  of  Lord  Byron’s  ‘  Childe  Harold !’  ” 
We  turn  to  stanza  44,  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him, 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome’s  least  mortal 
mind. 

The  friend  of  Tully ;  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
-Egina  lay,  Piraus  on  the  right. 

And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  rum,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate 
sight.” 

Those  who  compare  this  stanza  with 
the  passage  in  prose  above  quoted  will  be 
able  to  judge  whether  Byron  is  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  debtor  to  Chateaubriand,  or  not  We 
offer,  as  a  suggestion,  that  Chateaubriand 
and  Byron  dipped  into  the  same  “  Mur¬ 
ray,”  supposing  there  existed  sixty  years 
ago  such  a  guide-book  to  Greece.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  however,  does  not  take  this 
view  of  the  matter,  but  enters  upon  a 
small  rhapsody  thereupon,  wherein  is  most 
delicately  insinuated  the  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance  of  two  persons  having  made  use  of 
the  same  words  on  the  same  subject.  He 
says,  with  some  pedantry :  “  Here  the 
English  poet,  as  well  as  the  French  prose- 
writer,  falls  short  of  the  letter  of  Sulpicius 
to  Cicero ;  but  so  complete  sL  coincidence 
is  singularly  glorious  for  me,  since  I  pre¬ 
ceded  the  immortal  bard  on  the  shore 
where  the  same  reflections  occurred  to 
both,  and  where  we  both  have  commem¬ 
orated  the  same  ruins.”  Byron  has  had 
sufficient  detractors  of  late ;  but  as  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  makes  it  evident  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  the  inferior  man,  (for  would  Byron 
have  condescended  to  such  affected  self¬ 
measurement  ?)  there  is  no  harm  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  comparison,  and  listening  to 
the  pretended  plagiarisms.  Chateaubriand 
proceeds :  “  I  have  likewise  the  honor  of 
agreeing  with  Lord  Byron  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Rome.  The  ‘  Martyrs,’  and  my 
‘  Letter  on  the  Campagna’  of  Rome, 
claim  for  me  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  anticipated  the  inspirations  of  a 
great  genius.  M.  de  Bdranger,  our  im¬ 
mortal  song-writer,  has  insert^  in  the  last 
volume  of  his  ‘  Chansons’  a  note,  too 
flattering  to  me  to  be  quoted  entire.  In 
adverting  to  the  impulse  which,  according 
to  him,  I  have  given  to  French  poetry,  he 
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says,  “  The  influence  of  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Gdnie  de  Christianisme’  has  been 
equally  felt  abroad;  and  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  but  jiist  to  say  that  the  bard  of 
*  Childe  Harold'  belongs  to  the  family  of 
‘R^n^.’” 

The  next  opinion  in  his  favor  which 
Chateaubriand  brings  before  us  is  that  of 
a  French  critic,  M.  Villemain.  The  for¬ 
mer  note  was  said  to  be  too  flattering  to 
quote  entire ;  for  quoting  this  one  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  craves  forgiveness,  begs  the 
reader  to  excuse  him,  and  to  reckon  for 
nothing  praise  bestowed  through  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  talent  He  then  quotes  from 
an  article,  on  Lord  Byron,  as  follows: 
“Some  incomparable  pages  of  ‘  Rdn^,’ 
had,  it  is  true,  exhausted  his  poetic  char¬ 
acter.”  Upon  which  Chateaubriand,  with 
shy  air  of  patronage,  comments  thus :  “  I 
know  not  whether  Bjron  imitated  or  re¬ 
newed  them  by  his  genius.” 

We  will  leave  i^ranger,  who  looked 
upon  Chateaubriand  with  pity  as  a  supe¬ 
rior  man  who  had  lost  his  way.  And  let 
us  turn  to  “  R^n^,”  perhaps  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  work  of  its  author.  “  Rdnd”  has  tak¬ 
en  such  hold  of  the  French  mind  that  the 
Parisian,  ennuyi  as  that  effervescent  an¬ 
imal  so  frequently  is,  calls  his  melancholy 
disorder  “  raaladie  de  Rdn^.”  The  “  fam¬ 
ily  of  Rdnd”  comprises  all  those  who 
indulge  in  morbid  questionings  of  life, 
whose  nerves  are  restless  rather  than 
healthy,  who  find  the  great  gift  of  exist¬ 
ence  “slow”  rather  than  joyful.  Such  a 
state  as  this,  the  condition,  as  it  were,  of 
those  who  have  not  strength  to  grasp  the 
nettle  of  life,  or  health  enough  to  gain  a 
mastery  of  its  meanings,  we  would  rather 
let  France  enjoy  the  credit  of  producing 
than  England.  Let  Chateaubriand  be  the 
parent  of  the  moping  element  in  Byron : 
Byron  has  yet  a  glory  and  a  strength 
which  are  not  Chateaubriand. 

R^n^  is  weary  of  all  things  :  of  glory  and 
genius,  of  work  and  leisure,  of  prosperity 
and  misfortune  alike.  Every  thing  bores 
him:  he  drags  along,  as  he  constantly 
tells  us,  his  days  chained  to  a  burden  of 
ennui:  his  life  is  a  yawn.  The  fact  was 
Chateaubriand  never  found  his  place  in 
life :  he  was  always,  as  Bdranger  well  put 
it,  egari.  He  had  too  much  brain  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  old-fashioned  monarchy,  with 
its  inglorious  caterpillar  kings ;  he  was  too 
great  a  seigneur  to  identify  himself  with  the 
people ;  there  was  no  patriciate  in  France 


ready  for  him  to  enter,  and  suitable  to  his 
dreams.  And  so  existence  became  to  him 
an  abyss,  which  something  was  always 
wanted  to  fill.  The  prophet  of  morbidness 
and  the  apostle  of  ennui  we  have  styled 
him.  What  name  else  can  we  give  him, 
as  the  author  of  dreariness,  like  the  sayings 
that  follow:  “At  length  my  heart  could 
furnish  no  resources  for  my  mind,  and  I 
was  only  sensible  of  existence  by  an  op¬ 
pressive  feeling  of  fatigue  and  uneasiness.” 

.  .  .  “  It  is  much  better  that  we  should 

resemble,  in  a  small  degree,  the  generality 
of  mankind,  in  order  that  we  may  be  a 
little  less  unhappy.”  Or  this :  “  When 
really  unhappy  I  had  no  longer  any  wish 
for  death.  My  grief  was  become  a  kind  of 
occupation  which  took  up  every  moment 
of  my  time.”  The  pity  of  it  is,  that  there 
has  grown  up  a  sickly  family  with  the 
cowardly  and  mawkish  ideas  of  Rdnd  for 
philosophy.  Here  is  another  sample  of 
Chateaubriand’s  helpless  and  woe-begone 
creed :  “  The  many  examples  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  the  multitudes  of  books  we 
possess,  give  us  knowledge  without  experi¬ 
ence  ;  we  are  undeceived  before  we  have 
enjoyed ;  there  still  remain  desires  but  no 
illusions.  Our  imagination  is  rich,  abun¬ 
dant,  and  full  of  wonders ;  but  our  ex¬ 
istence  is  poor,  insipid,  and  destitute  of 
charms.  With  a  full  heart  we  dwell  in  an 
empty  world,  and  scarcely  have  we  advanc¬ 
ed  a  few  steps  when  we  have  nothing  to 
learn.”  With  all  respect  to  Chateaubriand, 
we  venture  to  contradict  every  separate'  as¬ 
sertion  of  his  maudlin  creed.  Life  deceives 
none  but  fools ;  if  you  pluck  a  cherry,  it 
remains  a  cherry  in  your  mouth,  and  does 
not  turn  to  bitter  dust  on  the  palate,  as 
cheerless  Chateaubriand  would  make  be¬ 
lieve.  “  Desires  without  illusions” — the 
very  best  thing  possible.  And  no  “  full 
heart,”'  or  rich  imagination  can  see  the 
world  empty  around  it:  'tis  a  meagre 
heart  and  a  barren  imagination  that  cries  out 
the  unsuggestiveness  and  desolation  of  the 
world.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Tennyson, 
and  William  Morris,  are  all,  more  or  less, 
of  the  English  “  family  of  Rene !”  Let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  another  poet,  happi¬ 
ly  an  Englishman,  who  laughs  at  the  queru¬ 
lous  children  of  despair.  Perhaps  he  is 
thinking  of  Chateaubriand  when  he  says  in 
the  “  Secret  of  Long  Life :”  “  To  him”  (the 
supreme  poet)  “  life  is  not  by  any  means 
a  ‘  long  unhappy  dream,’  ....  an 
idea  worthy  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  fool.” 
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Again :  “  The  Greeks  knew  better.  Their 
poet  was  Apollo,  the  divinity  of  sunshine 
and  strength,  and  youth  and  love.  Fancy 
Apollo  in  need  of*  hourly  varied  anodynes,’ 

.  .  .  one  day  the  melancholy  verse 
of  Tennyson,  and  another,  the  distraught 
prose  of  Carlyle  .  .  .  one  day,  Hol¬ 
loway’s  pills,  and  another  old  Dr.  Jacob 
Townsend’s  sarsaparilla,  ....  I  say 
that,  to  the  true  poet  and  to  the  brave  man, 
this  world  is  full  to  the  brim  of  happiness, 
and  that  the  future  is  as  certain  as  the 
truthfulness  of  God.” 

We  have  said  enough  of  Chateaubriand’s 
productions  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  :  there  is  scarcely,  however,  any  other 
view  to  be  taken  of  his  romances  which 
have  scarcely  any  plot,  but  rely  for  their 
charm  upon  their  exquisite  elegance  of 
style,  and  the  manner  in  which  morbid 
sadness  is  made  beautiful  by  polish. 

Chateaubriand  returned  to  France  when 
Napoleon  was  Consul,  and  he  soon  rose 
considerably  above  his  position  in  London 
as  hack-translator.  His  mother  died  in 
1798,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  her  son,  w'hose  melancholy  had 
taken  the  form  of  skepticism.  This  longing 
of  hers,  it  is  said,  produced  the  “  Genius  of 
Christianity,”  whidi  was  published  in  1802, 
a  year  after  the  appearance  of  ‘*Atala.” 
The  “  Genius  of  Christianity”  was  looked 
upon  as  something  that  the  weak  faith  of 
Frenchmen  might  lean  upon ;  and  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  became  looked  up  to  as  a 
power.  Napoleon  made  him  his  minister, 
but  the  two  never  agreed  very  well.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  had  a  high-handed  way  of  say¬ 
ing  what  he  thought,  and  found  himself  ill 
able  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  a  superior. 
The  Breton  gentleman  never  relinquished 
his  aristocratic  dignity.  •  When  he  was  of¬ 
fered  the  “Academy,”  his  address  was 
found  to  be  a  protest  against  revolution 
and  despotism.  It  is  said  to  have  made 
Napoleon  ask  bitterly:  “Am  I  then  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  usurper  ?”  He  feared  the 
man  who  would  never  bend  to  bribe  or 
flattery.  Though  brought  up  in  royalist 
ideas,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
old  aristocratic  sentiment,  Chateaubriand 
preferred  democracy  to  despotism.  “Had 
France  formed  herself  into  a  republic,”  he 
says,  “  I  would  have  gone  with  her,  for 
there  would  have  been  reason  and  consis¬ 
tency  in  the  fact,  but  to  exchan^  a  crown 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  Sl  Denis  for  a 
crown  that  has  been  picked  up— that  is  not 


worth  a  perjury.”  No  wonder  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  no  love  to  spare  for  the  most 
powerful  man  in  France  after  himself,  when 
he  spoke  in  this  outspoken  manner,  and 
threw  the  appointments  offered  him  in  the 
imperial  teeth.  When  the  crown  fell  that 
has  been  “  picked  up”  so  often  and  fallen 
so  often,  and  the  allied  armies  entered 
France  in  1814,  Chateaubriand’s  work, 
“  Bonaparte  et  les  Bourbons,”  was  worth 
an  army  to  Louis  XVIII. :  he  was  made 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  This  peerage  he  re¬ 
linquished  in  1830,  after  protesting  against 
the  casting  out  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family  in  favor  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Here  again  this  singular  Chateaubriand 
was  dangerously  isolated,  being,  as  he 
tells  us,  “  a  monarchist  from  conviction,  a 
Bourbonist  from  honor,  and  a  Republican 
by  nature.”  Pitt’s  saying :  “  My  ambition 
is  character,  not  office,”  has  been  applied 
to  him,  and  is  reasonably  fitting. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  Chateau¬ 
briand  in  his  literary  and  political  capaci¬ 
ties,  we  will  look  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
his  domestic  relations. 

Chateaubriand  loved  to  patronize,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Victor 
Hugo.  He  sent  for  the  poet  while  quite  a 
boy,  to  see  him,  and  paid  him  a  very  high 
compliment  on  some  passages  of  an  ode 
which  he  had  written.  The  youth  was 
rather  frightened  by  his  pompous  and 
haughty  manner.  However,  on  one  visit 
that  M.  Hugo  paid  him,  this  feeling  was 
somewhat  modified,  for  as  they  were  sitting 
together,  a  servant  opened  the  door  and 
brought  in  an  immense  bucket  of  water. 
Chateaubriand  loosened  his  cravat,  and  be¬ 
gan  taking  off  his  green  morocco  slippers. 
Young  Hugo  naturally  rose  to  take  his 
leave,  prpbably  deemmg  that  no  hint 
could  1^  stronger  than  this.  It  was  not, 
however,  meant  as  a  hint  at  all,  for  the 
great  man  would  not  let  him  go,  but  went 
on  undressing  as  if  no  one  were  present. 
He  removed  his  gray  swan-skin  panta¬ 
loons,  his  shirt,  and  his  flannel  waistcoat — 
(French  descriptions,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  partial  to  detail)— and  got  into  the  big 
tub  where  he  was  washed  by  his  servant. 
After  being  dried  and  dressed,  he  cleaned 
his  teeth,  which  were  notably  beautiful,  and 
for  the  care  of  which  he  kept  a  whole  case 
of  dentist’s  instruments.  After  tliis  little 
episode  was  over,  Chateaubriand,  greatly 
revived  by  his  splashing  about  in  the  water. 
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began  a  most  animated  conversation,  inter¬ 
rupting  it  occasionally  to  give  his  teeth  an¬ 
other  touch  with  the  brush.  After  this,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  did  not  look  upon  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  haughty  dignity  with  so  much 
fear. 

The  author  of  “  R^nd”  is  described  as 
follows:  “  M.  de  Chateaubriand  affected  a 
military  style ;  the  man  of  the  pen  could 
not  forget  the  man  of  the  sword.  His 
neck  was  imprisoned  in  a  black  cravat 
which  hid  the  collar  of  his  shirt ;  a  black 
greatcoat,  buttoned  all  the  way  up,  confin¬ 
ed  his  little  stooping  body.  His  head  was 
the  finest  part  of  him ;  it  was  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  height,  but  it  was  a  noble¬ 
looking,  serious  head.  His  nose  was  long 
and  straight,  his  eye  keen,  his  smile  be¬ 
witching,  but  it  came  and  went  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  his  mouth  would 
quickly  resume  its  haughty,  severe  expres¬ 
sion. 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand  was  very 
charitable,  and  maintained  an  infirmary  for 
sick  priests.  As  it  cost  her  more  than  the 
money  she  possessed  to  effect  this,  she  had 
a  chocolate  manufactory,  and  sold  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  her  friends  by  the  pound.  The 
price  was  rather  dear,  we  are  told.  Victor 
Hugo  was  once  asked  to  purchase  a  pound 
of  it,  and,  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  said 
at  once  that  he  would  take  three.  He  did 
so,  but  when  the  operation  of  paying  for  it 


was  over,  he  had  nothing  left  in  his  purse. 
Chateaubriand,  too,  was  the  reverse  of 
miserly  with  regard  to  money.  He  was 
plunged  in  debt,  but  was  always  ready  to 
be  charitable.  He  kept  a  pile  of  five-franc 
pieces  on  the  mantel-piece  of  his  dining¬ 
room  ;  and  whenever  his  servant  brought 
him  a  begging  letter,  which  was  not  sel¬ 
dom,  he  would  approach  the  pile,  grumble, 
and  wrap  up  a  piece  or  two  in  a  paper, 
which  he  would  send  out  by  the  servant. 
He  was  once  visiting  Charles  X.  while  in 
exile  at  Prague,  and  the  ex-king  made  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  his  fortune.  “  I  am  as  poor 
as  a  rat,”  answered  Chateaubriand,  “  and 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  all  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand’s  prot^g^s.”  “  Oh,  that 
won’t  do,”  replied  the  king.  “  Come,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  how  much  would  it  take  to 
make  you  a  rich  man  ?”  “  ’Twould  be  a 
loss  of  time.  Sire,”  replied  the  great  author, 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  resigned  to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  impecuniosity ;  “  were  you  to  give 
me  four  millions  this  morning,  I  should  not 
have  a  sous  left  by  to-night.” 

A  moping  philosopher,  a  powerful  min¬ 
ister,  a  jealous  poet,  a  dignified  aristocrat, 
an  honest  politician,  an  easy-going  spend¬ 
thrift,  an  upholder  of  Christianity,  and  a 
popular  novelist,  all  rolled  into  one ;  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  is  a  sort  of  human  kaleidoscope, 
and  somewhat  interesting  to  look  into. 

[ /><>»»  London  Society. 
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LETTER  I. 

Among  other  introductions,  we  two 
Englishwomen  had  brought  a  letter  to  a 
certain  Turkish  princess  at  Cairo,  widow 
of  a  pasha,  and  reputed  to  be  a  beautiful, 
amiable,  and  agreeable  lady.  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  missive  required  some  little 
formality,  but  after  one  or  two  interviews 
between  our  dragoman  and  her  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  chief  of  the  household,  all  was  ar¬ 
ranged;  and  one  sultry  afternoon  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Two 
very  smart  negroes,  dressed  in  black  frock 
coats  and  trousers,  received  us  with  state¬ 
ly  politeness.  We  were  led  through  a 
garden  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where 
several  women-servants  received  us,  and 
the  men  retired.  These  women  at  a  first 
glance,  might  have  been  taken  for  English 


maids-of-all-work,  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
their  olive  complexions  and  features  be¬ 
trayed  an  Oriental  nationality.  They 
were,  in  fact,  Circassian  slaves. 

On  the  terrace  sat  a  very  ugly  old  duen¬ 
na  smoking  a  long  pipe.  We  bowed  to 
each  other,  and  she  rose,  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  accompany  us  to  the  reception- 
room,  a  lon^  apartment  that  made  us  fan¬ 
cy  we  were  m  a  fashionable  English  lodg¬ 
ing-house.  Excepting  a  few  knick-knacks, 
all  the  furniture  had  come  from  Paris  or 
London,  and  was  in  very  bad  taste  indeed. 
The  old  lady  motioned  us  to  sit  down; 
pipes  were  presented  to  us,  which  we  re¬ 
fused  with  all  the  graciousness  attainable ; 
then  followed  a  long  pause,  during  which 
our  companion  continued  to  puff  away 
and  stare  hard  without  a  word. 
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Then  the  princess  entered.  She  was 
tall  and  slender  and  very  handsome,  with 
a  pearly  skin,  delicately  cut  features,  and 
black  hair  and  eyes.  Her  dress  was  sim¬ 
ply  perfect — ample,  flowing,  easy,  of  soft 
noiseless  lustrous  silk,  the  precise  hue  of 
which  it  would  be  impKJSsible  to  describe. 
It  was  something  between  an  asphodel 
blossom  and  the  palest  pink  coral,  and  yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  approach  it 
at  all  nearly.  Around  her  head  was  wound 
a  little  turban  of  delicate  colored  gauze, 
fastened  over  the  forehead  with  a  jewel. 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  this 
graceful  and  imposing  creature  was  such 
an  inveterate  smoker  that  it  seemed  the 
sole  business  of  two  or  three  of  her  slave- 
girls  to  supply  her  wants.  During  the 
two  hours  that  we  were  honored  with  her 
presence,  one  of  these  automaton-like  fig¬ 
ures  would  come  in  about  every  six  or 
seven  minutes  unsummoned,  and  hand 
each  of  the  ladies  a  cigarette.  Any  thing 
more  like  machinery  could  not  con¬ 
ceived.  There  was  no  salutation  on  the 
part  of  the  servant,  no  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  mistress.  The  cigarrettes 
came  and  went,  and  that  was  all. 

Meantime  our  hostess  had  sent  for  the 
French  governess  of  her  little  adopted 
daughter  Gilpar^  to  act  as  interpreter,  and 
soon  the  governess  and  her  young  pupil 
appeared.  Coffee  was  hand^  to  us  in 
little  jeweled  cups,  the  French  lady  made 
something  like  sociability  |>ossible,  and  we 
were  asked  if  we  should  like  some  music 
and  dancing. 

Of  course  the  proposal  was  accepted 
joyfully.  “You  will  be  much  amused,” 
said  the  French  governess  to  me;  “the 
Turkish  national  airs  are  so  naive,  and  the 
princess  has  among  her  young  slaves  some 
really  fine  voices.” 

“  We  do  not  realize  at  home,  ”  I  said, 

“  that  slavery  still  exists  in  the  East” 

“  Oh,  but  what  kind  of  slavery  ?  These 
girls  are  happier  than  are  cooks  and  house¬ 
maids  at  home.  The  princess  is  like  a 
mother  to  them.  Some  she  marries  off  and 
provides  with  a  dowry ;  to  all  she  is  kind¬ 
ness  itself.  They  have  no  cares — think  of 
that!” 

Not  being  able  to  argue  the  point  from 
her  I  was  silent  I  could  readily 

believe  that  our  hostess  would  be  good  and 
kind  to  every  body  and  every  thing  under 
her  care,  but  the  thought  was  uppermost 
in  my  mind  how  differently  such  goodness 
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and  kindness  work  in  our  own  conditions 
of  society.  With  us  a  good  mistress  is 
sure  to  have  a  smiling  household.  Here 
no  one  smiled.  Every  look  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  dozens  of  women  we  saw 
about  us,  most  of  them  young  girls,  was 
joyless,  mechanical,  monotonous.  They 
were  evidently  neither  starved  nor  beaten, 
nor  overworked,  but  the  prevailing  look  of 
apathetic  helplessness  and  hopelessness  was 
very  depressing  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 

Meantime  the  musicians  and  dancers  en¬ 
tered,  ten  in  number,  all  Circassians.  The 
latter  wore  Turkish  trousers  of  white  linen, 
striped  with  gold,  bright  silk  sashes,  and 
flowers  in  their  hair,  which  was  long  and 
flowing.  The  singing  had  something  in¬ 
expressibly  savage  ateut  it,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  wild  chants  repeated  again 
and  again  to  monotonous  accompaniment. 
After  the  songs  came  the  dancing — which 
lasted  nearly  an  hour — if  a  series  of  gym¬ 
nastic  feats  and  exercises  could  indeed  be 
called  dancing.  The  woodcuts  in  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  representing  wo¬ 
men  tumbling  and  performing  feats  of  agil¬ 
ity,  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  than  any  descriptions  in  w’riting. 
The  jumps,  prostrations,  rhythmic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  arms,  standing  on  the  head, 
and  other  ungraceful  and  laborious  perfor¬ 
mances,  displayed  for  our  amusement,  must 
be  very  like  those  of  the  dancing  women 
at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

On  the  termination  of  the  dance,  we  rose 
to  take  leave.  Gilpar6,  her  governess,  and 
half-a-dozen  maids — I  mean  slaves — ac¬ 
companied  us  to  the  garden,  where  we 
were  presented  with  roses ;  then  they  re¬ 
tired,  and  we  drove  away  without  the 
slightest  wish  ever  again  to  enter  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  harem.  The  monotony,  the 
inanition,  the  dead-alive  atmosphere,  were 
imendurable. 

There  are  a  hundred  thousand  slaves  or 
thereabouts  still  in  Cairo ;  and  we  heard 
some  interesting  stories  of  daring  escapes 
from  the  harem.  The  English  consul  is 
empowered  to  give  civil  manumission,  but 
of  course  has  no  authority  to  go  farther, 
and  the  religious  ties  can  at  any  time  step 
in  between  davery  and  freedom.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  slave  girl  flies  to  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  and  protests  against  the  cruelty  of 
her  master,  but  if  he  demands  her,  dedar¬ 
ing  that  she  is  his  wife,  the  end  of  the 
matter  is  that  she  must  go  with  him.  Then 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  man- 
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umitted  slaves.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  incapable  of  shifting  for  themselves. 
The  Circassian  women  who  have  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  care  of 
the  harem  are  extremely  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Vain,  ignorant,  and  self-conceited, 
they  look  upon  themselves  as  important 
personages,  and  would  turn  up  their  noses 
at  the  notion  of  (parrying  a  man  who  could 
not  provide  them  with  a  slave !  Thus  af¬ 
fairs  are  likely  to  remain  much  as  the^  are, 
and  slavery  promises  to  outlast  Oriental 
costume,  architecture,  and  other  things 
daily  giving  way  to  European  civilization. 

'Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Cairo  of  the 
past  should  not  delay.  The  beautiful  old 
houses,  with  their  polished  and  fantastic 
lattice-work;  the  narrow  streets  of  such 
delicious  coolness  and  play  of  light  and 
shadow,  are  fast  disappearing.  You  hear 
the  remorseless  chipping  and  hammering 
of  the  mason  all  day  long,  and  soon  de- 
molishers  will  be  replaced  by  reconstruc¬ 
tors,  and  boulevards  will  be  the  prome¬ 
nades  of  the  Cairenes.  Of  course,  travel¬ 
ers  are  compensated  for  much  that  is  lost. 
There  are  the  roads,  for  example,  which 
enable  you  to  drive  to  the  Pyramids  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  to  breathe  the  sweet 
air  of  the  desert  with  as  little  fatigue  as  if 
you  were  driving  in  the  Richmond  road. 
Then  there  are  the  hotels,  which,  though 
expensive,  are  in  other  respects  satisfacto¬ 
ry — clean,  cool,  and  comfortable.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  romance  of 
travel  ending  where  modernization  begins. 
A  fine  landscape  is  enjoyed  none  the  less 
because  it  is  s^en  after  a  good  breakfast, 
and  rapturous  impressions  do  not  wear  off 
the  sooner  because  you  sleep  upon  them 
in  a  good  bed.  If  people  travel  for  pleas¬ 
ure  they  must  be  comfortable!  In  scien¬ 
tific  explorations,  of  course,  all  minor 
|X)ints  are  left  out.  You  make  up  your 
mind  to  hardships  beforehand,  and  start 
off  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
luggage,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  add 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  endurance. 
But  holiday  travel,  like  music,  painting, 
and  other  recreations,  should  be  perfect  of 
its  kind ;  and  granted  a  capacious  port¬ 
manteau  and  a  good  supply  of  mo¬ 
ney,  where  can  not  one  find  it  in  these 
days  ? 

The  drives  around  Cairo  are  delicious. 
I  think  I  liked  the  Abbasseah  road  best 
of  all,  where  we  met  the  sweet,  fresh,  in¬ 
expressibly  exhilarating  air  of  the  desert. 


and  they  are  evidently  doomed  to  the 
same  fate  of  ruin  and  neglect.  The 
Tombs  of  the  Memlook  kings  are  en¬ 
cumbered  with  broken  walls,  filth,  and 
rubbish ;  whilst  within  nothing  is  done  to 
hinder  impending  decay.  It  is  heart¬ 
breaking  to  see  all  this.  We  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  what  little  remains  of  Moor¬ 
ish  art,  characterized  as  it  is  by  such  be¬ 
witching  qualities  of  grace  and  fancy  as 
we  shall  vainly  seek  elsewhere.  They 
were  essentially  an  artistic  people;  and, 
like  the  Greeks,  carried  their  love  of  art 
into  domestic  life  of  every  day.  Dress, 
dwelling,  furniture,  were  all  made  choice 
and  beautiful.  They  breathed  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  beauty  all  their  lives  long. 

The  glorious  mosques  of  Cairo  are  not 
easy  to  see.  In  the  first  place,  strangers 
have  to  obtain  formal  permission  from  the 
police,  which  involves  delay,  and,  in  the 
second,  if  they  are  ladies,  they  are  sure  to 
be  objects  of  curiosity  and  observation. 
Memlook  kings.  The  Memlook  dynasty 
lasted  from  1250  to  1517  a.d.,  when  £1 
Toman  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  near 
Heliopolis,  and  hanged  at  Cairo. 

The  Tombs  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
with  small  minarets  and  cupolas,  each 
slighdy  differing  from  the  rest  in  size  and 
design.  A  more  graceful  cluster  can  not 
be  conceived — all,  alas !  fast  falling  to 
ruin.  The  minarets  are  of  dark  orange 
color,  and  very  dainty  in  shape.  The  cu¬ 
polas  have  a  rich  pattern,  and  are  design¬ 
ed  in  the  best  S^acenic  taste.  Inside, 
the  wealth  and  elegance  of  decoration  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  Alhambra.  There  are  floors 
of  inlaid  marble,  screens  of  elaborately- 
carved  wood,  painted  ceilings,  tombs,  pul¬ 
pits,  and  walls,  as  beautiful  as  any  thing 
to  be  seen  either  at  Granada  or  Cordova, 
After  passing  avenues  of  acacia,  sycamore, 
and  tamarisk,  we  came  upon  a  wide  won¬ 
drous  prospect  of  waving  sands,  burnt  to 
a  dark  brown,  purple  hills,  or  what,  for 
want  of  the  proper  name,  I  call  purple — 
there  are  so  many  new  colors  in  Egypt ! — 
here  and  there  the  white  cupola  of  a 
mosque,  and,  over  all,  that  pale  mysteri¬ 
ous  evening  sky,  never  before  seen  or  im¬ 
agined,  and,  once  seen,  never  more  for¬ 
gotten.  I 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
in  Cairo  are  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
about  half  an  hour’s  drive  from  the  town. 
These  are  the  so-called  Tombs  of  the  Ca- 
^liphs,  but  what  are  in  reality  tombs  of  the 
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When  we  tried  to  see  any  mosque,  we 
were  always  pooh-poohed  by  our  drago¬ 
man,  who  -had  evidently  a  Mussulman’s 
prejudice  against  admitting  unbelievers  in¬ 
to  the  holy  places.  And  when  at  last  we 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  us,  we  were 
invariably  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  whom 
he  could  with  difficulty  keep  off.  There 
is  a  profound  feeling  of  jealousy  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this.  Without  understand¬ 
ing  what  was  said  by  the  mob  at  our 
heels,  we  read  plainly  enough  in  their 
faces.  “  Why  are  these  women  here  ? 
What  right  have  they  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  our  places  of  worship  ?"  The 
few  mosques  that  I  did  see  at  Cairo,  out 
of  hundreds,  impressed  me  greatly,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Ezher.  This  is  the  College 
of  Cairo.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  architecture,  but  for  vast  courts  which 
swarm  all  day  long  with  zealous  students 
of  the  Koran.  These  crowds  form  a  cu¬ 
rious  spectacle.  Tlie  master  sits  on  a  stool, 
or  stands  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  men  and  boys  squatted  on  the 
ground,  some  conning  pages  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  others  reciting  passages  in  a  loud 
voice,  all  absorbed  and  eager.  When  we 
entered,  the  great  court  was  like  a  field  of 
red  and  white  poppies  with  hundreds  of 
turbaned  heads  bending  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  kind  of  studious  ecstasy, 
whilst  the  mingled  voices  made  a  surging, 
continuous  sound,  deafening  to  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ears. 

Bewildered  and  stunned,  elbowed  by  a 
little  crowd  of  inquisitive  idlers,  which  eve¬ 
ry  moment  threatened  to  cut  us  off  fi-om 
our  dragoman  and  cawass,  we  pushed 
slow  way  through  the  dense  masses.  To 
stay  longer  for  purposes  of  inquiry  or  in¬ 
spection  was  impossible. 

The  Mohammedans,  without  a  doubt, 
act  up  to  the  five  articles  of  their  faith — 
prayer,  fasting,  ablution,  pilgrimage,  and 
resignation.  No  one  who  has  spent  the 
month  of  Rhamadan  in  the  East  can  dis¬ 
credit  the  sincerity  of  the  great  fast,  nor 
can  any  one  who  has  fallen  in,  as  we  did 
later,  with  a  crowd  of  home-returning  pil¬ 
grims,  discredit  the  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  ;  whilst  the  most  hasty  traveler 
has  daily  proof  of  the  ablutions,  prayers, 
and  resignation  which  are  carried  out 
according  to  the  Prophet’s  injunctions. 

The  naosques  at  Cairo  are  worthy  of  a 
religious  people.  Simple  and  grand  in 
design,  exquisite  in  detail,  they  leave  be- 
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hind  a  clear  and  ineffaceable  impression 
of  beauty.  Moorish  art  has,  moreover, 
that  delicious  quality  of  playfulness,  that 
spontaneous  childlike  freshness  and  hap¬ 
piness,  ever  the  characteristics  of  true  art. 
You  can  not  add  or  take  away  ffom  the 
outpouring  of  genius  which  does  not  do 
its  best  or  its  worst,  but  simply  its  own 
bidding.  , 

LETTER  II. 

A  PICNIC  to  the  Pyramids  is  now  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  You  drive  in  a 
carriage  and  pair,  taking  champagne  and 
cold  chicken  with  you,  over  which  He¬ 
rodotus  and  hieroglyphics  are  gaily  dis¬ 
cussed;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
abated,  you  return  to  Cairo  with  as  little 
fatigue  as  if  you  had  ruralized  at  Epping 
Forest. 

Of  course  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  seeing  these  marvels,  and,  for  my  part, 
if  I  ever  go  to  Egypt  again,  I  shall  try  to 
follow  the  advice  of  a  sea-captain  who  tra¬ 
veled  with  us  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria. 
“  The  only  way  to  see  the  Pyramids,”  he 
said,  “  is  to  go  there  by  moonlight,  spend 
the  night  on  the  top,  see  the  sun  rise,  and 
get  clean  away  before  a  single  Bedouin  is 
lying  in  wait  for  his  prey.  This  is  what  I 
did,  and  I  had  my  reward.  A  more 
splendid  sight  can  not  be  conceived,  and 
I  saw  it  in  p>eace.” 

These  Pyramid  Bedouins  are  the  pest  of 
travelers.  People  are  often  deterred  from 
visiting  the  Pyramids  a  second  time  on 
account  of  the  bullying  and  impositions  to 
which  they  have  been  .once  subjected. 
What  can  two  cm*  three  helpless  ladies  and 
gentlemen  do  against  a  crowd  of  wild, 
powerful,  screeching,  gesticulating  crea¬ 
tures  who  surround  them  in  these  inter¬ 
minable  solitudes  ?  They  have  but  to 
yield,  which  means  giving  as  much  bak¬ 
shish  as  will  moderate  their  enemies. 

Now,  we  were  saved  all  these  miseries 
by  the  kind  forethought  of  our  consul, 
who  insisted  upon  sending  his  cawass,  or 
janissary,  with  us,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
our  dragoman.  He,  of  course,  though  a 
good  fellow  in  the  main,  looked  for  his 
own  share  of  the  tolls  that  the  Bedouins 
should  levy  upon  us.  But  the  consul  was 
firm,  and  the  dragoman  was  forced  to 
yield. 

By  four  o’clock  we  were  up  and  stir¬ 
ring,  and  a  little  before  seven  we  started, 
the  consul’s  janissary  mounted  on  the  box 
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beside  the  coachman,  the  dragoman  trot¬ 
ting  a  donkey  alongside,  and  our  little 
party  of  three  cosily  seated  in  the  carriage, 
which  was,  of  course,  closed  on  account 
of  the  heat  The  air  was  deliciously  cool 
and  refreshing,  the  birds  were  singing,  the 
sky  as  yet  was  of  a  soft,  chasten^  lustre. 
For  a  mile  or  two  our  way  lay  through  a 
superb  avenue  of  acacias,  then  we  came  to 
the  Nile,  the  great  river-god  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  whose  figure  they  crowned  with 
lotus  flowers,  and  bearing  flowers,  fruits, 
and  water-fowls  in  his  arms !  No  wonder 
they  made  a  god  of  this  generous,  life-giv¬ 
ing,  majestic  river. 

Having  once  seen  all  these  things,  who 
could  ever  forget  ?  The  clear  brown  riv¬ 
er,  the  graceful  dahabeahs  lying  on  the 
banks,  the  Fellaheen  villages  of  sober  gray 
with  groups  of  palms  penciled  in  pale  gold 
against  the  delicate  sky,  the  glowing  patch¬ 
es  of  vegetation,  greenest  of  the  green, 
yellowest  of  the  yellow,  the  long  files  of 
camels,  the  flocks  of  black  and  brown 
sheep,  the  shepherd  saying  his  prayers  in 
the  shade,  the  stately  blue-robed  peasant 
women  bearing  water-jars  on  their  heads, 
the  variety  of  birds  flying  about,  doves, 
hoopoes,  carrion  crows,  vultures,  and  lines 
of  cranes  flashing  in  the  sun ;  then  the  first 
matchless  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  pale  pur¬ 
ple  mountains  rising  far  away  out  of  the 
burning,  raging  sands  of  the  desert ! 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Pyramids,  about 
nine  o’clock,  the  day  was  already  ablaze. 
All  we  could  do— excepting  the  youngest 
and  bravest  of  the  party — was  to  be  drag¬ 
ged  up  to  the  little  platform  hollowed  out 
of  the  north  side  of  the  great  Pyramid, 
and  there  stay.  In  that  little  prison,  help¬ 
less  as  if  on  the  top,  we  whiM  away  the 
time  as  best  we  could.  The  first  diver¬ 
sion  was  the  return  of  the  adventurer  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to,  in  about  an  hour-and-a- 
half,  heated  and  tired  enough,  but  delight¬ 
ed  with  her  achievement.  And,  doubtless, 
it  behoved  me  to  follow  her  example ;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  never  ascend  a  mountain 
unless  I  am  obliged,  and,  like  the  Roman 
Emperor,  who  declined  going  underground 
whilst  it  was  optional  to  remain  above,  I 
prefer  hearing  of  subterranean  marvels  to 
seeing  them.  I  did  not,  therefore,  go  to 
the  top  of  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops,  nor 
did  I  go  to  the  bottom,  but  my  companion 
assured  me  that  the  first  performance  was 
comparatively  easy — you  have  only  to 
trust  yourself  to  the  Arabs,  who  carry  you 
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as  if  you  were  a  baby;  and  after  once 
conquering  your  repugnance  to  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance,  all  goes  delightfully. 
Once  on  the  top,  the  idea  of  the  Pyramid 
changes.  The  apex,  which  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  is  a  point,  proves  to  be  an  area  ten 
feet  square,  from  which  you  have  a  won¬ 
derful  view — northward,  looking  down  the 
river  upon  the  Delta,  with  its  patches  of 
green  and  gold,  its  brown  villages  and 
palms ;  southward,  you  look  up  the  riv¬ 
er;  eastward,  upon  the  wonderful  city  of 
Cairo,  with  domes  and  minarets  innumer¬ 
able  ;  westward,  upon  the  African  Sahara, 
undefinable,  illimitable,  terra  domibus  neffa- 
ta.  This  is  the  prospect  of  which  we 
idlers  below  had  only  a  fourth  part,  that 
is,  the  north  view,  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  gazed  at 
for  seven  hours  without  a  feeling  of  weari¬ 
ness.  However,  there  came  the  second 
diversion  of  luncheon,  and  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  how  the  air  of  the  desert  stimulated  the 
appetite;  the  contents  of  an  enormous 
basket  disappeared  in  no  time,  whilst  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  delicious  water  of  the  Nile  in 
lovely  brown  earthen  bottles  were  called 
for  again  and  again.  All  this  time  there 
sat  crouching  on  the  ground  below,  and 
glaring  at  us  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
tigerishness  in  their  dark  eyes,  about  a 
score  of  Bedouins,  who  felt  themselves  de¬ 
spoiled  of  their  lawful  prey  by  the  presence 
of  our  protector,  the  janissary  (whom  may 
Heaven  bless!)  We  were  in  a  curious 
situation — perched  in  a  niche  cut  out  of 
the  solid  sides  of  the  Pyramid,  the  glowing 
Egyptian  landscape  before  us,  and  below 
the  semicircle  of  half-savage,  bronze-com- 
plexioned  creatures,  who  looked  fain  to 
pounce  upon  us  with  the  threat  “  Bakshish, 
or  your  life,”  only  a  little  afiaid,  much  as 
a  cat  who  thinks  twice  before  attacking  a 
very  big  rat. 

The  Pyramids  are  majestic  and  wonder¬ 
ful  if  you  look  upon  them  as  natural  crea¬ 
tions,  mountains  of  stone  rising  out  of  the 
silent,  lifeless,  trackless  sands ;  and,  indeed, 
at  first  it  is  difficult  to  realize  them  in  any 
other  way.  But  a  kind  of  horror  thrills 
you  at  the  thought  of  the  myriads  and 
myriads  of  wretched  lives  sacrificed  upon 
these  monuments  of  bigotry,  pride,  and 
assumption;  the  life-blood  of  humanity 
poured  out  more  lavishly  than  water  in 
order  that  an  Egyptian  king  might  have 
an  eternal  sepulchre!  How  they  were 
built,  at  what  cost  of  life,  labor,  time,  and 
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money,  history  and  sculpture  tell  us.  They 
tell  us,  also,  something  of  their  pristine 
splendor,  for,  choked  with  sand,  ravished 
of  the  perished  marble  that  encased  the 
ruder  framework,  and  reduced  in  number, 
the  Pyramids  of  to-day  give  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  Pyramids  of  old,  “  the 
desolate  places  of  kings  and  counselors.” 
How  many  of  these  “desolate  places” 
have  perished  altogether  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but,  doubtless,  few  remain  “  of  the 
many  Pyramids,  the  sepulchres  of  kings,” 
which  were  once  clustered  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  It  is  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  learned  authorities,  that  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  were  built  not  only  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  tombs,  but  also  for  astronomical 
observation ;  they  stand  exactly  due  north 
and  south,  and  whilst  the  direction  of  the 
faces  east  and  west  might  serve  to  fix  the 
return  of  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun  at  the  time  of  its 
coinciding  with  their  slope,  might  be  ob¬ 
served  for  a  similar  purpose.  Herodotus 
describes  the  manner  of  their  construction 
very  clearly,  and  he  speaks  of  the  blocks 
of  polished  stone  brought  from  Arabian 
quarries.  This  was  the  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  fix)m  the  hills  of  El  Mokuttum, 
which  is  still  quarried  by  the  modem 
Egyptians,  and  which  was  polished  for 
casing  the  Pyramids.  We  must,  indeed, 
divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  before  us  is  at  all  like  the  marvels 
seen  and  described  by  Herodotus.  Strip¬ 
ped  of  its  splendid  covering,  half  its  height 
lost  in  the  accumulated  sands  of  centuries, 
what  must  the  stupendous  stmeture  of 
Cheops  have  been  in  its  pristine  glory  ? 
Then,  as  has  been  calculated  by  the  author 
of  Notrani  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  it  covered 
an  area  fifty  feet  each  way  larger  than  that 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  rose  to  twice 
the  height  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome !  Now, 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  sand,  its 
present  base  is  732  feet,  according  to  Sir 
F.  G.  Wilkinson’s  measurements,  and  its 
perpendicular  height  480  feet.  Every  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  marble  coating  has  disapear¬ 
ed.  The  subterranean  chambers  were  pil¬ 
laged  long  ago,  and  every  available  inch 
of  surface  is  covered  with  names  of  travel¬ 
ers,  evidently  craving  immortal  fame  as 
much  as  Cheops  and  Cephren. 

Still  nothing  can  be  more  impressive 
than  these  Titans  of  the  desert,  which 
have  indeed  a  similitude  to  fallen  gods  in 
their  stately  solitude  and  sombre  majesty. 


Will  they  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself,  or 
will  some  revolutionary  age  lay  its  ruthless 
hand  upon  them,  and  they  become  tradi¬ 
tional  as  the  Tower  of  Babel  ?  Who  shall 
tell  us?  Not  even  the  Sphynx,  before 
whose  mysterious  smile  we  stand,  awed 
and  stirred  to  a  feeling  of  strangest  curios¬ 
ity.  We  forget  for  a  time  that  the  sun  is 
making  our  brains  throb.  We  forget  the 
Pyramids  and  all  else,  past  and  present,  in 
our  contemplation  of  this  sublime,  unread¬ 
able  face.  The  mutilation  of  the  features 
has  done  little  to  impair  the  weird,  petrify¬ 
ing,  superhuman  expression  of  the  whole 
physiognomy.  Perhaps  the  calm  of  p)er- 
fect  repose  predominates,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
say,  since  you  feel  at  the  same  time  in  the 
presence  of  an  inscrutable,  riddle-reading 
wisdom,  before  which  your  own  life  with 
all  its  secrets  might  be  read  as  a  child’s 
story-book.  Surely  this  must  have  been 
since  the  world  began,  and  is  no  creation 
of  human  hands ;  we  can  not  help  thinking 
so  in  the  first  moments  of  fascination  and 
bewilderment  We  are  fain  to  gaze  for 
horns,  were  it  not  for  the  burning  sun  of 
this  April  afternoon.  The  outlin^  figure, 
in  color  grayish,  bluish,  yellowish,  rising 
out  of  the  sands,  has  an  eerie  majesty  of 
its  own  that  holds  you  like  a  spell.  But 
the  sun  drives  us  away  with  its  scorching, 
racking  beams ;  we  stagger  across  the 
sands,  almost  blinded  by  the  glare,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mummy  pits,  where  we  de¬ 
scend,  finding  coolness  and  shadow,  and 
the  companionship  of  lovely  little  blue  and 
black  beetles  flashing  in  the  white  sands. 

We  got  back  to  our  carriage  almost 
fainting  with  the  heat,  and  just  in  time  to 
see  a  wretched  party  of  travelers  pounced 
upon  by  the  enemy.  A  more  striking 
contrast  than  our  own  security  with  their 
helplessness  can  not  be  conceived — not,  as 
the  Roman  poet  says,  it  is  a  pleasure  that 
any  should  be  afflicted,  but  because  it  is 
sweet  to  see  from  what  evils  you  are  your¬ 
self  exempt  Any  thing  more  dejected 
than  the  faces  of  these  unhappy  victims, 
as  they  were  driven  about  by  their  torment¬ 
ors,  I  hardly  remember  to  have  seen. 
And  I  fear  that  the  little  excursion,  which 
cost  us  no  more  than  a  couple  of  sover¬ 
eigns,  mulcted  them  to  a  serious  extent. 

We  drive  home  in  the  reviving  coolness 
of  the  evening.  All  the  pictures  of  the 
morning  have  now  a  new  and  no  less  en¬ 
chanting  harmony;  and  as  we  look 'back 
at  the  Pyramids,  in  the  mellow  efiulgence 
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of  sunset,  they  seem  hardly  realities  indeed, 
but  fairy  peaks  of  amethyst  far  off,  and 
mysterious  as  the  golden  city,  with  its 
twelve  gates  of  pearl,  seen  by  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  visionary. 

LETTER  III. 

To  Heliopolis  from  Cairo  is  a  lovely 
drive  of  two  hours  over  a  splendid  road, 
bordered  for  the  most  part  with  gardens. 
There  were  pomegranate  trees  in  rich  red 
flower,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  tamarisk, 
olive,  castor-oil,  rose,  and  acacia,  with  well- 
known  flowers,  such  as  the  African  mari¬ 
gold  and  larkspur,  in  great  plenty.  Farther 
off  were  patches  of  golden  dourra,  and  in 
their  midst  little  clusters  of  palm  and  olive, 
oases  of  green  amid  yellow  deserts. 

We  were  driven  by  a  friend  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dog-cart,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  beautiful 
little  Syrian  horses ;  and  very  exhilarating  it 
was  to  speed  so  easily  through  the  soft  per¬ 
fumed  air.  When  we  had  left  Cairo  at  3 
o’clock  P.M.,  it  was  83°  in  the  shade !  We 
came  in  sight  of  a  noble  obelisk  of  granite 
— all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  glori¬ 
ous  seat  of  learning  and  of  free  thought, 
whither  Plato  went  four  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era  to  study  “  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Egyptians.” 

We  alight  and  walk  across  a  field  amid 
groups  of  Bedouins,  with  their  donkeys 
old  and  young,  camels,  large  beautiful 
oxen,  dogs,  and  sheep.  Little  half-naked 
children  followed  us,  crying  “  Bakshish.” 
The  statuesque  men  and  women  gazed, 
without  a  word.  In  this  picturesque  scene 
we  linger  long  around  the  solitary  relic  of 
the  famous  I'emple  of  the  Sun.  There  is 
something  that  takes  strange  hold  of  the 
fancy  in  an  obelisk,  especially  when  it 
stands,  like  this  one,  under  the  canopy  of 
a  burning  southern  sky,  and  on  the  level 
line  of  a  desert.  It  is  so  massive  and  yet 
so  airy,  and  so  strangely  contrasted  in  form 
to  its  surroundings,  that  the  mind  is  affect¬ 
ed  as  by  certain  caprices  of  nature,  and  it 
is  here  seen  to  especial  advantage.  The 
eye  rests  ui)on  the  chief  point  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  undisturbed  by  any  overcrowding, 
and  the  exquisite  proportions  gain  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold  by  this  isolation.  Indeed,  to 
build  obelisks  in  cities  and  small  hilly 
countries  is  altogether  a  mistake.  They 
should  stand  in  wide  plains,  like  light¬ 
houses  in  the  sea. 

The  wasps  have  made  curious  incroach- 
ments  upon  the  sides  of  the  monument. 


which  are  covered  with  their  nests.  Some 
of  the  hieroglyphics  still  remain ;  they  bear 
the  name  of  Orsitasen  the  First,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  of 
J oseph.  N ow  the  ancient  name  of  Heliop¬ 
olis  was  in  hieroglyphics  the  Abode  of 
the  Sun,  Ei-re ;  in  Coptic,  On ;  and  vari¬ 
ously  called  Aven  in  Ezekiel  and  Beth- 
shemish  in  Jeremiah.  “  He  shall  break 
also  the  images  of  Bethshemish  (the 
House  of  the  Sun)  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;”  and  in  Genesis,  Joseph  is  said  to 
have  married  a  daughter  of  the  Priest  of 
On.  Here,  in  Strabo’s  time,  was  shown 
the  house  where  Plato  lived,  when  the 
philosopher  himself  became  “  a  disciple  of 
the  old  men  of  Egypt.”  This  was  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  when  Heliop¬ 
olis  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  philosophy. 
The  reputation  of  Heliopolis  faded  after 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Greece,  when 
the  Greek  city  of  Alexandria  took  its 
place.  The  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Be¬ 
douins  now  wander  at  will  over  the  site  of 
the  once  famous  seat  of  learning.  A  little 
train  of  wild  dark-skinned  children,  with 
their  tame  colts  and  kids,  followed  at  our 
heels  to  the  entrance  of  the  gardens  near, 
where  tea  was  being  prepared. 

We  sat  down  in  a  thicket  of  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees — glossy  green  leaf,  scar¬ 
let  blossom,  and  golden  fruit  within  arm’s 
reach.  Soon  enormous  bouquets  were 
brought  by  the  gardener  for  each  of  the 
ladies,  smelling  of  the  delicate  blossom  of 
the  lilac  laburnum.  We  saw  many  black, 
and  lilac  on  the  way,  and  it^  fragrance  is 
not  easily  forgotten,  nor  its  flower  either. 

The  drive  home  was  amid  such  a  blaze 
of  color  that  we  might  almost  have  fancied 
ourself  caught  up  in  the  chariot  of  Phcebus 
Apollo  and  whirled  through  space  in  the 
wake  of  the  sun-god.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  a  pageant  as  that  Egyptian  sunset 
all  the  colors  of  the  flowers  in  which  we 
had  just  been  reveling,  orange,  violet,, 
crimson,  seemed  suddenly  translated  into 
myriads  of  jewels,  which,  rainbow  tinted, 
flashed  and  flamed  for  awhile.  Anally  melt¬ 
ing,  like  Cleopatra’s  pearl,  in  a  sea  of  pun- 
ple.  Verily,  we  beheld  “  the  pomp  of 
Egypt”  in  that  homeward  drive  from  He? 
liopolis. 

But  we  were  to  see  something  more  of 
it  before  going  away,  and  this  was  at  the 
Pasha’s  museum,  which  all  travelers  will 
do  well  to  see  more  than  once,  and  leisure¬ 
ly  ;  indeed,  this  rule  holds  good  with  every 
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thing  worth  seeing.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  spend  much  time  and  money 
in  going  far  merely  to  get  one  glance  of 
beautiful  places  and  things. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  more  fascinating 
collection  of  antiquities  in  the  world  than 
this  delightful  little  museum  contains.  As 
you  wander  about,  you  are  carried  in  spir¬ 
it  to  the  beautiful  Biblical  pastorals  more 
than  three  thousand  years  old.  Here  is  a 
handful  of  seed-corn  that  was  perhaps  gar¬ 
nered  in  the  days  when  Joseph  was  ruler 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  There  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  finespun  linen  that  he  might  have 
worn  when  “  he  made  ready  his  chariot 
and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to 
Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him, 
and  he  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept  on  his 
neck  a  good  while.”  Who  knows  but  that 
this  timbrel  was  held  by  Miriam  the  pro¬ 
phetess,  when  she  led  out  the  women  of 
Israel  to  celebrate  the  tyrant’s  overthrow  ? 
This  basketful  of  silver  money  may  have 
been  the  wages  of  Moses’  nurse,  paid 
by  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  What  Egyptian 
queen  has  studied  her  beauty  in  that  look¬ 
ing-glass  of  pK)lished  metal  ?  W’ho  last 
us^  the  marble  palette  before  us,  old  as 
the  Pyramids,  but  still  bright  with  the 
painter’s  colors  ?  The  mummies  around 
us,  men  and  women  who  perhaps  knew 
all  these  things,  are  silent.  Yet,  as  we 
gaze  upon  the  painted  masks,  an  expres¬ 
sion  seems  to  come  over  them  almost  as 
if  they  read  our  thoughts.  We  see  their 
hands  and  f(^t  protruding  from  the  costly 
wrappings  with  a  ghostly  feeling  of  expect¬ 
ancy  that  in  a  moment  the  figure  itself 
will  shake  off  its  bindings  and  discourse 
with  us.  But  they  do  not  stir.  We  move 
on,  apparently  followed  by  the  stolid 
sphynx-like  gaze. 

I'his  collection  gives  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  art  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Jew¬ 
els,  furniture,  dress,  and  objects  of  worship, 
all  bear  traces  of  the  same  artistic  and 
loving  elaboration.  Nothing  seems  ever 
to  have  been  done  in  a  hurry,  or  with  any 
hampering  consideration  of  cost.  Some 
little  domestic  statues  are  lovely,  such  as  a 
boy  drawing  olives  out  of  the  beautifully- 
shaped  earthen  jar  common  in  Egypt  to 
this  day,  touching  figures  of  priests  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  a  man  asleep,  two  wo¬ 
men  (evidently  mother  and  daughter) 
standing  side  by  side,  a  graceful  and  pa¬ 
thetic  group,  and  many  others. 

Besides  ^e  works  of  art,  furniture,  and 
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mummies  here  collected  are  many  other 
interesting  objects,  especially  those  con¬ 
nected  with  their  gods  and  sacred  an¬ 
imals. 

Happy  were  the  cats  and  crocodiles  in 
the  days  of  ancient  Egypt.  If  a  cat  died, 
the  family  of  its  master  shaved  the  eye¬ 
brows  as  a  sign  of  mourning ;  and  it  was 
embalmed  like  a  king.  The  crocodile  of 
Thebes  was  waited  upon  during  its  life¬ 
time  with  the  utmost  care ;  various  meats 
were  expressly  dressed  for  it,  its  head  and 
feet  were  ornamented  with  chains  and 
jewels  ;  like  a  cat,  it  shared  the  honors  of 
mummydom  with  “the  kings  and  coun¬ 
selors  of  the  earth." 

LETTER  IV. 

In  the  first  days  of  May  we  were  again 
at  sea — like  the  Roman  poet,  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  the  feeling  that  at  last  indeed  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  way  to  Athens. 

Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas, 
sang  Propertius,  bound  thither  in  order  to 
cure  the  smart  of  a  certain  love  affair, 
which  caused  a  severe  wound,  though  it 
did  not  break  his  heart.  Was  it  possible 
that  we  should  soon  climb  the  Acropolis 
and  rest  on  the  broken  walls  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  ?  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true ! 

Very  pleasant  it  was,  moreover,  to  feel 
that  we  were  fairly  out  of  Egypt.  The 
weather  was  delicious — warm,  fresh,  and 
glowing,  with  just  enough  breeze  to  speed 
our  sails,  and  nothing  more.  Our  ves¬ 
sel — an  Austrian  Lloyd — was  packed  as 
closely  as  a  box  of  figs  with  pilgrims  re¬ 
turning  from  Mecca,  who  afforded  us,  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  plenty  of  amusement 
during  the  first  uneventful  day  or  two 
whilst  we  were  yet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

To  begin  with  the  quarter-deck.  We 
have  first  of  all  a  learned  Turkish  judge 
bound  to  Constantinople  with  his  harem, 
and  what  with  his  wives,  slaves,  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  miscellaneous  attendants,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  riddle  that  used  to  puzzle 
me  in  my  childhood,  about  “  a  man  with 
seven  wives’’  who  was  “  going  to  St  Ives.” 
The  judge  himself  was  a  very  ugly  old 
man,  wearing  baggy  white  flannel  trou¬ 
sers,  a  short  petticoat  or  skirt  of  gay  Per¬ 
sian  stuff,  and  over  his  shoulders  a  jacket 
bordered  with  fur.  His  ladies  were  even 
more  unprepossessing  in  appearance  than 
himself,  ungainly  creatures  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  dressed  in  sack-like  garments  of  din¬ 
gy  white  linen  over  a  petticoat  of  hide- 
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ous  Manchester  cotton,  and  stockingless 
feet  thrust  in  leather  boots  unlaced  and 
down  at  heel.  Their  veiling  was  a  mere 
sham ;  sometimes  the  nose  would  be  cov¬ 
ered,  or  perhaps  the  mouth  as  well,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  showed  their  faces 
like  other  people.  A  more  unattractive 
group  can  not  be  conceived.  They  used 
to  spend  the  day  squatted  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  deck,  giggling,  chattering,  eat¬ 
ing  sweetmeats,  or,  whenever  opp>ortunity 
offered,  bargaining  for  beads  and  knick- 
knacks  brought  on  deck  by  a  pedlar.  The 
children  were  dirty,  untidy  little  beings, 
running  about  all  day  in  the  queerest  look¬ 
ing  nightgowns,  or  what  appeared  to  be 
so.  There  was  one  baby  belonging  to  the 
party,  who  used  to  be  brought  on  deck 
once  or  twice  a  day  by  a  negress,  a  not  ill- 
favored  little  thing,  of  which  the  old  man 
took  a  good  deal  of  notice,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  too.  But  it  was  always  a  slave  who 
carried  the  child  to  its  father ;  and  during 
the  four  or  five  days  that  we  journeyed  to¬ 
gether,  I  never  once  saw  him  accost  any 
of  his  multifarious  wives,  except  when  we 
lay  off  Smyrna,  when  he  took  one  of 
them,  the  youngest,  on  shore,  with  the 
baby  and  its  nurse.  The  women  seem¬ 
ed  in  no  wise  concerned  at  this  treat¬ 
ment,  making  merry  over  idiotic  little 
nothings.  Then  there  was  a  dervish  on 
board,  a  half-mad,  dirty,  unpleasant-look¬ 
ing  creature  in  turban  and  long  Egyptian 
coat,  who  was  a  steerage  passenger,  but 
persisted  in  presenting  himself  on  the 
quarter-deck,  from  which  the  head  stew¬ 
ard  would  occasionally  drive  him ;  two  or 
three  Greek  families,  one  with  English 
governess  and  servants ;  a  couple  of  sweet¬ 
looking  German  sisters  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul ;  a  Dutchman,  with  broad-brim¬ 
med  hat,  from  the  Manillas,  and  his  wife, 
going  to  Smyrna  for  change  of  air;  and 
an  Illyrian,  who  was  so  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  that  I  must  ptause  to  describe 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  splendid 
creature,  tall,  strong,  and  symmetrically 
proportioned,  with  regular  features,  clear 
sunburnt  skin,  and  a  head  superbly  set  on 
his  shoulders.  His  costume  consisted  of 
a  crimson  jacket  richly  embroidered,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Zouave’s  in  shape,  an  Oriental 
silk  sash  round  his  waist,  dark-blue  full 
trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  white  wool¬ 
len  stockings  with  crimson  gaiters,  on  his 
head  a  small  fiat  cap,  and  in  his  belt  a 
very  handsome  pistol  He  was  worth 


looking  at,  certainly,  and  people  did  look 
at  him.  The  forecastle  was  a  strange  and 
animated  scene,  and  indeed  the  lower 
deck  altogether,  for  the  pilgrims  were  far 
too  numerous  to  stow  away  in  the  former 
place.  They  are  of  various  nationalities, 
Russians  in  sheepskin  jackets  and  high 
sheepskin  hats,  negroes  in  light-colored 
clothes,  green-turbaned  Turks,  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  and  I  know  not  who  else.  These 
poor  people  have  only  drinking  water,  and 
standing,  or  rather  sleeping  room  allowed 
them.  They  provide  their  own  bedding, 
carpets,  cooking  utensils,  and  food;  and 
every  available  pMut  of  the  deck  is  made 
use  of.  Carpets  are  hung  up  to  divide  dif¬ 
ferent  families  at  night,  for  of  course  they 
have  no  other  sleeping  place ;  and  as  it  is 
usually  fine  weather  in  these  seas,  they  do 
not  often  suffer  much  from  cold  or  wet. 
The  brilliant  carpets  and  draperies,  the 
bright  copper  cooking  vessels,  the  gay 
dresses  and  dark  faces,  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  blue  sea,  make  up  a  wonderful 
picture.  There  was  a  little  group  encamp¬ 
ed  just  below  a  favorite  place  of  mine  on 
the  upper  deck,  that  I  used  to  watch  with 
really  a  hungry  interest,  wanting  either  to 
paint  it  or  buy  it,  or  do  any  thing  rather 
than  lose  it  forever.  The  central  figure 
was  a  very  handsome  and  vivacious  ne¬ 
gress,  dressed  in  a  wonderful  dark-blue  cot¬ 
ton  robe,  with  an  orange-colored  border; 
about  her  were  two  or  three  other  women, 
all  wearing  those  indescribably  gorgeous 
yet  harmonious  Oriental  fabrics,  so  cheap 
and  common  in  the  East,  and  so  impos¬ 
sible  it  seems  to  manufacture  in  England. 
Greens,  yellows,  and  blues,  what  peacock’s 
hues  were  not  mingled  in  their  statuesque 
costumes!  but  the  effect  was  marvelous 
as  they  reclined  upon  a  carpet  of  the 
most  delicate  pattern,  the  chief  color  being 
that  peerless,  inimitable  blue  you  never  see 
except  in  the  lands  where  Mohammed  is 
revered. 

All  day  long  there  would  be  animation  of 
a  sleepy.  Oriental  kind  going  on — chatter, 
cooking,  toilette,  and  so  on.  But  just 
when  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  sea — 
a  great  ruby  dropping  slowly  into  a  blue 
cup  ! — all  the  pilgrims  to  a  man  rose  with 
outstretched  arms,  uttered  a  low  solemn 
cry,  and  then  prostrated  themselves  in 
prayer.  It  was  a  scene  not  to  be  painted 
by  any  words. 

We  are  now.  May  4,  among  the  purple 
islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago ;  pale  blue 
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sky,  grayish  blue  islands,  a  shade  deeper 
than  the  sky,  and  sea  of  intensest  purple, 
deeper  than  all ;  this  js  what  we  saw  day 
after  day  in  the  ./Egean.  What  enchanted 
names  bear  yonder  low-lying  rocks !  We 
glide  by  very  gently,  and  have  plenty  of 
time  to  recall  the  little  we  know  of  song  or 
story  connected  with  such  names  as  Cos, 
where  the  laughing  philosopher  was  bom  ; 
Delos,  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Aph¬ 
rodite;  Samos;  Tenedos. 

Rhodes.  “  Laudabant  alii  claram  Rho- 
don,”  as  Horace  sings,  the  sunny  Rhodes, 
of  which  Pliny  records  that  the  Rhodians 
never  lived  a  day  without  seeing  the  sun, 
and  Scio,  that  may  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Homer,  as  well  as  any  other  of  the 
nineteen  cities  that  contend  for  the  honor. 
We  reached  it  at  midnight.  I  was  sleeping 
as  one  only  can  sleep  at  sea,  when  my  com¬ 
panion  rushed  into  the  cabin,  crying,  “  We 
are  at  Scio ;”  and  shaking  off  my  delicious 
drowsiness  for  old  HomePs  sake,  I  dressed 
quickly,  and  went  on  deck.  It  was  a  bril¬ 
liant,  starlit,  moonlit  night.  Before  us  lay 
a  little  rocky  island,  looking  black  as  jet 
against  the  heavens,  with  terraces  of  white 
houses  built  close  to  the  sea,  a  few  ships  in 
the  harbor,  and  lights  gleaming  here  and 
there.  This  is  all  we  saw  of  Scio,  but  it 
was  worth  seeing. 

Here  we  landed  a  charming  Greek  fami¬ 
ly  with  their  English  governess  and  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  children,  then  set  sail  again. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  slowly  enter¬ 
ed  the  beautiful  land-locked  Bay  of  Smyr¬ 
na.  At  seven  o'clock  we  were  on  deck,  an 
exquisite  breeze  blowing  from  the  land. 
The  sky  pale  blue,  delicate  violet  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  distance,  bright  green  hills 
sloping  down  to  the  edge  with  calm  purple 
waves,  and  many 

A  flowery  lea 

Between  the  barren  mountains  and  the  sea. 

From  the  gardens  and  orange-groves,  and 
cypress  trees  came  breaths  of  fragrances 
that  seemed  almost  like  a  welcome,  while 
little  fishing-boats  with  dazzling  white  sails 
glided  about  gracefully  as  swans. 

The  aspect  of  Smyrna  from  the  sea  is 
very  enticing ;  its  white  houses  with  green 
shutters,  flower  gardens,  windmills,  and 
background  of  sunny  hills,  make  up  a 
cheerful  and  harmonious  picture. 

We  were  to  stay  but  two  days,  and  then 
change  boats ;  so  we  went  on  shore,  hoping 
to  see  Ephesus.  This,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  an  impossibility,  on  account  of  the 
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railway  arrangements.  The  train  goes  one 
day  and  returns  the  next,  but  it  starts  be¬ 
fore  the.  arrival  of  the  Alexandria  boat,  and 
it  returns  too  late  for  the  Syra  boat,  so  that 
for  travelers  bound  direct  to  Athens  the 
railway  to  Ephesus  is  of  no  practical  use 
whatever.  TTiis  is  a  pity.  However,  our 
day  at  Smyrna  was  very  interesting.  First 
of  all,  we  drove  to  what  is  called  Diana’s 
Bath.  The  road  lay  for  some  time  along 
a  little  river  whose  banks  were  a  tangle  of 
of  rushes,  large  yellow  irises  and  mallows 
in  full  lilac  flower;  in  the  distance  rose 
amethyst  mountains  thickly  wooded  at  the 
base  with  cypress,  mulberry,  fig,  and  syca¬ 
more.  A  fr«h  breeze  met  us  as  we  went; 
and  what  a  treat  is  a  land  breeze  after 
many  weeks  or  days  at  sea !  ITie  bath  is 
an  oblong  basin  of  the  most  transparent 
water  I  ever  saw,  bordered  with  rose-bush¬ 
es  and  mulberry-trees.  Close  by  is  a  large 
corn-mill.  It  was  but  a  glimpse  that  we 
got  of  the  scenery  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  a 
glimpse  brimful  of  suggestion  and  inter¬ 
est — delicious  at  the  time,  and  refreshing 
to  look  back  upon. 

On  returning  to  Smyrna  w*e  set  out  for  a 
stroll  through  the  bazaars,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  very  stupid  and  exorbitant  in¬ 
terpreter,  from  whom  may  Heaven  defend 
future  travelers !  He  was  good-natured, 
and  spoke  English,  so  that  we  might  have 
fared  worse  perhaps — always  a  satisfactory 
thought  after  being  cheated. 

Of  the  Smyrna  bazaars  it  is  not  worth 
while  speaking,  except  to  advise  i^eople  not 
to  visit  them  without  plenty  of  money  in 
their  pockets.  The  carpets  are  temptations 
agonizing  as  those  of  Tantalus  to  the  poor 
tourist.  A  large  price  is  still  asked  for  a 
carpet  only  six  feet  square  like  Prince 
Houssain’s,  and  if  it  does  not  possess  the 
magic  quality  of  transporting  you  bodily  to 
any  longed-for  place,  at  least,  at  the  sight 
of  it,  you  are  in  spirit  borne  to  the  gorgeous 
East  whence  it  has  come.  Do  not  go  to 
Sm}Tna,  therefore,  unless  you  happen  at  the 
time  to  be  rich  enough  for  such  a  purchase. 
Every  carpet  I  saw  at  Smj^ma  was  enough 
to  drive  an^  body  possessing  a  particle  of 
artistic  feeling  well-nigh  crazy  with  delight. 
There  is  a  new  mosque  there  to  which 
travelers  are  taken,  whose  floors  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  richest  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Syrian  rugs;  in  the  poorest  little  bazaar 
there  is  always  a  beautiful  carpet  for  the 
master  to  sit  and  say  his  prayers  on. 

The  glimpses  we  get  of  the  private 
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dwellings  gave  us  a  very  pleasant  idea  of 
domestic  comfort  in  Smyrna;  the  houses 
are  large,  cool,  and  spacious,  with  open 
courts,  where  we  saw  many  family  groups 
enjoying  themselves.  These  courts  are  of¬ 
ten  planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  to 
the  passer-by  wear  an  inviting  aspect.  As 
we  toiled  painfully  after  our  guide  over  the 
close  unpaved  streets,  we  wished  heartily 
that  some  magical  invitation  would  be  sent 
out  to  us  to  eat  with  Aladdin  and  his 
mother  or  even  to  sup  with  the  Barmecide. 
But  no  such  luck  happened,  and  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  draught  of 
lemonade  prosaically  purchased  at  a  shop 
for  twopence. 

We  were  next  taken  to  see  the  dancing 
dervishes.  I  suppose  the  dervishes  enjoy 
it  themselves,  or  they  would  not  do  it,  but 
their  performance  has  little  edification  for 
the  spectator. 

When  we  entered  the  gallery,  all  was 
still ;  the  lines  of  spectators  around  us,  the 
ever-increasing  crowd  of  performers  below. 
By  and  by,  the  squatted  figure  of  a  dervish, 
having  a  sweet  little  child  of  about  five 
years  beside  him,  sets  up  a  low  cry  which 
means  Allah-il-allah ;  one  by  one  the  by¬ 
standers  take  up  the  cry  which  gathers  in 
savageness  and  intensity  till  it  more  nearly 
approaches  the  howling  of  wild  animals 
than  any  thing  human.  After  a  time,  the 
leader  rises,  and  a  circle  is  formed  around 
him  of  about  a  dozen  men,  with  three  little 
children  in  their  midst.  They  move  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  keeping  up  the  same 
cry  till  they  are  joined  by  two,  three,  four, 
five,  ten,  twenty;  it  is  impossible  to  count 
them,  for  the  noise  and  movement  makes 
one  giddy.  At  last  the  circle  of  yelling, 
writhing,  glaring  men  is  complete.  Back¬ 
ward,  forward  —  backward,  forward,  go 
the  turbaned  heads,  louder  and  louder 
grows  the  reiterated  chant,  “  La  allah  il  al- 
lah  ;”  it  seems  as  if  they  would  never  stop, 
and  with  their  increasing  animation  is  mix¬ 
ed  an  element  of  ecstasy,  fanaticism,  crazi¬ 
ness,  I  know  not  what  name  to  call  it, 
which  drives  us  away  half-frightened. 
There  was  one  horrible-looking  creature 
whose  face  haunted  me  for  days  after  like 
a  nightmare. 

Next  day  we  went  on  board  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Charlotte,  a  splendid  Austrian 
Lloyd’s  screw-steamer,  new,  clean,  and 
handsomely  fitted  up,  that  was  to  take  us  as 
far  as  Syra.  She  did  not  start  till  night-fall, 
and  very  amusing  it  was  to  watch  the  pas¬ 


sengers  embarking.  A  gayer  scene  never 
surely  delighted  the  eyes  of  color-loving 
travelers.  First  of  all,  think  of  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  sea,  smooth  and  green  as  polish¬ 
ed  malachite — sky,  a  vault  of  turquoise ; 
and  then  try  to  imagine  dozens  of  boats  com¬ 
ing  one  after  the  other  from  the  gleaming 
white  city,  each  manned  by  sunburnt,  pic¬ 
turesque  fellows,  wearing  white  shirts  and 
brilliant  sashes,  and  filM  with  passengers 
in  diverse  and  rich  costumes. 

Now  a  boat  approaches  bearing  half-a- 
dozen  green-turbaned  Turks,  now  it  is  two 
brown-robed,  bearded  Carmelite  monks 
who  climb  the  vessel’s  side.  Armenians, 
Jews,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Russians,  Greeks, 
are  to  travel  with  us,  and  if  we  could  only 
sketch  a  little,  we  should  bring  home  cos¬ 
tumes  enough  for  a  dozen  fancy  balls. 
The  dresses  of  the  Smyrna  Jews  are  very 
gay  and  fantastic.  We  had  on  board  a 
lady  and  her  little  daughter  dressed  in  long 
mantles  of  salmon-colored  cashmere  lined 
with  gray  fur,  petticoat  and  trousers  of  gay- 
colored  muslin,  bright  little  gauze  handker¬ 
chiefs  round  their  heads,  and  profusely 
adorned  with  ornaments.  The  men  wore 
the  same  kind  of  mantle,  lined  with  fur 
dyed  brown,  red,  or  orange,  colored  cam¬ 
bric  shirts,  with  silk  sashes,  and  full  trousers 
and  slippers ;  one  or  two  had  on  long  loose 
cloaks  of  dark  blue  cloth,  with  violet  hoods, 
full  black  knickerbocker  trousers,  and  white 
stockings.  There  was  another  variety  of 
dress  that  consisted  of  a  light  blue  Zouave 
jacket,  full  Turkish  trousers  of  dark  olive 
green,  and  waistcoats  of  skirts  of  gay  fig¬ 
ured  muslin.  Amid  this  dazzling  company 
we  felt  almost  as  much  at  a  disadvantage 
as  two  dowdy  gray  guinea-fowls  that  have 
strayed  among  a  group  of  peacocks.  What 
must  the  peacocks  have  thought  of  our  so¬ 
ber-colored  traveling-dresses  of  gray  wa¬ 
terproof  cloth,  unrelieved  by  a  single  adorn¬ 
ment  ?  We  beheld  their  splendor  meekly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Turkish  gentleman 
with  the  innumerable  wives,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Smyrna,  spreads  his  carpet 
and  performs  his  devotions,  apparently  in 
no  wise  disturbed  by  the  bustle  around 
him.  The  Carmelite  monks  also  become 
absorbed  in  their  little  books  of  prayer. 
The  sun  sets  with  more  than  usual  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  soon  the  business  of  embark¬ 
ing  ceases,  and  we  weigh  anchor,  gliding 
out  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna  amid  the  blaze 
of  purple  and  golden  heavens.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  lovely  languid  twilight,  a  glory  of 
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southern  stars,  and  a  long  quiet  night  of 
sleep. 

We  are,  course,  early  on  deck  for  the 
sake  of  the  sunrise,  or,  if  too  late  for  that, 
the  eariy  breeze  and  the  sight  of  what  blue 
islands  may  be  seen.  A  whole  day  we 
have  more  of  such  enchantment,  and  on 
the  fifth  fix>m  leaving  Alexandria  anchor 
off  Syra.  Here  was  bom  Pherecydes,  the 
oldest  Greek  writer.  It  is  Sunday.  We 
hear  the  church-bells  ringing,  and  are  half- 
inclined  to  go  on  shore;  the  green  hills,  lit¬ 
tle  white  town,  and  harbor,  seem  to  invite 
xis;  yet,  as  it  is  burning  W,  we  refrain. 

Here  we  leave  the  Archduchess  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  embark  on  the  small  and  some¬ 
what  dirty  steamer  Schild,  which  plies  be¬ 
tween  Syra  and  the  Piraeus.  At  nightfall 
we  set  sail.  Sound  sleep  is  out  ^  the 
question,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 


beds ;  but  we  wrap  ourselves  in  our  rugs 
(like  all  travelers,  we  are  insufficiently 
provided  with  these  necessaries)  on  the 
ffoor,  content  to  doze  and  dream  of  Athens. 
At  daybreak  we  cast  anchor  in  the  Piraeus, 
and  of  course  go  on  shore  with  all  possible 
speed. 

We  left  Alexandria  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  May  2,  and  reached  the  Piraeus 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  7th,  making  five 
days’ journey  in  all  at  a  cost  of  sixteen 
pounds  each,  which  charge  included 'the 
return  journey  as  far  as  Ancona.  We 
afterwa^s  changed  our  plans  and  went  on 
to  Trieste,  the  difference  on  both  tickets 
being  about  six  pounds.  On  the  large 
steamers  the  accommodation  was  good  and 
the  food  excellent ;  the  inconveniences  of 
the  little  Schild  steamer  only  last  twelve 
hours,  but  they  are  considerable. 
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In  the  far-distant  land,  the  eve 
Had  cooled  day’s  sultry  glow. 

And  shadows  down  the  mountain-side 
Came  creeping  soft  and  slow 
O’er  pastures  white  with  feeding-flocks. 
And  sheaf-set  valley’s  brow. 

For  fields  of  yellow  com  waved  high 
Where  forest  trees  once  stood. 

And  the  woodman’s  ax  was  never  heard 
In  the  green  solitude, 

And  human  footstep  never  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  wood. 

But  wielded  now  sturdy  hands. 

All  day  the  bright  ax  nmg ; 

In  the  nudst  of  that  vast  wilderness 
A  happy  home  had  sprung. 

And  children’s  gleeful  laughter  blent 
With  voices  fresh  and  young. 

Beside  his  door  at  simdown  sat. 

In  the  stiff  evening  air. 

An  aged  roan  ;  upion  his  brow 
Were  lines  of  weary  care, 

And  many  a  fleeting  year  had  thinned 
His  locks  of  silvery  hair.  , 

Twas  half  a  century  or  nnore 
Since  he  left  his  native  land ; 

And  now  on  plains  of  ripened  wheat 
As  thick  as  ocean-sand. 

And  orchards  bent  with  fruit,  he  looked. 
All  planted  by  his  hand. 
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The  sunset  faded,  and  the  stars 
Gleamed  in  the  tinted  sky 
By  slow  degrees;  yet  still  he  sat, 
That  old  man  silently — 

Sat  listening  to  the  tale  his  heart 
Told  of  the  days  gone  by. 


Like  hoar-frost  touched  by  sunlight,  fled 
The  present  from  his  eyes ; 

His  mind  stirred  with  the  wakening 
Of  sweet  home-memories, 

.\gain  a  bright-haired  boy  he  stood 
Beneath  blue  English  skies. 

The  mill- weir’s  rush  he  heard  again, 

I'he  broomy  dingles  saw ; 

And  the  hawthorns  on  the  river-bank, 

Just  as  they  grew  of  yore. 

In  the  spring-time  of  his  boyhood,  when 
He  pulled  the  branches  hoar. 

Rose  up  another  vision  yet 
In  that  calm  even-while — 

The  picture  of  an  old  green  lane. 

The  well-known  try  sting-stile  ; 

The  shadow  of  a  truthful  glance, 

A  tender,  trusting  smile. 

Twenty  springs  had  brought  their  flowers, 
Twenty  summers  flown. 

Twenty  autumns  on  her  grave 
Their  yellow  leaves  had  strewn, 

Since  last  he  kissed  that  cold  white  brow 
And  went  his  way  alone. 

Alone,  save  for  the  little  ones, 

Through  whose  clear  childish  eyes 
The  soul  of  his  lost  darling  looked. 

And  bade  his  crushed  heart  rise. 

For  their  sakes,  from  its  burdening  pain 
To  steadfast,  high  emprise. 

But  now  that  time  of  sorrow  seemed 
As  though  it  had  not  been. 

And  the  memories  of  the  day  before 
Sprang  fresh  and  fair  and  green — 

The  days  when  no  grief-cloud  had  dimmed 
His  life-star’s  early  sheen. 

Through  the  dim  twilight’s  deepened  blue 
The  moon  shone  clear  and  still. 

Yet  steadfastly  the  aged  man 
Looked  out  on  w<^  and  hill. 

As  though  he  heard  the  sound  of  bells, 

Or  the  rippling  of  a  rilL 
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Distinct  and  clear,  as  though  it  were 
A  scene  of  yesterday, 

Seemed  the  cowslip-dotted  English  fields 
In  the  hamlet  far  away. 

Though  he  left  them  when  his  locks  were  brown, 

And  now  they  glistened  gray. 

Around  the  cottage  ingle-side 
Gloweth  the  Christmas  brand, 

Rings  the  laughter  and  the  shouting  of 
His  brothers’  joyous  band ; 

He  feels  the  old  familiar  touch 
Of  his  loved  mother’s  hand. 

Hark  !  the  clear  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will ; 

The  sound  the  old  man  hears, 

And  with  it  breaks  the  spell  that  brought  • 

Again  those  long-lost  years ; 

And  now  he  sees  the  calm  bright  stars 
Dimly  through  gathered  tears. 

Chambers's  Journal. 
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St.  Staphen’s,  April  ist,  18 — .  the  last  elecshun,  by  the  blessin  ov  God 

It  was  Father  O’Swill,  at  the  instigashun  an’  the  faithful  oversight  ov  Father  O’Swill, 
oftheDivil  himself,  an’ no  other — for  it’s  an  we’ve  had  quiet  elecshuns,  seein  nobody 
infernal  schrape  I’m  in  threw  his  interfair-  venthured  to  stan  but  his  nominee, 
ence — got  me  to  this  place,  an’ I  only  wish  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  immejitly 
I  was  well  out  ov  it,  with  me  head  on  me  afther  Parliment  met,  our  mimber.  The 
shoulders  an’  me  money  in  me  pockets,  O’Swagger — pace  be  to  his  sowl— died 
an’  no  conshtituents  to  the  fore  whin  I  go  from  natheral  causes ;  his  horse  havin 
back  to  me  native  land.  Sorra  a  day  is  it  taken  a  ditch,  an’  a  hedge,  an’  a  nice  bit 
but  I  get  a  letther  askin  for  assisthance,  or  ov  stone  wall,  but  finding  a  hape  of  stones 
a  free  order  on  Molly  Geoghegan — which,  beyant  that  agen,  was  unable  to  surmount 
by  the  powers,  I’d  like  to  see  Uie  “  bearer”  all  the  obstacles,  an’  knocked  O’Swagger’s 
presint  till  her  at  the  bar  in  Rashkillen !  head  with  the  little  brains  he  had  in  it, 
I  say  it  was  Father  O’Swill,  may  the  poor  fellow,  into  worse  tlian  smithereens, 
d — , — I  mane  may  the  saints — axin  their  O’Swagger  was  a  Home  Ruler,  an’  regu- 
pardon  for  me  shlip  ov  the  tongue — con-  larly  voted  with  siven  other  pathroits  for 
found  him,  that  took  hould  ov  me  an’  com-  the  Repale  ov  the  Union,  an’  a  Parlimint 
polled  me  to  stand  for  Parliment  for  the  at  College  Green.  He  also  took  an  ac- 
anshunt  borra  ov  Rashkillen,  in  the  County  tive  part  in  the  Pope’s  brigade,  which,  Fa- 
Slayo ;  by  the  same  token  the  place  where,  ther  O’Swill  says,  is  the  only  Christhian 
whin  Sir  David  McSwaney  was  standhin  body  in  the  Houses  of  Parliment — ^but  I 
agen  Captain  Tranter,  the  English  agent  doubt  if  iver  he  has  seen  them  on  the  spot, 
ov  the  Molloy  esthates,  the  bhoys,  havin  No  sooner  was  poor  O’Swagger  undher 
adjourned  the  elecshun  by  carryin  away  the  sod  than  the  Rashkillenites  began 
the  hustins  an’  drownin  the  offishuls  in  the  to  quarrel  over  his  grave — worse  luck  to 
black  pool,  o’  Slomore,  there  was  what  they  me. 

called  a  parlimintary  inquiry.  I  remimber  Mr.  Rufus  Delaney,  who  owned  half 
the  thing  well,  for  though  I  was  only  six-  the  borra,  an’  the  whole  ov  the  adjacent 
teen  years  ov  age,  I  followed  the  crowd  mountain  ov  Drumcam,  with  the  esthate 
that  did  it,  and  saw  the  whole  ov  the  pro-  of  that  name,  immqitly  isshued  an  address 
sadings  at  a  disthance,  though  I  regret  to  in  the  Protesthant  interest,  declaring  him- 
say  I  wasn’t  able  to  identify  any  of  the  self  in  favor  ov  the  National  s)rstem  of  ed- 
perj>ethraitors.  Iver  since  that  time  till  dicashun,  an’  agenst  Home  Rule.  There 
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wasn’t  a  sowl  in  the  naborhood,  the 
O’Swagger  being  dead,  to  oppose  him,  an’ 
the  reputashun  of  the  borra,  after  the  Slo- 
more  tragedy,  was  so  hoigh,  that  no  sthran* 
ger  would  venthur  to  put  his  nose  in  it,  so 
there  was  ivery  chance  of  Delaney  bein 
returned  without  opposishun.  Father  O’- 
Swill  was  in  a  d - of  a  fury.  He  curs¬ 

ed  Delaney  from  the  althar  in  a  way  that 
made  his  owm  tinants  thremble  for  his  fu- 
tur,  let  alone  the  time  bein.  He  wrote  to 
Dublin  beggin  the  Amnesty  Assoshiashun 
or  the  Home  Rule  Committee  to  sind 
down  a  gintleman  an’  a  pathriot  to  con¬ 
test  the  place  on  their  own  principles,  but 
there  wasn’t  wan  ov  them  fool  enough  to 
come  to  the  fore  an’  put  his  head  or  his 
feet  in  his  grave,  whativer  the  principle. 
ITiin  he  wrote  to  London  for  an  English¬ 
man,  knowin,  from  former  exparience,  that 
they  were  open  to  convieshun  in  cases  like 
the  prisent,  an’  niver  rightly  esthimated 
the  dangers  of  Oirish  society.  But  the 
place  was  too  nothorius.  Though  he  tried 
all  the  barristhers,  even  they  would  not 
risk  a  visit,  “just  to  inspect  it,”  as  Father 
O’Swill  had  politely  put  the  invitashun. 
’Twas  only  wan  day  before  the  nomina- 
shun,  when,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  I 
was  carryin  in  from  the  well  a  bucket  or 
two  ov  pure  water,  just  to  modhify  the 
sthrength  ov  the  potheen,  which  was  too 
much  above  proof  for  any  Christhian  to 
dhrink  it,  who  should  come  up  but  his  riv- 
erence  himself,  an’  says  he : 

“  Barney,”  says  he,  “  this  is  a  bad  business. 
Here’s  this  thraitorous ;  (he  employed  an¬ 
other  word  before  that,  but  is  it  for  me  to 
be  informing  the  Supreme  powers  ov  the 
little  wakenesses  ov  one  ov  their  own 
sarvints  ?)  here’s  this  thraitorous  land- 
scourge,”  says  he,  “  puttin  up  for  Parli- 
ment  against  me  will,  an’  to  be  returned 
to-morra  forenoon,  an’  me  for  thirty  years,” 
says  he,  “  the  only  man  that  iver  venthured 
to  nominate  a  candidhate  for  the  borra  of 
Rashkillen  !  Faix,”  says  he,  “  I’d  loike  to 
see  the  bhoy  of  yes  will  nominate  him" 
says  he,  “  that’s  all.  But,”  says  he,  “  look 
here,  Barney,  since  there’s  no  one  else,  we 
must  nominate  you,  and  you  must  go  to 
St.  Stavens  and  advicate  Home  Rule  and 
Catholic  eddicashun. 

“  Faith,”  says  I,  “  it’s  little  I  know  ov 
wan  or  the  other !  For  Molly’s  the  wan 
that  rules  within  thira  four  walls,  as  yer 
riverence  doesn’t  nade  to  be  towld,  an  as 
for  Cathilic  eddicashun,  yer  riverence,  I’ve 
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had  enuff  ov  that  same  in  the  usual  way 
ov  niver  bein  troubled  with  any.” 

“  Nonsense,”  says  he ;  “I  don’t  mane 
that.  I’m  spakin  ov  matters  more  sarious 
and  importhant  than  your  quarrels  with 
Molly  Geoghegan  an’  the  three  R’s.  Just 
lave  that  to  me.  I’ll  put  ye  up  to  what’s 
required.  Undherstan  now.  I’m  going  to 
propose  ye  to-morra  to  be  returned  to  the 
House  ov  Commons,  as  miraber  for  Rash¬ 
killen,  vice  The  O’Swagger,  Esquire,  de- 
sased — God  help  him ! — an’  it  shall  be 
at  small  expinse  if  ye’ll  take  my  advice. 
Ye’re  pretty  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
bhoys  about  here ;  indade,”  says  he,  “  for 
that  matter  they’re  all  ov  them  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  yer  shebeen  than  with  the 
parish  church — ’tis  a  wakeness  of  the 
warm  Oirish  nater — but  just  send  down 
an’  ask  as  many  as  can  spare  the  time 
to  meet  me  here  to-night,  an’  I’ll  talk  to 
them  about  it.  An’,  look  here,  Barney,” 
says  he,  “  it’ll  be  a  dhry  business  discussin 
the  political  sithuation,  so,  Barney,”  says 
he,  with  a  wink,  “  see  ye  have  as  much 
hot  wather  ready  as  there  are  pots  to  hould 
it,  in  case  I  see  me  way  to  proposin  yer 
health,”  sa)rs  he.  “  An’,  manetime.  I’ll 
step  in  an’  have  an  intherview  with  Molly, 
an’  make  her  all  right,  for  mebbe  she’d  be 
expressin  her  ashtonishment  in  a  disedi- 
fyin  manner  if  we  did  it  without  notis. 
An’  see,  Barney,”  says  he,  “  mix  me  a 
jhorum  in  the  big  tumbler  on  the  top  shelf, 
at  the  right  han  side,  where  Molly  always 
kapes  it  ready  for  me,  an’  bring  it  till  me 
to  the  small  parlor  doore,  for  I’m  thinkin 
I’ll  nade  all  me  wits  about  me  for  the  in¬ 
therview.” 

So  in  he  went,  an’  called  Molly  to  the 
small  parlor,  an’  I  mixed  him  a  comfortha- 
ble  jhorum  an’  just  stuck  it  in  at  the  doore, 
for  I  heard  Molly  a  screechin  an’  goin  on 
like  a  wild  tiger,  an’  his  riverence  to  the 
fore  !  but  I  saw  his  hand  take  in  the  tod¬ 
dy,  an’  heard  no  more  till,  about  an  hour 
afther.  Father  O’Swill  shouted  to  me  from 
the  parlor  doore. 

“  Barney,”  says  he,  “  ye  may  mix  me  an¬ 
other  glass,”  says  he,  “  an’  don’t  be  so 
squamish  with  the  crather,  an’  if  ye  have 
iver  a  lemon  in  the  house,”  says  he,  “just 
put  a  shlip  ov  it  in,  for  I’m  thmkin  I’ve  a 
touch  of  the  bile.  An’  thin  come  in  here,” 
says  he,  “  an’  be  introjuced  to  Misthress 
Molly  Geoghegan,  that  to-morra  night  will 
be  Lady  Geoghegan,  wife  of  the  Mimber 
for  Rashkillen.” 
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Faith,  sure  enough,  whin  I  enthered  with 
the  thumbler,  Molly  threw  herself  on  me 
neck,  an’ cried,  an’  whined,  an’  bid  me  God 
speed,  an’  afther  wipin  her  eyes  in  her  pet¬ 
ticoat,  she  nms  away  to  make  preparashuns 
for  the  business  of  the  evenin. 

Didn’t  the  bhoys  turn  up  in  the  evenin, 
mighty  thrue  to  time,  that’s  all !  Sure  they 
were  to  the  fore  to  the  tune  ov  siveral  hun- 
therds,  let  alone  frens  an’  acquaantances, 
who  happened  to  be  voisitin  them  from  the 
surroundhin  disthricts.  Faith,  if  they’d 
only  been  dhrinkin  at  their  own  expinse, 
it’s  meself  would  be  glad  to  see  them  ivery 
day  ov  the  wake  in  the  same  numbers,  an’ 
conshuming  the  same  quantities. 

Father  O’Swill  came  down,  an’  first  ov 
all  he  took  some  ov  the  lading  inhabithants 
into  the  kitchen,  an’  held  a  consul  tashun 
unth  them.  ’Twas  about  six  thumblers  ov 
me  best  undiluthed  he  had  before  he  could 
complate  his  negoshiashuns,  an’  they  were 
all  aiquilly  liberal.  The  bhoys  was  dl  over 
the  place,  an’  by  the  time  his  riverence  was 
ready  to  addhress  them,  they  was  ready  for 
anythin.  He  called  me  till  him,  an’  says 
he: 

“  Barney,”  says  he,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
“  owin  to  the  grate  fatigue  an’  excitement, 
I’m  as  wake  as  a  cat,  an’  me  knees  knockin 
together.  Get  Teddy  Rouke,”  says  he, 
“  an’  yerself,  an’  give  me  yer  shupport 
while  I  addhress  the  electurs  on  their  dew- 
ty  to  Mother  Church  and  Quid  Ireland.” 

VVid  that,  Teddy  an’  I  seized  him  by  the 
arms,  an’  got  him  up  on  his  fate,  an’  ’twas 
wondherfid  how  anxiety  had  taken  his 
strength,  an’  we  was  about  to  lift  him  up 
on  a  table,  arranged  for  the  purpose,  but, 
with  a  t\ifinkle  in  his  eyes,  says  he, 

“  No,  Barney,  none  ov  yer  elevashuns 
ov  the  host  for  me  in  my  prisent  enfabled 
state,”  says  he.  “  I’m  more  for  mother 
earth  than  skyward  at  this  moment.” 

So  he  held  up  his  han  an  instant,  an’  the 
bhoys  crowded  roun,  an’  gave  him  three 
Irish  hurrahs,  that  was  loud  enough  to 
shake  Misther  Delaney  in  his  bed. 

“  Bhoys,”  says  he,  “  an’  fellow-electhurs. 
I’m  too  excited  and  indignant  to  say  much 
till  ye  to-night,  but  what  I  do  say  shall  be  to 
the  point.  Y er  aware  that  in  consequence  of 
the  death  ov  me  good  frind.  The  O’Swag- 
ger — pace  to  his  ashes,  that  lie  in  the 
graveyard  of  Rashkillen,  an’  to  his  sowl, 
too,  wheriver  it  is,”  says  he,  “  an’  that’s  an 
exthremely  doubtful  an’  delicate  point — 
there’s  a  vacancy  in  the  representashun  of 
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this  borra,  an’  ye’ll  be  called  upon  to  elect 
his  successor  to-morra !  {Stnsation.)  Now,” 
says  he,  “  ye’re  all  cognizant  ov  the  inther- 
est  I’ve  always  taken  in  securing  ye  a  fit 
and  propher  person  to  reprisent  so  respec- 
thable,  an’  intelligent,  an’  God-fearing  a 
community,  {cheers,)  an’  seein’  I’m  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sowls  ov  ivery  wan  ov  ye — an’ 
there’s  some  ov  ye,  like  Arthur  Sullivan 
there,  little  dispos^  to  pay  the  praste  his 
lawful  dues,  an’  aise  the  weight  ov  the  bur¬ 
then  yer  sinful  sowls  impose  upon  me — 
Bhoys,  there’s  niver  a  wan  ov  ye  can  say 
I  always  selected  a  man  afther  yer  own 
heart.  {Thrue  for  ye^  Now,”  says  he, 
“will  ye  believe  it,  ohoys,  there’s  the 
eleeshun  cornin’  on  to-morra,  an’  a  candhi- 
date  before  the  consthituency,  an’  niver  a 
word  asked  ov  me  whether  I  approbated 
him  or  not  ?  Moreover,  bhoys,  ye  know 
who  he  is,  the  land-scourge  and  tyrant  ov 
the  whole  disthrict,  a  Sassenach  an’  a  Pro- 
testhant” — the  bhoys  was  feroshus  in  their 
ejackilashuns — “  the  man,”  says  he,  “  who 
places  his  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  Ireland’s 
sons,  the  heretic,  the  blasphamer  of  Holy 
Church,  for  he  would  deny  her  the  right  of 
eddicating  her  own  children — a  right  I’ve 
maintain^  for  ye  this  thirty  years,  and 
mane  to  vindicate,  plaze  God,  to  me  dyin 
hour.”  The  roars  was  terrible,  an’  I 
thought  if  any  ov  Delaney’s  frinds  was 
prisent,  ’twould  be  wise  they’d  be  to  ad- 
vhise  him  to  be  absent  from  the  Court- 
House  to-morra.  “  Now,  bhoys,”  contin¬ 
ues  his  riverence,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  laning  very  heavily  on  Teddy  and  me, 
“  I’m  in  favor  ov  civil  an’  religious  liberty, 
which  is  the  watchword  ov  the  hierarchy, 
an’  the  suppreshun,  by  ivary  manes  in  our 
I>ower,  ov  Protesthantism  an’  infidelity. 
Therefore,”  says  he,  “  I’m  determined  this 
beggarly  spalpeen  shall  never  be  mimber 
for  Rashkillen,  if  he  is  returned  to  the 
House  ov  Commons  in  his  grave.  {Cheers.) 
An’,  in  this  emergincy,  who’se  the  man, 
the  only  man,  we  can  lay  our  hands  on,  to 
do  justice  to  our  principles  an’  represent  us 
in  the  Parliment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— before  long,  plaze  God,  it  will  be  at  Col¬ 
lege  Green.  {Here  there  was  great  cheer¬ 
ing^  Who  will  advicate  the  cause  ov 
Mother  Church,  an’  Mother  counthry,  an’ 
uphold,  in  the  teeth  of  Sassenach  oppress¬ 
ors,  the  cause  ov  civil  an’  religious  liber- 
thy?  Who,  but  my  fnend,  Barney  Ge- 
OGHEGAN !” — he  let  go  ov  me  arm  to  slap 
me  on  the  back,  an’  ’twas  well  at  the  same 
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moment  Teddy  held  fast  till  him  to  kajje 
himself  steady,  for  he  swung  round  like  the 
arm  of  a  crane.  The  bhoys  hurrahed  an’ 
roared  out  for  me,  an’  was  too  excited  to 
notis  his  wakeness,  so  we  deposited  him  on 
a  chair,  while  Molly  prepared  him  a  dhrop 
to  recover  him,  and  I  stood  upon  the  table 
among  great  cheerin  an’  some  amicable 
fightin  in  the  background.  Says  I : 

“  Bhoys  an’  fellow  electhurs.  I’m  glad 
to  see  ye  all,  an’  hope  ye’ve  been  hospi- 
thally  resaved,”  says  I.  “  I’m  a  man 
ov  few  words.  I  stan  by  all  his  riverence 
has  said,  an’  more  too.  I’m  prephared  to 
reprisent  ye,  if  required,  to  the  b«t  ov  my 
ability,  an’  if  ye  return  me  to  Parliment, 
I’ll  hope  to  see  ye  all  here  to-morra  night 
undher  the  same  circumstances.” 

Wid  that  they  lifted  me  clane  aff  the 
table,  an’  carried  me  all  roun  the  town  at 
the  imminent  risk  ov  me  life,  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  had  made  them  all  as  wake  as 
Father  O’Swill  himself,  an’  they  was  not 
particular  which  end  ov  me  was  upper¬ 
most. 

They  remained  with  me  all  night,  to  be 
ready  for  the  rush  into  the  court-house  in 
the  momin.  There  niver  was  such  a  no- 
minashun  known  in  that  part  ov  the  coun- 
thry.  Delaney  an’  his  friends  was  con- 
dhucthed  into  the  place  by  the  conshtabu- 
lary,  but  no  one  knows  how  they  was  con- 
dhucthed  out  agen,  for  the  whole  ov  the 
inside  of  the  court  was  gutted  ov  its  con¬ 
tents  and  him  among  them,  an’  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  report  the  prosadings  from  the 
absence  of  power  in  any  wan  to  see  or 
know  what  they  were.  But  ’twas  gener¬ 
ally  undherstood  that  Delaney  an’  me  was 
nominated.  There  was  telegrams  sent  all 
over  the  disthrict  for  troops  an’  police,  but 
there  was  sorra  a  want  for  wan  ov  them. 
D -  a  man  appeared  to  vote  for  De¬ 

laney  through  the  whole  day,  an’  I  was 
unanimously  returned  by  acclimashun. 

The  last  thing  I  remimber  was  me 
thankin’  the  crowd  out  ov  winda,  wid 
Molly  houldin  me  round  the  neck  an’ 
shriekin  at  me  like  a  mad  woman.  Fath¬ 
er  O’Swill  had  been  put  to  bed  a  couple 
ov  hours  before.  The  borra  was  full  ov 
broken  heads  an’  black  eyes  for  several 
weeks,  but  as  they  were  all  given  an’  taken 
in  pure  frindliness,  the  consequences  was 
not  as  bad  as  they  might  have  been  had 
Delaney’s  frinds  come  to  the  fore. 

Though  the  consumpshun  ov  whisky 
was  ruinous,  Molly  was  so  proud  ov  the 


honor  she’d  resaved  she  said  nothin 
about  it,  an’  tied  up  my  shirts  an’  breeches 
an’  hose,  an’  the  suit  ov  black  his  river¬ 
ence  recommended  me  to  wear  in  the 
House  ov  Commons,  and  packed  them 
all  in  a  bran  new  portmantle,  procured  for 
the  purpose. 

Father  O’Swill  came  over  the  day  be¬ 
fore  I  left  for  London  to  advhise  me  about 
me  behaviour. 

“  Barney,  me  bhoy,”  says  he,  “  ye’ve 
been  returned  by  a  confidin  counthry  till 
do  yer  dewty  as  a  pathriot  an’  a  frind  of 
liberty.  The  watchword  ov  the  praste- 
hood,  as  I  towld  the  bhoys  the  other  night, 
is  Civil  an’  Religious  Li  berth  y,  ‘which 
manes,’  says  you  when  yer  asked  to  ex¬ 
plane  it,  ‘  the  rights  ov  the  church,  the  in- 
dipindence  of  the  clargy,  an’  Home  Rule 
for  ould  Ireland.’  Now,  Barney,”  says  he, 
winkin  at  me  over  the  thumbler  he  held 
in  his  hand,  which  by  the  same  token  was 
not  empthy  at  the  time,  “  it’s  the  sacret  ov 
political  succhess  to  concale  yer  rale  ob- 
jec’  undther  another,  for  dacency’s  sake, 
just  as  ye  concale  the  outlines  of  yer 
limbs  in  yer  breeches ;  an’  ye  undherstan, 
ye’ll  require,  in  daling  with  thim  Sasse¬ 
nach  scoundhrels  in  the  House,  to  avoid 
yer  ushual  candhour  of  spache,  which  is 
remarkable,  espeshully  afther  ye’ve  had 
yer  evenin  potashuns ;  for  I  give  ye  fair 
w'amin  ye’ll  nade  to  be  sittin  up  till  all 
hours  in  St.  Staven’s,  an’  ’twill  be  many  a 
glass  ov  yer  favorite  beverage  ye’ll  require 
betwixt  the  hours  ov  ten  an’  three  in  the 
momin  to  kape  ye  alive  an’  awake  to  yer 
duty.  Now,  undherstan  me,”  says  he, 
“  ye’ll  stick  to  that  wan  tex  an’  no  more, 
‘  Civil  an’  Religious  Liberty,’  which  says 
you  is  all  that  we  ask  for  the  prastehood 
an’  people  ov  Ireland,  an’  it  can  only  be 
secured  to  them  by  grantin  denominashu- 
nal  education  in  Irish  schules,  as  you  have 
already  given  it  in  English  schules,  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  university  for  the  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  youth,  an’  Home  Rule  from 
College  Green.  If  they  ask  ye  for  de- 
thails,  Barney,  ye’ll  be  betther  just  to  say, 
that  ye  refer  them  for  those  to  Cardinal 
Cullen  an’  Mister  Martin,  who  has  studied 
the  subjecs  more  intimately  than  you  could 
do.  Moreover,  Barney,”  says  he,  “  it 
won’t  do  to  let  the  borra  ov  Raskillen  and 
me  own  existence  be  overlooked,  so  you 
must  give  notis  to  the  Spaker  that  ‘  at  an 
airly  day  it  is  yer  entenshun  to  call  the  at- 
tenshun  ov  the  House  to  the  subjec  ov  the 
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relashuns  ov  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  an’ 
to  move  resolushuns  thereon,’  an’  I’ll  send 
ye  the  resolushuns.  Will  ye  repate  thim 
words  now  till  ye  know  them  aff  by 
heart  ?” 

Whin  I’d  lamed  aflf  the  words  by  rote 
to  his  satisfacshun,  he  says — 

“  I’ll  also  send  ye  the  spache  when  the 
time  comes,  an’  ye’ll  deliver  it  to  the 
House  with  appropriate  gestures  ov  yer 
own.  An’  here’s  success  to  ye,  me  bhoy, 
an’  success  to  yer  eloquence.  Faith, 
it’s  mighty  shallow  this  thumbler  gets 
with  drinkin’  out  ov  it.  I’ll  nade  another 
dhrop  by  way  ov  doin  justice  till  that 
toast” 

It’s  not  necessary  to  mintion  bow'd 
thraveled  to  London  third-class,  an’  was 
obliged  to  knock  down  a  porther  at  Dublin 
for  insulting  me  dignity,  an’  refusin  to 
carry  me  portmantle,  an’  me  a  mimber  ov 
Parliment  I  came  acrass  wid  a  counthry- 
man,  who  towld  me  the  best  Irish  hotel 
was  the  Green  Harp  in  Shoreditch,  an’  I 
engaged  me  room  there  at  three  shWns  a 
week,  never  lettin  on  I  was  a  legislator  for 
fear  they’d  overcharge  me.  Father  O’Swill 
promis^  me  he  would  write  to  some  frinds 
in  the  House  till  look  afther  me,  an’  re¬ 
commended  me  to  dhrive  down  there  at 
three  in  the  afthemoon.  So  I  dhressed  in 
my  best  linen  shirt,  an’  me  black  suit  an’ 
hat,  an’  not  knowin’  the  characther  ov  tlie 
company  I  was  goin’  into,  I  carried  me 
shillelagh  undher  me  arm.  I’d  niver  seen 
a  “  handsome”  before,  an’  it  seemed  a  de- 
looshun  ov  spache,  but  as  I  was  towld 
’twas  the  quickest  way  of  travelin’  I  got 
into  wan  an’  towld  the  dhriver  to  go  till 
the  House  ov  Commons.  It  seemed  as 
far  to  that  place  as  from  Rashkillen  to 
Dublin,  an’  houses  an’  people  an’  veliicles 
all  the  way,  but  at  last  we  came  undher  a 
great  tower  wid  a  clock  in  it  ye  might  have 
seen  twenty  miles  off,  an’  the  jerry  turned 
into  a  court-yard  an’  dhrew  rein  opposite 
two  grate  doores.  At  the  same  time  he 
startled  me  by  shoutin  down  threw  a  hole 
in  the  roof— 

“  ’Ere’s  Westminster  ’All,  sir.  Through 
them  doors  to  the  ’Ouse  of  Commons,”  an’ 
he  began  to  laugh. 

Whin  I’d  got  out  ov  the  trap,  says  I — 

“  There’s  a  sixpence  for  ye,  me  lad,  an’ 
ye’re  a  pixrty  dhriver  considherin  where  ye 
sit  in  the  vehicle.’-’- 

He  tossed  it  up  in  the  air,  an’  says  he — 

“  Look  ’ee  ’ere,  guvnor,  none  o’  your 
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jokes — my  fare’s  two  shillin’  an’  sixpence.” 
I  knew  he  was  trying  to  decave  me. 

“  Two  shillins  an’  six{}ence,  ye  blaguard,” 
says  I,  “  an’  you  only  dhriven  me  wan 
Irish  mile.  Is  it  takin  advanthage  of  a 
sthranger  ye’re  tryin  on  wid  me  ?  Sorra  a 
fardin  more  ye’ll  get  from  me"  an’  I  turned 
to  go  in  at  the  big  doores,  where  two  polish- 
men  were  standing  at  ease.  At  that,  the 
jerry  came  down  from  his  cage  behind  the 
masheen,  an’  sazed  me  by  the  collar — it’s 
what  no  man  widin  twenty  miles  ov  Rash¬ 
killen  would  venthur  to  do,  an’  me  blood 
was  up.  So  I  twisted  meself  out  ov  his 
hand,  an’  with  a  whop  an’  a  whirl  ov  me 
shillelagh  give  him  a  crack  on  the  head 
that  sounded  all  over  the  place.  He  wint 
down  like  a  rabbit,  an’  in  a  moment  there 
was  a  grate  commoshun.  There  was  a 
bigger  crowd  in  wan  minute  than  ye  could 
gather  in  county  Slayo  wid  a  week  ov 
notis.  The  constabulary  came  forward, 
but  I  swore  if  any  wan  ov  them  touched 
me  I’d  be  the  death  of  him.  Says  I — 

“  I’m  the  mimber  for  Rashkillen,  an’  a 
shtranger  to  the  counthry,  an’  the  thavin 
spalpeen  was  for  taking  advantage  ov  me 
novel  an’  unprothectlied  condishun  to 
charge  me  half-a-crown  for  a  dhrive  in 
that  crazy  masheen.  If  yer  a  peeler,”  says 
I  to  wan  ov  the  polishmen,  “  take  him  up 
for  assaultin  a  mimber  of  parliment.” 

The  crowd  laughed;  an’  indade  the 
man  wanted  takin’  up  badly,  for  his  head 
was  bleedin. 

“  There’s  some  mistake,”  says  the  peeler. 
“  Get  up,  Charlie,  if  you’re  not  too  much 
hurt,  and  tell  us  what’s  it  all  about.” 

When  he’d  got  it  explained,  he  says  to 
me  respectfully — 

^  I’m  afraid  you’re  in  the  wrong,  sir,  but 
no  doubt  it’s  from  your  disacquaintance 
with  London.  If  you’ll  take  ray  advice, 
you’ll  settle  with  the  man,  for  he  can  have 
you  up  for  the  assault  and  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  it  won’t  be  pleasant 
for  you,  coming  to  the  House  for  the  first 
time.” 

After  considerin  the  matter  I  took  his 
advice,  an’  gave  the  man  two  pounds — 
an’  me  that  has  broken  many  an  Irish¬ 
man’s  head  free  of  charge  and  been  thank¬ 
ed  for  the  honor  !•  ’T  was  a  quare  coun¬ 
thry  I’d  come  to.  When  it  was  arranged, 
the  peeler  says — 

*  Mr.  Barney  shares  a  common  surprise  with 
Dodd  fire  in  the  matter  of  responsibility  for  bro¬ 
ken  heads. 
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“  I  see  ye’re  a  new  miniber,  sir,  an’  not 
used  to  the  ways  of  the  metropolis.  I’ll 
show  you  the  entrance  to  the  House.” 

We  went  in  at  the  doores,  an’  there  was 
the  biggest  and  beautifullest  place  that 
ever  me  eyes  beheld,  wid  a  roof  an’  stained 
windas  like  a  church,  an’  images  all  along 
wan  side,  which  the  peeler  towld  me  was 
the  works  of  Ayrton,  a  celebrated  sculp- 
ther.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake, 
for  he’s  now  drinkin  brandy-and*  water  be¬ 
side  me  in  the  smoking-room,  an’  he’s 
called  the  “  Aydile  ov  the  people,”  a  name 
I  don’t  understhan,  but  it’s  clear  it  don’t 
mane  an  idol,  from  what  I  know.  The 
constable  showed  me  through  the  side 
doore  an’  towld  me  to  folia  me  nose  up 
the  lobby.  I  took  his  advice  an’  that 
brought  me  to  a  grate  place  full  ov  people 
standin  about  wid  their  hats  on.  “  Sure,” 
says  I  to  meself,  “  this  is  the  House  ov 
Commons.”  But  another  polishman  comes 
up  to  me  an’  says — 

“  Member,  sir  ?” 

“  I  am ;  is  this  tlie  House  ?” 

“No  sir,  this  is  the  lobby;  the  entrance 
to  the  House  is  through  that  doorway.” 

I  felt  very  quare  at  the  sthrangeness  ov 
the  place,  an’  observin  there  was  glasses 
an’  bottles  on  a  counter  at  wan  side  ov  the 
house,  I  stepped  up  an’  called  for  a  dhrop 
ov  the  crather. 

“  Ov  the  what,  sir  ?”  says  the  man. 

“  The  crather,”  says  I. 

“  Och,”  says  he,  “  what  part  do  ye  come 
from  ?” 

“  Rashkillen,”  says  I. 

“  Yer  Mr.  Barney  Geoghegan,”  says  he. 

“  Yer  right,”  says  I. 

“  Thin  welcome  to  the  house,  sir,”  says 
he.  “  I  read  ov  your  succhess  with  rap- 
ther.  I’m  Tully  O’More’s  nevvy,”  says  he. 
“  Will  ye  take  it  nate  or  hot  ?” 

“  I’ll  thry  it  nate  first,”  says  I. 

So  we  dhrank  to  the  good  of  Ould  Ire¬ 
land,  an’  says  Tully  O’ More’s  nevvy,  “  Ye 
might  dhrink  up  all  the  whiskey  we  have 
in  London  to  that  same  toast  in  this  place, 
an  sure  it’ll  projuce  no  effect  on  the  hard¬ 
hearted  Sassenachs.” 

“  Well,”  says  I,  takin  a  second  reviver, 
“  I’m  about  to  give  a  notis  that  will  shake 
the  cowards  in  their  shues.”  Wid  that  says 
I,  “  Where’s  the  house  ?”  an’  puttin  my  hat 
on  wan  side  ov  me  head  and  me  shillelagh 
undher  me  arm,  I  sauntered  up  to  the 
doore  the  polishman  had  shown  me. 
There  was  two  little  spalpeens  in  clerical 


dress  sittin  on  both  sides  in  two’  things  like 
large  coal  scuttles  turned  up  on  ind.-  Wan 
ov  them  jumps  up  an’  says — 

“  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ?” 

“  Intil  the  House  ov  Commons,”  says  I. 

“  You  can’t  go  in,  sir.  Only  members 
are  admitted,”  says  he. 

“7’///  a  mimber,”  says  I. 

They  both  laughed,  an’  says  the  other — 

“  Come,  sir,  we  can’t  let  you  stop  the 
way.  Stand  aside  if  you  please,  or  I’ll 
hand  you  over  to  the  police.  You  must  be 
drunk.” 

On  that  word  I  stepped  back  two  paces, 
an’  with  a  whirra  an’  a  shout,  I  sazed  me 
shillelagh,  which  was  in  me  han’  at  the  time, 
^  I  screeched  out — 

“  I’m  a  mimber  for  Rashkillen  to  the 
House  ov  Commons  ov  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ov  Grate  Britan  an’  Ireland.  I’m  for 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  Home  Rule, 
an’  Denominashunal  Educashun ;  an’  by 
the  powers,  if  you  two  little  skulking  bla- 
guards  don’t  get  out  ov  the  doore  an’  let 
me  intil  the  house  I’ll  brake  ivery  bone  ov 
yer  bodies.” 

Iv’ry  wan  in  the  lobby  turned  round  an’ 
shouted  “  Silence  1” — it’s  more  partikler 
they  are  about  silence  outside  than  they  are 
inside  the  house — and  three  peelers  came 
forward.  There  was  about  to  be  a  gineral 
shindy,  for  Tully  O’More’s  nevvy  stood  to 
me  with  a  soda-wather  bottle,  when  a  pleas- 
ant-looking  jintleman  stepped  up  to  me 
an’  said,  “  Are  you  Mr.  Barney  Geoghe¬ 
gan,  the  new  mimber  for  Rashkillen  ?” 

“  Thrue  for  ye,”  said  I,  “  I’m  the  very 
man.  An’  me  refused  enthrance  to  the 
very  place  I  was  sent  to  by  me  consthitu- 
ents.” 

“  Oh !  it’s  all  right,”  says  he,  winkin  to 
the  constables.  “  I’ve  heard  ov  you  from 
Father  O’Swill.  I’m  a  countliryman  ov  yer 
own - ” 

“  I’d  know  it  by  yer  spache,”  says  I - 

“  An  though  I’m  not  ov  yer  way  of 
thinkin.  I’ll  take  ye  in  an’  inthrojuce  ye,  an’ 
put  ye  up  till  the  ways  ov  the  house.” 

“  Would  ye  mind  givin  me  yer  name  ?” 
says  I. 

“  Maguire,”  says  he. 

“  What !”  says  I ;  “  the  pathriot  ov 
Cork  ?” 

“  The  same,”  says  he. 

“Well,”  says  I,  “  yer  well  known  to  be  the 
gratest  man  in  the  House  ov  Commons, 
an’  the  lader  of  the  pathriotic  party ;  and 
I’m  proud  ov  yer  acquaintance.  Mister 
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Maguire.  ‘Will  ye  join  me  in  a  dhrap  for 
the  sake  ov  ould  Ireland  ?’’ 

It’s  about  the  worst  whiskey  that  ever  I 
tasted  they  sell  at  the  counther.  It’s  too 
near  the  officers  of  excise  to  be  a  natheral 
element.  Says  I  when  we’d  collogued — 

“  I’m  goin’  to  give  notis  of  a  moshun  in 
favor  ov  Home  Rule,  an’  if  ye’ll  show  me 
the  Spaker,  it’s  till  him  his  riverence  towld 
me  to  addhress  meself.” 

“  All  right,”  says  Mister  Maguire,  wid  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye ;  “  but  ye  must  first  ov 
all  take  the  oaths  an’  yer  sate,  an’  for  that 
purpose  I’ll  get  Sir  Kilmoy  O’Clocker  to 
accompany  ye  to  the  table.  They’re  at 
prayers  now,”  says  he. 

Then  he  inthrojuced  me  to  Sir  Kilm4^, 
an’  when  prayers  was  over  they  took  me 
till  the  bar  ov  the  house  as  they  called  it, 
but  sorra  a  gill  ov  spirits  is  iver  to  be  found 
there  as  I  have  lamed  to  me  disgust.  The 
House  was  lit  widout  lamps  and  was  crowd¬ 
ed  wid  jintlemen  all  wearin  their  hats,  an’ 
not  a  faymale  to  be  seen.  There  was  an 
ould  gindeman  wid  a  wig  on,  sittin  directly 
opposite  the  doore  in  a  sate  wid  a  grate 
thing  like  an  umbrella  over  it ;  and  two  . 
other  jindeman  in  the  same  costume  at  a 
thable  in  front  ov  him ;  an  before  the  tha- 
ble  a  grate  goulden  mace  in  a  gun-rack  ov 
the  same  metal. 

Whin  the  ceremony  was  completed.  Mis¬ 
ter  Maguire  whispered  in  me  ear,  “  Ye’ll 
now  follow  me  to  a  sate,  an’  whin  ye  sit 
down  put  yer  hat  oil.” 

I  sat  down  next  him  on  a  sate  which 
was  butifully  cushioned,  an’  as  soft  as  the 
moss  on  Drumcam,  an’  thin  as  directhed  I 
put  on  me  hat  There  was  a  buzz  of  con- 
versashun  in  the  House  at  the  time  an’ 
some  laughin.  Thinks  I,  if  they’re  laughin 
at  m/,  they’re  mighty  misthaken,  and  I’ll 
give  them  a  touch  of  Irish  assurance,  so  I 
stood  up  an’  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  place — 

“  Misther  Spaker !”  —  but  the  words 
was  not  well  out  ov  me  mouth  whin  the 
whole  company  roared  at  me  like  a  herd 
ov  mad  bulls — 

“  Ordher !  ordher !” 

The  Spaker  too  stood  up. 

Says  I,  “Ye  cowardly  spalpeens - ” 

but  they  drowned  me  remarks  inthirely  by 
shoutin’  “Ordher,  ordher!  Chair,  chair!” 

I  began  to  get  angry,  for  thinks  I  to  me¬ 
self,  this  is  a  thrick  ov  the  Sassenach  bla- 
gus^s  to  shut  me  mouth,  they  well  know 
what  I’m  about  to  say.  I  gave  a  flourish 
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ov  me  shillelagh  an’  shouted  at  the  top  ov 
me  voice — 

“  Is  it  ordher  ye  want,”  says  I,  “  for  I’ll 
soon  interjuice  it  to  ye !”  but  again  the 
whole  place  was  filled  with  shoutins  to  that 
extint  you  couldn’t  hear  yer  own  words. 
“  Ordher,  ordher !  Chair,  chair !” 

Me  fnnd  at  me  side  sazed  me  coat-tails, 
an’  pulled  me  down  on  the  sate,  an’  afther 
possessin  himself  ov  me  shillelagh,  which  I 
was  about  to  bring  down  on  the  head  of  a 
jintleman  who  was  shoutin  “  Chair,  chair !” 
and  who  had  mighty  little  hair  for  the  sire 
ov  his  brains,  named  the  member  for  Water¬ 
ford,  says  to  me — 

“  Kape  still,  I  tell  ye.  Ye’ve  made  a 
misthake.  Ye  must  always  on  risin  to  ad¬ 
dhress  the  Spaker  take  off  yer  hat  Ye’ll 
have  to  apologize.” 

The  Spaker  said  in  a  slow,  clear  voice— 

“  I  must  inform  the  Honorable  Member 
that  he  is  not  in  order  in  addressing  the 
chair  with  his  hat  on  ;  and  I  hope  he  will 
not  consider  it  one  of  his  duties  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  bring  a  shillelagh  into  this 
House  and  emphasize  his  remarks  with 
flourishes  not  strictly  rhetorical.” 

At  that  there  was  a  roa.r  of  laughter,  an’ 
bein  willin  to  adhere  to  the  ways  of  the 
place,  I  took  off  me  hat,  an’  got  up  again 
on  me  legs,  an’  says  I — 

“  Misther  Spaker,  I  axe  yer  pardin,  but 
I’m  unbeknownst  to  the  rules  ov  the 
House.  I  hereby  give  notis  that  at  an  air¬ 
ly  day  I  shall  call  the  attenshun  ov  the 
House  to  the  subjec  of  the  relashuns  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  Grate  Brittan  an’  move  resolushuns 
thereon.”  Ye  see  I’d  got  it  as  pat  as  could 
be  from  Father  O’Swill. 

The  laughter  was  ten  times  worse  than 
before,  an’-  the  little  Spaker  nearly  rowled 
off  the  chair.  I  was  beginnin  to  feel  for  me 
shillelagh  whin  up  jumps  a  man  right  fore- 
nenst  the  Spaker,  an’  standin’  at  the  table, 
looks  roun  the  house,  wid  his  eyes  very  an¬ 
gry  and  very  wild,  an’  says  he,  pointin  at 
me  with  his  right  ear — 

“  And  I  beg  to  give  notice  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  that  if  that  motion  is 
brought  forward  by  the  Honorable  Gentle¬ 
man,  the  Government  will  consider  it  its 
duty  to  treat  it  as  one  involving  a  question 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.”  (Here  there 
were  loud  cries  of  “  Oh !  oh  !”)  “  Yes,  I 
repeat  it,  as  involving  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  and  we  shall  be  governed  by  the 
result  accordingly.” 

Misther  Maguire  explained  to  me  that 
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the  jintleman  was  in  the  habit  ov  givih 
these  notises  afther  any  moshun  he  didn’t 
like,  an’  ’twas  a  sign  of  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  me  weight  an’  standin’  to  have 
me  proposal  made  a  critical  question.  So 


THE  ROMANCE 

Surely  figures  owe  us  whatever  little  of 
romance  is  to  be  got  out  of  them.  Have 
they  not  been  associated  from  our  earliest 
childhood  with  the  taste  of  tears  and  slate- 
pencil  ?  Have  they  not  been  the  invari¬ 
able  cause  of  one’s  income  being  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  one’s  expenditure  ?  Have 
they  not  tyrannized  over  our  tastes  and 
enjoyments  ?  And  has  not  the  sole  rea¬ 
son  of  that  gap  which,  at  every  year’s  end, 
prevents  some  of  us,  in  spite  of  the  most 
laudable  intentions,  from  making  both 
ends  meet,  been  the  obstinate  persistence 
of  two  and  two  in  their  sullen  refusal  to 
make  any  more  than  four  ?  I  am  rejoic¬ 
ed  to  learn  that  Pythagoras,  who  said 
something  civil  about  all  the  other  num¬ 
bers,  had  a  very  p)Oor  opinion  of  figure 
two.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  he  re¬ 
garded  this  disreputable  figure  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  disorder,  of  division,  of  confusion, 
and  inequality ;  as  a  hoj>elessly  depraved 
number  of  -evil  augury,  as  an  exceeding 
bad  principle — nay,  as  the  very  Old  Bad 
Principle  himself.  I’ve  no  patience  with 
figure  two,  nor  with  the  way  in  which  it 
gets  held  up  to  public  esteem  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  is  supjx)sed  to  be  the  very 
satisfactory  proposition  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  I  can  not  regard  it  in  that 
light.  Whatever  is  good  for  any  thing 
ought  to  improve  and  increase ;  and  if  this 
boasted  pair  of  twos  had  any  genuine  en¬ 
terprise  at  all  about  them  they  would  have 
made  at  least  six  by  this  time — in  which 
case  I  might  without  difficulty  have  learn¬ 
ed  what  a  balance  meant  in  my  banker’s 
book.  As  it  is,  they  have  not  merely 
wasted  their  opportunities,  but  done  me  a 
personal  injury.  Besides,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  three  and  one  make  four  in  a  manner 
quite  as  successful,  and  very  much  less  ob¬ 
trusive. 

The  most  romantic  of  all  numbers  is 
figure  nine,  because  it  can’t  be  multiplied 
away  or  got  rid  of  anyhow.  Whatever 
you  do,  it  is  as  sure  to  turn  up  again  as 
was  the  body  of  Eugene  Aram’s  victim. 
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afthir  doin  me  duty,  I  w'ent  out  to  ex¬ 
change  congratulashuns  wid  Tully  O’- 
More’s  nevvy,  who,  betwane  you  an’  me. 
is  the  only  honest  pathriot,  b^n  meself, 
in  the  Parliment  Houses,  [jirim  St.  PauTs. 


OF  ARITHMETIC. 

One  remarkable  property  of  this  figure 
(said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  W. 
Green,  who  died  in  1794)  is,  that  all 
through  the  multiplication  table  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  nine  comes  to  nine.  Multiply  by 
what  you  like  and  it  gives  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  Begin  with  twice  nine,  18;  add  the 
digits  together,  and  i  and  8  make  9.  Three 
times  nine  are  27 ;  and  2  and  7  make  9. 
So  it  goes  on,  up  to  eleven  times  nine, 
which  gives  99.  Very  good ;  add  the  di¬ 
gits;  9  and  9  are  18,  and  8  and  i  are  9. 
Going  on  to  any  extent,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  figure  9.  lake  a  couple  of  in¬ 
stances  at  random.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  times  nine  are  305 1  ;  add  up  the 
figures  and  they  give  9.  Five  thousand 
and  seventy-one  times  nine  are  45639 ; 
the  sum  of  these  digits  is  27  ;  and  2  and 
7  are  9. 

M.  de  Maivan  found  out  another  queer 
thing  about  this  number — namely,  that  if 
you  take  any  row  of  figures,  and  reversing 
their  order,  make  a  substraction  sum  of  it, 
the  total  is  sure  to  be  9.  For  example : 

Take  5071 
Reverse  the  figures  1705 

3366=18,  and  1+8=9. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if  you  raise 
the  numbers  so  changed  to  their  squares 
or  cubes.  Starting  with  62,  begin  the  sum 
over  again.  By  reversing  the  digits  we 
get  26,  which,  substracted  from  62,  leaves 
36,  or  3 -1-6=9.  The  squares  of  26  and 
62  are,  respectively,  676  and  3844.  Sub¬ 
tract  one  from  the  other  and  you  get 
3168  =  18,  and  i-f-8=9.  So  with  the 
cubes  of  26  and  62,  which  are  17576  and 
238328.  Subtracted,  they  leave  220752 
=  18,  and  1 4-8=9. 

The  powerfully  he-nifu  influence  of  this 
figure  is  exemplified  in  another  way.  Write 
down  any  number,  as,  for  example,  7549- 
132,  substract  therefrom  the  sum  of  its 
digits,  and  no  matter  what  figures  you  start 
with,  the  digits  of  the  product  will  always 
come  to  9. 

24 
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7549i32=suin  of  digits  31. 

3> 

7549ioi=sum  of  digits  27,  and  2  +  7=9. 

A  very  good  puzzle  has  been  based  on 
this  principle,  as  follows  :  Get  another  per¬ 
son  to  write  down  a  horizontal  row  of  fig¬ 
ures,  as  many  as  he  likes,  without  letting 
you  see  what  he  is  about  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  whole  performance.  He  is 
then  to  reckon  up  the  sum  of  the  digits, 
and  subtract  that  from  his  row  of  figures. 
When  he  has  done  this,  bid  him  cross  out 
any  figure  he  pleases  from  the  product,  and 
tell  you  how  much  the  figures  add  up, 
w'ithout  the  crossed-out  figure.  From  the 
numbers  so  given  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  figure  he  has  crossed  out,  by  only 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  learned  above — 
namely,  that  if  no  figure  at  all  had  been 
crossed  out,  the  result  would  necessarily 
be  9  or  a  multiple  of  9.  Hence  you  will 
see  that  the  crossed-out  figure  must  needs 
be  the  one  required  to  bring  the  sum  given 
to  the  next  multiple  of  9.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  he  gives  his  result  at  37,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  robbed  the  product  of 
8,  that  being  the  figure  needed  to  restore 
the  total  to  the  next  multiple  of  9 — name¬ 
ly,  45.  His  sum  would  stand  as  under  ; 

405678237=sum  of  digits  42. 

42 

40^678195=37. 

There  is  only  one  case  in  which  you 
can  be  at  fault,  and  that  is  in  the  event  of 
a  multiple  of  9  being  returned  to  you  as  a 
product.  Of  course,  then,  you  will  know 
that  either  a  9  or  a  o  must  have  been 
struck  out.  Had  the  9  been  struck  out  in 
the  above  instance,  the  result  would  have 
been  36 ;  had  it  been  the  o,  the  product 
would  have  been  45.  Both  being  multi¬ 
ples  of  9,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
with  certainty  whether  the  missing  figure 
were  9  or  o ;  but  a  good  guess  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  formed,  because,  if  the  figures 
appear  suspiciously  low  in  proportion  to 
the  time  taken  to  tot  up  the  sum,  you  may 
speculate  that  your  product  has  most  likely 
sustained  the  loss  of  the  highest  number. 

That  is  a  clever  Persian  story  about  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  and  the  camels,  and  though 
it  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  my  readers, 
they  will  scarcely  be  sorry  to  be  reminded 
of  It.  A  Persian  died,  leaving  seventeen 
camels  to  be  divided  among  his  three  sons 
i  n  the  following  proportions :  the  eldest  to 
have  half,  the  second  a  third,  and  the 


youngest  a  ninth.  Of  course,  camels 
can’t  be  divided  into  fractions,  so,  in  de¬ 
spair,  the  brothers  submitted  their  difficulty 
to  Mohammed  AIL  “  Nothing  easier !” 
said  the  wL«e  Ali :  “I’ll  lend  you  another 
camel  to  make  eighteen,  and  now  divide 
them  yourselves.”  The  consequence  was, 
each  brother  got  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
half  of  a  camel  more  than  he  was  entitled 
to,  and  Ali  received  his  camel  back  again ; 
the  eldest  brother  getting  nine  camels,  the 
second  six,  and  the  third  two. 

Johann  August  Musaeus,  one  of  the 
most  popular  German  story-writers  of  the 
last  century,  in  his  story  of  Libussa,  makes 
the  Lady  of  Bohemia  put  forth  the  follow¬ 
ing  problem  to  her  three  lovers,  offering 
her  hand  and  throne  as  the  prize  for  a  cor¬ 
rect  solution.  “  I  have  here  in  my  bask¬ 
et,”  said  the  Lady  Libussa,  “  a  gift  of 
plums  for  each  of  you,  picked  from  my 
garden.  One  of  you  shall  have  half  and 
one  more,  the  second  shall  again  have  half 
and  one  more,  and  the  third  shall  again 
have  half  and  three  more.  This  will  emp¬ 
ty  my  basket.  Now  tell  me  how  many 
plums  are  in  it  ?” 

The  first  knight  made  a  random  guess 
at  three-score. 

“  No,”  replied  the  lady.  “  But  if  there 
were  as  many  more,  half  as  many  more, 
and  a  third  as  many  more  as  there  are  now 
in  the  basket,  with  five  more  added  to 
that,  the  number  would  by  so  much  ex¬ 
ceed  threescore  as  it  now  falls  short  of  it.” 

The  second  knight,  getting  awfully  be¬ 
wildered,  speculated,  wildly  on  forty-five. 

“  Not  so,”  said  this  royal  ready  reckoner. 
“  But  if  there  were  a  third  as  many  more, 
half  as  many  more,  and  a  sixth  as  many 
more  as  there  are  now,  there  would  be  in 
my  basket  as  many  more  than  forty-five 
as  there  now  are  under  that  number.” 

Prince  Wladomir  then  decided  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plums  to  be  thirty ;  and  by  so 
doing  obtained  this  invaluable  house¬ 
keeper  for  his  wife.  The  Lady  Libussa 
thereupon  counted  him  out  fifteen  plums 
and  one  more,  when  there  remained  four¬ 
teen.  To  the  second  knight,  she  gave 
seven  and  one  more,  and  six  remained. 
To  the  first  knight,  she  gave  half  of  these 
and  three  more ;  and  the  basket  was  emp¬ 
ty.  The  discarded  lovers  went  off  with 
their  heads  exceedingly  giddy,  and  their 
mouths  full  of  plums. 

Double  Position,  or  the  Rule  of  False, 
by  which  problems  of  this  sort  are  worked, 
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ought  to  demolish  the  commonplace  about 
two  wrongs  not  making  a  right.  Two 
wrongs  do  make  a  right,  figure-^Xxs^y 
speaking,  at  all  events.  Starting  with  two 
willfully  false  numbers,  you  work  each  out 
to  its  natural  conclusion.  Then,  taking 
the  sum  of  your  iniquities  as  compared 
with  the  falsehoods  with  which  you  start¬ 
ed,  you  have  only  to  multiply  them  cross¬ 
wise  to  get  terms  which  will  bring  you 
straight  to  the  truth.  To  be  more  precise, 
after  the  cross  multiplication,  if  the  errors 
are  alike — that  is,  both  greater  or  both 
less  than  the  number  you  want — take  their 
difference  for  a  divisor,  and  the  difference 
of  their  products  for  a  dividend.  If  un¬ 
like,  take  their  sum  for  a  divisor,  and  the 
sum  of  their  products  for  a  dividend.  The 
quotient  will  be  the  answer.  This  is  good 
arithmetic,  and,  for  those  who  can  receive 
it,  not  bad  philosophy.  There  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  self-righting  power  about  error,  and  if 
we  could  only  manage  the  cross-multipli¬ 
cation  properly,  we  might  get  some  sur¬ 
prising  results. 

The  number  37  has  this  strange  pecu¬ 
liarity  :  multiplied  by  3  or  any  multiple  of 
3  up  to  27,  it  gives  three  figures  all  alike. 
Thus,  three  times  37  will  be  in.  Twice 
three  times  (6  times)  37  will  be  222  ;  three 
times  three  times  (9  times)  37  gives  three 
threes ;  four  times  three  times  ( 1 2  times) 
37,  three  fours ;  and  so  on. 

I  will  wind  up  for  the  present  with  a 
rather  barefaced  story  of  how  a  Dublin 


chambermaid  is  said  to  have  got  twelve 
commercial  travelers  into  eleven  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  yet  to  have  given  each  a  sepa¬ 
rate  room.  Here  we  have  the  eleven  bed¬ 
rooms  : 


1234 


6  7 


8  9 


10 


II 


“  Now,”  said  she,  “  if  two  of  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  go  into  No.  i  bedroom,  and 
wait  there  a  few  minutes.  I’ll  find  a  spare 
room  for  one  of  you  as  soon  as  I’ve  shown 
the  others  to  their  rooms.” 

Well,  now,  having  thus  bestowed  /av 
gentlemen  in  No.  i,  she  put  the  third  in 
No.  2,  the  fourth  in  No.  3,  the  fifth  in  No. 
4,  the  sixth  in  No.  5,  the  seventh  in  No. 
6,  the  eighth  in  No.  7,  the  ninth  in  No.  8, 
the  tenth  in  No.  9,  and  the  eleventh  in 
No.  10.  She  then  came  back  to  No.  i, 
where  you  will  remember  she  had  left  the 
twelfth  gentleman  along  with  the  first,  and 
said :  “  I’ve  now  accommodated  all  the 
rest,  and  have  still  a  room  to  spare,  so  it 
one  of  you  will  please  step  into  No.  ii, 
you  will  find  it  empty.”  Thus  the  twelfth 
man  got  his  bedroom.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  saucepan  somewhere ;  but 
I  leave  the  reader  to  determine  exactly 
where  the  fallacy  is,  with  just  a  warning 
to  think  twice  before  deciding  as  to  which, 
if  any,  of  the  travelers  was  the  odd  man 
out.” 

[From  Chambers's  Journal. 
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The  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man  has 
of  late  years  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  terms  palaeolithic  and  neolithic 
have  become  nearly  as  familiar  as  those  of 
the  stone  and  iron  age  of  former  years. 
For  preconceived  opinions  on  this  point, 
and  the  apparent  doubtful  evidence  of  the 
association  of  the  human  species  with 
those  of  the  extinct  mammalia,  strength¬ 
ened  the  belief  of  the  appearance  of  man 
only  after  the  great  physical  changes  had 
brought  about  their  disappearance.  Hence 
arose,  partly  from  want  of  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  much  controversy  on  the  subject, 
and,  although  maintained  by  some,  the 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  reex¬ 
amination  of  several  of  the  cases  cited,  as 


well  as  by  recent  discoveries,  that  the 
remains  of  men  lie  entombed  in  earlier 
graves  than  those  where 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

Among  those  who  carefully  investigated’ 
and  prominently  brought  the  subject  for¬ 
ward  were  Mr.  Prestwich*  and  the  late 
Dr.  Falconer,  after  their  examination  of 
the  discoveries  near  Abbeville  by  M.  Bou¬ 
cher  de  Perthes  and  of  the  Brixham  cave ; 
the  facts  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
works  of  man  with  the  remains  of  extinct 
mammals  were  still  contested  by  EHe  de 
Beaumont  and  others ;  but  the  ’opinions 
of  Mr.  Prestwich  were  corroborated  by 


*  “Phil.  Trans.”  i860,  Pt.  II.  p.  277. 
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Mr,  Evans,  Mr.  Flower,  Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
Sir  C.  Lycll,  and  by  MM.  Lartet  and 
Christy,  and  Gaudry  in  France. 

The  occurrence  of  human  remains  are 
far  more  rare  in  caverns  or  other  deposits 
than  those  of  the  works  of  man,  and 
hence  every  additional  fact  is  worthy  of 
careful  examination. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  1824,*  discovered  in 
the  Paviland  Cave,  Glamorgan,  beneath  a 
shallow  covering  of  earth,  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  left  side  of  a  human  female  skeleton, 
which,  he  states,  was  clearly  not  coeval 
w’ith  the  antediluvian  bones  of  the  extinct 
species  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyaena, 
bear,  etc.,  found  there ;  but  that  this  ex¬ 
posed  and  solitary  cave  had,  at  some  time 
or  other,  been  the  scene  of  human  habi¬ 
tation,  not  only  from  the  charcoal  and 
fragments  of  recent  bone,  but  that  the 
ivory  rods  and  rings  in  contact  with  the 
skeleton  were  certainly  made  from  part  of 
the  antediluvian  tusks  that  lay  in  the  same 
cave.  Besides  the  skeleton  of  the  “  Red 
Lady  of  Paviland,”  human  bones  have 
been  found  by  Col.  Wood  in  the  “  Sprit- 
»ail-Tor”  cave,  and  in  the  ossiferous  fissure 
of  Mewslade,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Gower. 

Dr.  Schmerling,  however,  in  1833,  an¬ 
nounced  the  discovery,  in  the  Engi  and 
Engihoul  Caves  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Meuse,  of  the  bones  of  man,  associated 
with  those  of  recent  and  extinct  mammals 
— rhinoceros,  horse,  elephant,  bear,  hy¬ 
aena  ;  the  bones  were  indiscriminately  mix¬ 
ed  together,  and  the  cave  earth  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  subsequently  disturbed. 

M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  in  his  exhaustive 
essay  for  that  period  (1838)  on  “  Bone 
Caverns,”  cites  many  instances  of  the  co¬ 
occurrence  of  human  remains :  in  Amer¬ 
ica  (Kentucky)  with  the  megalonyx,  bear, 
deer,  and  bison;  in  Franconia  with  extinct 
species ;  in  France,  in  the  departments  of 
Lozbre,  Gard,  and  I'Aude. 

M.  E.  Lartet,  in  his  pajjer  on  “  The  Co¬ 
existence  of  Man  and  the  Great  Fossil 
Mammalia,”  published  in  the  “  Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,”  (Ser.  IV.  voL  xv. 
p.  178,)  after  his  examination  of  the  Au- 
rignac  Cave,  near  St.  Gaudens,  states  that, 
not  only  was  man  cotemporary  with  the 
mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  but,  like  the 
natives  of  Afirica  at  present,  used  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  that  the  hu¬ 
man  remains  are  of  ^eat  antiquity,  as 
they  were  associated  with  the  bison,  rein¬ 
deer,  megaceros,  hyaena,  and  l/rsus 
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/iTus,  the  latter,  according  to  M.  Lartet, 
being  the  earliest  which  disappeared  of 
the  group  of  the  great  mammalia,  and 
which  age — the  earliest  of  primitive  man 
— was  followed  successively  by  the  age  of 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  tlie  age  of 
the  reindeer,  and  the  age  of  the  aurochs. 

The  cavern  of  Bize  and  others,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Narbonne,  are  equally  remark¬ 
able  for  the  similar  association  of  man  with 
the  C/rsus  speletus,  Hyana  spelaa.  Rhino¬ 
ceros  tukorhinuSy  and  reindeer,  with  about 
sixteen  other  species,  of  which  the  bones 
of  the  ox,  deer,  and  horse  were  the  most 
numerous,  together  with  the  remains  of 
birds.  These  were  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Toumal  in  1827,  and  subsequently  by 
MM.  M.  de  Serres,  Christol,  l)umas,  P. 
Gervais,  and  Brinckmann,  the  latter  two 
authors  giving  an  account  of  their  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  “  Messager  du  Midi,”  (Mont¬ 
pellier,  1864,)  and  they  remark  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  reindeer  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  so  great  geological  antiquity,  al¬ 
though  still  remote,  but  that  the  climate  of 
central  and  southern  Eurojie  was  consi¬ 
derably  colder,  and  became  subsequently 
modified,  so  as  in  part  to  cause  the  retreat 
of  this  animal  to  the  northern  regions. 

In  the  bone  caves  of  Dordogne,  investi¬ 
gated  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Christy,  the 
most  abundant  animal  was  the  reindeer, 
which  evidently  formed  the  principal  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  of  the  cave-dwellers,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  af¬ 
ford  evidence  that  a  considerable  change 
of  climate  has  taken  place,  for  the  former 
animal  could  not  now  exist  in  the  south  of 
France.  “  These  caves  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  because,  so  far  at  least  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  present  state  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  they  belong  to  M.  Lartet’s  reindeer 
period,  and  tend,  therefore,  to  connect  the 
later,  or  polished-stone  age,  with  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  river  drifts  and  great  extinct 
mammalia,  a  period  about  which  we  had 
previously  very  little  information."t 

The  discovery,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  of  a  human  skeleton  in  one  of  the 
great  caverns  (Baouss^-rouss^)  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  frontier,  has  again  drawn  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  excited  much  public  curi¬ 
osity  at  Mentone  when  announced  in  “  Le 
Courtier  de  Menton,”  of  April  7,  with  a 
plate  of  “  Le  Troglodite  de  Menton,”  from 

*  “  Reliquiae  Diluvianae,"  p.  87. 

t  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  “  Prehistoric  Times,”  p . 
245- 
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which  journal  the  following  notes  are  ab¬ 
stracted.*  ITte  cave  is  one  of  a  series 
which  occur  in  a  compact  limestone,  and 
are  known  as  le$  grottes  des  rochef  rouges. 
The  caves  are  from  50  to  150  feet  from  the 
sea,  and  40  or  50  feet  above  it,  and  all 
open  to  the  south. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  E. 
Riviere,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
French  Government  to  examine  and  study 
the  palaeontology  and  prehistoric  period 
Liguria.  After  obtaining  an  immense  of 
quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  bears, 
gigantic  stags,  hyaenas,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  animals,  from  the  neighboring  quar¬ 
ries,  Dr.  Riviere  commenced  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  caverns.  The  cavern  above 
alluded  to  is  near  the  line  of  railroad  from 
Mentone  to  Vintimille,  and  the  skeleton 
was  found  beneath  a  layer  of  earth  sev¬ 
eral  yards  in  thickness,  and  is  in  a  very 
fine  and  remarkable  state  of  preservation, 
which  may  be  possibly  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  imbedded  and 
the  continued  dryness  of  the  spot  in  which 
it  was  placed.  The  skeleton,  which  is  that 
of  an  ordinary-sized  man,  is  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ribs,  which  have  been 
broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincum¬ 
bent  earth.  The  teeth  and  lower  jaw  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ;  the  skull 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  bones  in  being 
of  a  deep  brick-red  color,  and  the  part  of  it 
resting  on  the  ground  is  broken.  The 
legs  crossed  in  a  natural  position,  and  the 
arms  folded  near  the  head,  seem  to  infer 
that  the  man  to  whom  they  belonged  died 
in  his  sleep,  and  was  carefully  covered 
over  Avithout  disturbing  the  earth  beneath. 
A  great  number  of  small  shells,  similar  to 
those  living  in  the  adjacent  sea,  and  deer’s 
teeth,  all  pierced  with  a  hole,  were  close  to 
the  skull,  leading  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  either  twined  in  the  hair  or  formed 
part  of  a  head-dress.  Round  the  skeleton 
were  found  a  great  quantity  of  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  as  scrapers,  chisels,  and  axes,  and 
also  bone  needles;  the  form  of  the  latter 
seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  having 
been  rubbed  down  on  some  hard  sub¬ 
stance.  Associated  with  these  were  bones 
of  animals,  and,  among  others,  the  lower 
jaws  of  herbivora.  Behind  the  loins  there 
was  a  stone,  also  one  behind  the  head,  and 
between  the  latter  were  two  of  the  largest 

•  The  Plate  has  been  reproduced  from  the 
“Geological  Magazine”  for  June,  whose  Editors 
kindly  lent  it. 
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stone  implements  which  have  been  found 
in  these  caves. 

Mr.  M.  Moggridge,  who  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  locality,  and  has  visited 
the  cave,  has  kindly  furnished  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  as  most  important  in  reference 
to  the  skeleton  : 

1.  The  rock  in  which  the  cave  is  situat¬ 
ed  is  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  limestone,  which 
is  very  cavernous. 

2.  The  cave  is  narrow  and  lofty,  and 
deep. 

3.  The  floor  at  the  month  is  9  ft.  above 
the  bottom,  but  in  the  interior  the  depth 
is  much  greater. 

4.  No  remains  of  the  extinct  animals 
( Ursus  Spelaus,  etc.)  occur  above  the  skel¬ 
eton. 

5.  I  believe  it  was  a  case  of  interment — 
of  a  jjerson  of  some  consequence — of  the 
stone  age ;  not  early  in  that  period. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Nicholl,  who  has  also  exam¬ 
ined  the  cavern,  states :  “  To  my  mind 
the  skeleton  proves  clearly  a  case  of  buri¬ 
al  ;  the  stones  at  the  back  and  in  front  of 
it  showed  this  pretty  clearly,  for  they  were 
evidently  so  placed  by  design,  as  if  to 
roughly  mark  out  the  place  of  sepulture. 
M.  Rivifere  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of 
them,  for  he  had  removed  them  all  before 
the  skeleton  was  photographed.  If,  then, 
the  man  was  buried,  he  might  or  might 
not  have  been  co-existent  with  the  extinct 
animals  of  whose  bones  so  many  wefe 
found  in  the  cave  earth  in  which  the  skel¬ 
eton  was  interred.  But  close  by,  in  front 
of  the  cave  there  was,  as  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  to  me,  irresistible  evidence  that  man 
lived  in  those  caves  (there  are  four  or  five 
of  them)  at  the  same  time  that  animals 
now  extinct  were  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  For  in  front  of  the  cave  is  a  talus, 
formed  of  breccia  fallen  from  the  cliff 
above.  The  stones  forming  this  breccia 
are  as  sharp  and  angular  as  when  they  fell 
from  the  cliff,  and  they  are  cemented  by 
lime  and  iron  into  a  hard  conglomerate. 
In  this  conglomerate,  whilst  making  the 
railway  cutting  two  years  ago,  were  foimd 
numerous  implements  of  flint  —  knives, 
spear  and  arrow  heads,  and  cores  of  flints, 
from  which  these  had  been  broken  off,  also 
bones  of  animals  now  extinct,  and  bones 
of  animals  now  existing.  Now  as  the 
stones  forming  the  conglomerate  are  so 
very  sharp  and  angular,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
lying  where  they  first  fell,  and  that  the 
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bones  and  flints  amongst  them  are  also  ly-  characteristicweaponsor  implements;  such, 
ing  just  where  they  were  thrown  by  the  in-  for  instance,  as  the  human  skull  cited  by 
habitants  of  the  caves  above.”  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  as  having  been  found 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rivihre  will  no  doubt  in  a  ca^  at  the  head  of  Cheddar  Pass,  in 
lay  all  the  facts  before  us,  as  to  this  and  Somersetshire.  For  it  must  never  be  for- 
the  other  caves,  to  which  attention  had  gotten  that  the  occupation  of  caves  by  man 
been  drawn  by  M.  W.  De  Suiram,  in  1869,  is  not  confined  to  any  definite  period ;  and 
and  also  by  Dr.  Falconer,  who,  in  1858,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  discovery  of 
after  examming  at  Nice  the  brecciated  objects  of  human  workmanship  in  direct 
mass  of  human  bones  discovered  near  SL  association  with  the  remains  of  the  Pleis- 
Hospice,  visited  the  Rocco  Rosso  caverns  tocene  extinct  mammals,  their  contempo- 
near  Mentone,  which  had  previously  yield-  raneity  can  not  be  proved  without  careful 
ed  such  abundant  relics  of  long-continued  observation  of  the  circumstances  under 
human  occupation,  upon  the  exploration  which  they  occur,  even  if  then.  Another 
of  M.  Fran9ois  Forel.  jx)int  may  also  be  here  mentioned,  name- 

In  cormection  with  this  subject  Mr.  ly,  that  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  oc- 
John  Evans,  in  his  recent  work  on  “  An-  cupation  of  a  cavern  by  man,  and  also  by 
dent  Stone  Implements,”  June,  1872,  large  carnivores,  they  can  hardly  have  been 
states  that  the  difference  in  the  faunas  of  tenants  in  common,  but  the  one  must  have 
the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  periods  is  of  preceded  the  other,  or  possibly  the  occn- 
great  importance,  as  affording  some  guide  pation  by  each  may  have  alternated  more 
in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  human  re-  than  once. 

mains  when  found  in  caverns  without  any  [Popular  Science  Review. 
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The  portrait  of  Dr.  Dollinger  which  pre-  and  uneventful  course  of  a  German  divine 
faces  this  number  brings  our  readers  face  and  scholar,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  his 
to  face  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  studies,  whose  field  of  labor  is  the  lecture- 
the  many  remarkable  men  in  Germany  at  hall,  and  whose  home  is  his  library.  Dol- 
the  present  time — the  leader  of  the  “  Old  linger  is  such  a  scholar,  who  is  entirely 
Catholic  Movement,”  as  it  is  called,  and  given  to  his  books,  r>.,  the  books  he  reads, 
the  ablest  and  most  influential  opponent  of  and  the  books  he  writes.  The  record 
the  Papal  pretensions.  No  man  is  so  of  his  life  is  therefore  very  simple,  and  void 
much  dreaded  by  the  Ultramontanes  as  of  interesting  incidents, 
he ;  and  thne  is  none  probably  whose  de-  Ignaz  Dollinger  was  bom,  just  at  the 
struction  they  would  so  much  l^e  to  bring  close  of  the  last  century,  in  1799.  He  is 
about.  Excommunicated  for  refusing  to  therefore  as  old  as  the  German  Emperor, 
accept  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility  and  he  is  also  fully  as  vigorous.  He  lives 
promulgated  by  the  late  Council,  he  is,  by  on  the  principle  that  he  is  the  freest  man 
reason  of  his  great  abilities,  the  recognized  who  needs  the  lea.st,  and  lives  therefore  a 
leaderofthe  many  able  and  pious  Catholics  very  frugal  life.  He  neither  smokes  nor 
who  oppose  that  famous  dogma ;  and  the  takes  any  kind  of  beverage  except  water, 
hardest  blows  it  has  received  have  come  Hence  his  good  health  and  vigor  in  his 
from  his  pitiless  historical  analyses  of  its  old  age.  Being  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
genesis  and  development  through  the  cen-  he  had  in  his  early  days  to  overcome  great 
turies  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  has  been  obstacles,  in  order  to  finish  his  studies, 
truly  said  by  a  recent  writer,  that  while  But  he  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much 
Hyadnthe  is  the  heart  of  the  new  Refor-  that  he  found  among  his  teachers  good 
mation,  Dollinger  is  its  brain ;  and  it  can  fiiends,  who  assisted  him  in  his  course, 
hardly  be  that  a  movement  led  by  two  such  He  had  chosen  for  himself  the  way  of 
men  can  fail  of  a  profotmd  and  far-reaching  an  academical  teacher,  that  is  of  a  profes- 
influence  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  sor  of  the  University.  This  way  is  generally 
time.  very  hard  for  young  men,  but  Dollinger  en- 

'Phe  life  of  Dollinger  is  the  very  quiet  tered  it  and  advanced  so  fast,  that  he  soon 
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became  one  of  the  members  of  the  theolo¬ 
gical  faculty.  He  was  subsequently  made 
Professor  of  Church  History.  As  such  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  The 
students  flocked  to  Munich  from  all  parts 
of  Germany.  They  soon  found  out,  that 
he  was  a  superior  kind  of  scholar  and 
lecturer.  Many  pupils  in  all  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  still  cling  to  him  as  to  a  father  and 
friend. 

Dbllinger  has  written  many  works  of 
great  value.  We  mention  only  his  books 
on  Church  History,  his  book  on  the  Re¬ 
formation,  in  which  one  can  And,  among  a 
good  many  genuine  Catholic  ideas,  also 
signs  of  a  character  who  loves  truth  more 
than  Plato  and  more  than  the  Pope.  His 
greatest  and  grandest  work  is,  however,  a 
large  volume  which  bears  the  title  yuda- 
ism  and  Heathenism.  It  is  a  kind  of  his¬ 
tory  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ante-Chris- 
tian  era,  a  book  full  of  the  most  profound 
and  most  comprehensive  learning. 

When  Dollinger  had  been  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  Bishop  Scherr,  all  the  professors 
of  the  University  of  Munich  (with  the  ex¬ 


ception  of  three  professors  of  theology) 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  the  rec¬ 
torship  of  the  University,  which  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  a  man  can  attain  in 
Germany.  The  young  King  Louis  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  who  loves  and  honors  Dollinger  as 
the  teacher  of  his  late  father.  King  Max, 
and  as  his  own  instructor,  did  not  care  for 
the  excommunication,  but  indorsed  and 
confirmed  Dr.  Dollinger  as  rector  of  the 
University  of  Munich. 

As  such  he  delivered  lately  a  series  of 
very  interesting  lectures  on  the  histor)'  of 
the  divisions  of  the  church  and  the  way  of 
a  future  reunion.  Large  crowds  of  p>eo- 
ple  attended  these  lectures  of  the  excom¬ 
municated  Doctor  and  enjoyed  them  very 
much.  He  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Europe  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  it  depends  very  much  upon 
his  course  of  action  during  the  next  few 
years,  whether  Germany  shall  be  the  arena 
of  a  new  Reformation  hardly  less  impor¬ 
tant  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  that  which  Martin  Luther  led 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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JUBii.EE  Days.  Boston:  J.  R.  Osj^wnt  &•  Co. 

“Jrfbilee  Days”  was  a  little  four  page  sheet 
giving  an  illustrated  daily  record  of  the  humor¬ 
ous  features  of  the  World’s  Pe.ace  Jubilee  lately 
held  in  Boston,  publishe<l  by  Messrs.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  since  issued  in  book  form.  Though  con¬ 
fined  to  a  very  limited  field,  it  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  successful  effort  at  humorous  journalism 
that  we  have  yet  had  in  this  country,  and  seems 
to  prove  that  notwithstanding  the  many  failures 
there  is  ample  material  among  us  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  first-rate  comic  paper.  Punch,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  seldom  presented  a  neater  compound 
of  pure  fun  and  satire  than  the  following  sketch 
of  “  Our  Bouquet  of  Contributors,”  which  we 
take  from  the  number  for  June  27  : 

“Emulous of  Mr.  Gilmore’s  success  in  assem¬ 
bling  a  bouquet  of  the  sweetest  singers  out  of  his 
sweet  twenty  thousand,  we  have  plucked  from  our 
vast  literary  field  a  nosegay  of  contributors,  whom 
we  employ  upon  occasions  when  we  wish  most  to 
ravish  the  mind  of  the  constant  reader.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  Mr.  Iloppin’s  ptencil,  we  propose  to  sketch 
such  of  their  traits  and  characteristics,  as  we  deem 
worthy  of  general  knowledge. 

“Our  statistician  is  a  young  gentleman  of 
fashion,  a  member  of  the  Somerset  Club,  and  a 
scion  of  the  oldest  and  most  select  families  in 
Boston.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  little  genteel  re¬ 
laxation,  he  obligingly  offered  to  form  some  idea 


of,  the  glascr  of  lager-bier  necessary  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  piece  of  High  German  music,  and 
of  blocks  of  sponge-cake  for  the  execution  of  the 
‘Star  Spangled  Banner.’  lie  has  not  yet  form¬ 
ed  the  idea,  but  in  the  meantime  he  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  our  enterprise.  .  .  . 

“  Our  poet,  whom  we  employed  at  a  handsome 
salary,  to  refrain  from  sending  us  any  thing  dur¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  our  little  paper,  is  a  man 
turned  of  sixty,  fat,  bald,  and  with  a  waxed  grey 
mustache  of  deceptive  truculence.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  been  dismissed  for  inability  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  has  been  engag¬ 
ed,  we  believe,  to  write  the  haughty  and  high¬ 
born  literary  criticisms  in  the  New-  York  Nation. 

“  Our  subtle  humorist  is  the  well-kaown  author 
of  *  Innocents  Abhorred,’  ‘  Story  of  a  Mad 
Boy,’  ‘  Maunderings,’  ‘  My  Summer  in  a  (Dol¬ 
ly)  V’arden,’  ‘  Suburban  Wretches,’  ‘  Bits  of 
Babble,’  ‘Toughing  It,’  ‘Wriggles’  and  other 
California  pieces,  ‘  Postilion  Bays,’  and  the  se¬ 
rious  articles  in  the  New-V’ork  papers.  He  is  the 
Charles  Lamb  of  America,  and  contributes  to  the 
Jubilee  Days  all  the  jokes  whose  point  is  so  fine 
you  can  not  see  it. 

“Our  fashion  reporter  is  a  reformed  negro- 
minstrel.  By  our  express  permission  he  writes 
the  New-York  editorials  on  the  Jubilee,  when  not 
sober.  At  other  times  he  is  engaged  exclusively 
on  this  paper.  It  is  to  his  graphic  pen  that  the 
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reader  owes  those  studies  of  dress  which  every  day 
adorn  our  pi^es.  His  old  professional  tendency 
to  ask  conundrums  is  carefully  repressed.  We 
have  destroyed  innumerable  slips  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  got  as  far  as  ‘Julius,  can  you  tell 
me" - 

“  A  Harvard  professor  presides  over  the  de¬ 
partment  of  puns  and  foreign  languages. 

“‘Etc,’  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents,’  and 
‘  Notes  and  Queries,’  are  written  by  a  venerable 
oxygenarian,  who  ought  to  have  been  dead  some 
years  ago. 

“The  advertisements  are  done  by  several 
hands,  including  Mr.  Secretary  Fish,  (adv.  of 
Fairbanks’  Scales,)  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  (adv.  of 
window-shades,)  Gen.  Grant,  (adv.  of  Prize  Gift 
Package,)  and  Mr.  Greeley,  (sp>ecial  notice  of 
New-York  Tribune.)" 

The  other  editorial  matter  was  in  the  same 
vein  of  gay,  sprightly,  and  often  witty,  badinage, 
and  was  almost  equally  excellent ;  but  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  paper  were  the  illustrations 
by  Augustus  J.  Hoppin.  These  are  marvelously 
good,  both  in  design  and  execution,  considering 
that  they  were  thrown  off  from  day  to  day  as  the 
J  ubilee  progressed,  and  they  were  engraved  by  a 
a  new  chemical  process,  which  is  described  in 
our.\rt  department  If  these  pictures  are  a  fair 
specimen  of  its  work,  this  process  would  seem  to 
have  removed  the  great  mechanical  obstacle  to 
the  production  of  an  illustrated  daily  journal.  And 
the  yuhilee  Days  seems  to  prove  equally  well  that 
in  Boston  at  least  there  is  enough  editorial  and 
artistic  talent  to  compel  success  should  the  enter¬ 
prise  ever  be  undertaken,  as  we  hope  it  will  be. 

The  Church  Hymn  Book,  with  tunes  for  the 

Worsh^  of  God.  New-York :  Ivison,  Blake- 

man,  TayUhr  Co. 

Within  a  few  years  past  many  hymn  and  tune 
books  have  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Each 
seemed  to  be  the  rival  of  its  predecessor.  Each 
has  claimed  to  be  an  improvement  upon  every 
other.  Each  rompiler  has  endeavored  to  make 
his  book  acceptable  to  the  whole  community.  But 
each  has  failed  in  some  essential  features.  Not 
one  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  although  con¬ 
taining  many  excellences.  Yet  all  have  rendered 
the  fact  more  obvious  that  a  real  want  existed 
which  none  of  them  succeeded  fully  in  meeting. 

But  we  trust  it  will  be  met  now  by  the  “  Church 
Hymn  Book’’  just  issued.  It  is  compiled  by  Rev. 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  and  is  well  calculated 
to  supply  the  want  which  has  been  so  long  and 
so  deeply  felt.  It  will  at  least  come  nearer  to 
it  than  any  work  we  have  seen.  If  it  is  not 
perfect,  it  has  certainly  reached  a  much  higher 
point  of  excellence  than  any  that  have  gone  before 
it ;  so  high  that,  with  our  present  state  of  hymnol- 
ogy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  it.  This  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  who  will  examine  it  crit¬ 
ically  from  beginning  to  end.  It  will  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny,  and  if  it  has  faults  it  is  not  easy 
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to  find  them.  The  whole  work  shows  immense 
research,  careful  discrimination,  sound  judgment, 
and  refined  taste.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim 
of  the  compiler  to  collect  the  choicest  specimens 
of  sacred  p>oetry  that  could  be  found,  and  so  far 
as  possible  exclude  every  defect.  It  contains  1464 
hymns,  and  music  on  the  same  page,  together 
with  chants  and  doxologies,  and  copious  indexes 
of  subjects,  texts,  hymns,  and  tunes,  all  included 
in  a  handsome  i2mo  of  585  pages. 

This  collection  embraces  nearly  all  our  most 
familiar  hymns,  from  Newton,  Montgomery,  and 
Wesley,  and  about  three  hundred  other  authors, 
as  well  as  many  selections  from  Watts  and  Dod¬ 
dridge.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  respect  to 
the  purity  of  the  text,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  in  determining  both  the  authorship  and 
the  date  of  each  production.  The  original  form 
of  the  hymn,  as  written  by  the  author,  has  been 
generally  preserved;  and  equal  care  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  hymns  to  the  most  appropriate 
tunes.  This  volume  is  a  gem  of  poetry  and 
music ;  its  compilef  has  made  hymnology  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  for  many  years,  and  justly  does  he 
claim  that  no  other  compilation  can  compare  with 
this  in  the  number,  variety,  availability,  and  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  its  tunes. 

More  than  two  thousand  hymns  were  at  first 
gathered  from  all  the  best  sources,  and  carefully 
examined  and  compared,  and  one  after  another 
rejected  till  they  were  cut  down  to  the  present 
number.  Without  this  process  of  elimination  it 
would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  have 
produced  such  a  symmetrical  and  uniformly  excel¬ 
lent  embodiment  of  sacred  songs.  ^ 

The  intrinsic  merits  of  this  compilation,  then, 
may  be  estimated  by  the  well-known  accuracy, 
skill,  and  taste  of  the  compiler,  the  systematic 
method  he  adopted  in  its  construction,  the  im¬ 
mense  labor  and  patience  he  has  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  public  worship. 
We  rejoice  that  we  have  now  such  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  hymnology  composed  of  so  many  grand 
old  lyrics  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
the  past,  together  with  the  most  devout  effusions 
of  later  poets.  It  will  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  shaping  the  theology,  and  elevating  the  piety, 
and  enriching  the  experience  of  Christians  wher¬ 
ever  it  shall  be  adopted  as  a  book  of  praise. 

Christina  North.  By  E.  M.  Archer.  New- 

York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

“Christina  North”  is  emphatically  a  novel  of 
the  pathetic  school,  and  we  venture  to  say  there 
are  very  few  even  of  the  most  callous  of  novel 
readers  who  will  fail  to  be  moved  to  tears  at  its 
close.  Unlike  most  of  the  not  very  inspiring 
school  to  which  it  belongs,  however,  it  is  not 
tearful  only,  nor  written  with  the  sole  object  of 
storming  the  emotions.  Christina,  it  is  true,  dies 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
death  are  unnecessarily  painful,  but  the  melancholy 
sentiments,  the  funer^  surroundings,  and  all 
the  customary  mechanism  of  the  broken-hearted 
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tribe  are  dispensed  with,  and  she  dies  with  digni¬ 
ty  and  genuine  pathos. 

Being  a  first  work,  as  w'e  take  it  to  be,  “  Chris¬ 
tina  North”  is  a  highly  creditable  effort,  and  gives 
promise  of  good  work  in  the  future  from  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  story,  which  is  unexaggerated  and 
free  from  affectation  of  any  kind,  is  told  with  a 
simplicity  and  quiet  force  which  might  well  be 
studied  by  l)etter  known  and  more  experienced 
writers,  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are 
sympathetic  and  vivid,  and  the  character-drawing 
is  good  and  rather  original  in  kind.  Christina 
herself  is  too  intense,  and  suffers  perhaps  from 
the  too  elaborate  attentions  of  the  author ;  but 
Captain  Cleasby  and  his  sister  are  genuine  crea¬ 
tions,  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
them  elsewhere.  The  Curate,  too,  and  the  inva¬ 
lid  grandfather  are  true  to  nature  and  artistically 
presented,  and  there  is  hardly  a  point  at  which 
the  story  touches  the  dead  level  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  novel.  It  is  too  sad,  and  its  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  is  too  confined  and  concentrated ;  but  it 
has  many  and  decided  merits,  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  author  will  make  a  place  for  herself  in 
contemporary  fiction. 

The  Dickens  Dictionary.  By  Gilbert  A. 

Pierce,  with  additions  by  William  A.  Wheeler. 

Boston  :  Osgood  6^  Co. 

Every  reader  of  Dickens,  and  especially  every 
possessor  of  his  works,  will  desire  to  own  this 
Dictionary  which  renders  the  overflowing  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  great  novelist  as  accessible  and  easily 
obtained  as  the  every-day  words  of  our  vocabu¬ 
lary.  How  vast  and  varied  this  richness  is  one 
realizes  anew  in  looking  over  the  long  catalogue 
of  characters  from  Dickens’s  works,  which  reads 
like  a  special  directory  containing  the  names  only 
of  our  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances.  The 
method  of  classification  adopted  is  excellent,  and 
the  work  of  compilation  has  been  performed  with 
conscientious  completeness  and  accuracy.  That 
the  public  will  reward  the  labor  may  be  assumed 
as  certain  ;  but  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Wheeler  must 
be  specially  gratified  at  the  conviction  that  their 
work  will  do  much  to  consoUdate  and  perpietuate 
the  fame  of  the  great  writer,  the  very  prodigality 
of  whose  stores  bewilders  the  general  reader, 
while  much  escapes  the  most  diligent. 

“The  Spy”  and  “The  Pilot,”  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  new  library  edition  of  Cooper’s  nov¬ 
els,  now  publishing  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  have  just 
made  their  appearance.  They  are  neat  i6mo.  in 
size,  handsomely  printed,  (though  on  rather  poor 
pa{>er,)  and  tastefully  bound.  It  is  not  really 
the  “  library  edition”  which  admirers  of  Cooper 
will  want  to  place  upon  their  shelves,  but  the 
price  is  so  very  low  that  it  ought  to  secure  a  new 
hold  upon  the  present  generation  of  readers  for 
the  most  thoroughly  national  of  American  novel¬ 
ists. 
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Strychnia  and  Blindness. — ^The  paragraph 
on  the  use  of  strychnia  for  affections  of  the  sight, 
published  in  our  July  number,  has  elicited  so 
many  inquiries,  that  we  return  to  the  subject  here 
with  further  particulars.  Attention  was  first  at¬ 
tracted  by  Professor  Nagel’s  (of  Tubingen)  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  which  appeared  in  the  Ceniralblatt 
{a  German  periodical)  during  1871.  In  those 
cases  it  was  shown  that,  by  the  injection  of  sulphate 
of  strychnia  under  the  skin,  surprising  effects  had 
been  produced,  and  that  functional  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  optic  nerve  had  been  relieved 
quickly  and  permanently.  In  many  of  the  cases, 
improvement  in  vision  appeared  to  follow  upon  the 
very  first  dose  of  the  remedy  ;  and  in  a  few  cases 
of  functional  derangement,  the  complete  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight  was  established  after  three  or  four 
doses  of  the  strychnia  administered  under  the 
skin  ;  but  the  whole  quantity  was  not  more  than 
a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain. 

Dr.  Chisholm,  Clinical  Professor  of  Eye  and 
Ear  Diseases  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  at 
Baltimore,  heard  of  these  cures,  and  though  he 
had  himself  relieved  infirmity  of  sight  by  the  use 
of  strychnia,  he  thought  it  “  nearly  as  possible  to 
metamorphose  old  age  into  youth  as  to  give  sight 
in  cases  of  nerve  atrophy.”  However,  he  tried 
the  remedy  on  the  naval  captain  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  above  referred  to,  and  with  complete 
success,  although  his  case  had  previously  been 
dismissed  as  incurable.  Some  other  cases  were 
of  that  peculiar  imperfection  of  sight  known  as 
“  night-blindness,”  extending  in  one  instance 
over  a  pieriod  of  seven  months.  On  this  case.  Dr. 
Chisholm  remarks :  “  Notwithstanding  a  long 
and  carefully  instituted  treatment  by  other  physi¬ 
cians,  the  patient  remained  so  absolutely  blind 
after  nightfall  that  he  could  not  detect  even  a 
gaslight  in  full  blaze.  After  a  few  doses  of  the 
sulphate  of  strychnia  injected  under  the  skin  of 
the  arm,  night-vision  was  so  perfectly  restored, 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  patient  could  read 
a  newspaper  by  the  gas,  when  a  few  nights  pre¬ 
viously  he  could  not  see  even  the  light  itself.” 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Dr.  Chisholm’s 
statements,  he  has  not  failed  to  afford  relief  in  a 
single  instance.  His  cure  of  the  naval  captain 
was  not  less  wonderful  than  the  cases  reported 
by  Professor  Nagel ;  and  after  this  the  doctor  re¬ 
marks  :  “  In  testing  the  use  of  strychnia  in  other 
cases  of  optic  nerve  atrophy,  the  effects  seem 
nearly  instantaneous  upon  the  injection  of  the 
fluid  under  the  skin.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  patient  experienced  the  brightening  of  the 
light  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  In  one  instance, 
in  which  one  fortieth  of  a  grain  in  solution  was 
accidentally  thrown  into  a  vein,  the  sensations  of 
light,  and  a  feeling  of  muscular  twitchings,  were 
apparently  simultaneous  with  the  emptying  of  the 
syringe.  I  commence  usually  with  one  sixtieth  of  a 
grain,  which  I  gradually  increase  to  one  thirtieta< 
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twice  a  day,  in  no  case  exceeding  this  last 
amount.”  The  professor  at  Tubingen  injects 
under  the  skin  of  the  temple,  but  Dr.  Chis¬ 
holm  prefers  to  inject  in  the  arm  ;  and  we  close 
our  notice  with  his  concluding  words :  “  This 
treatment  has  now  been  tried  in  many  cases,  do¬ 
ing  harm  to  none,  and  benefiting  all  more  or  less. 
In  functional  disturbances,  the  relief  is  very 
prompt ;  in  organic  troubles  of  the  retina  and  op¬ 
tic  nerve,  results  show  themselves  more  slowly. 
So  far,  my  experience  in  the  hypodermic  (under¬ 
skin)  use  of  strychnia,  enables  me  to  indorse  the 
statement  of  the  wonderful  effects  secured  by 
Professor  Nagel ;  and  I  can  recommend  to  the 
profession  strychnia,  hypodermically  used,  as  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  many  cases  of  nerve- 
blindness.” 

Proper  Motions  of  the  Stars. — Dr.  Hug¬ 
gins  has  been  able  to  continue  his  researches  in¬ 
to  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  sight.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  telescope  he  formerly  used  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  light-gathering  power  to  deal  with 
any  star  except  Sirius.  The  instrument  Dr. 
Huggins  is  now  using  has  a  light-gathering  pow¬ 
er  four  times  as  great.  The  first  fruits  of  its  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  line  of  research  confirm  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  the  anticipations  as  well  as 
the  theories  of  Mr.  Proctor.  Dr.  Huggins  finds 
that  certain  stars  are  moving  as  if  in  systems  or 
families,  since  they  possess  a  common  motion 
either  of  recess  or  approach.  Among  such  in¬ 
stances  may  be  mentioned  one  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  kind.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Proctor,  nearly  three  years  ago,  announced  that 
the  five  stars  /3,  y,  6,  e,  and  f  Ursi  Majoris,  as 
well  as  Alcor  close  by  C,  and  the  telescopic  com¬ 
panion  of  are  moving  in  a  common  direction  ; 
and  at  a  lecture  delivered  in  May,  1870,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Proctor  expressed  his 
conviction  that  whenever  Dr.  Huggins  applied 
the  spectroscopic  method  to  these  stars,  he  would 
find  that  they  are  either  all  receding  or  all  ap¬ 
proaching.  Many,  unaware  of  the  evidence  on 
which  this  conviction  was  based,  considered  so 
definite  a  prediction  altogether  unwise.  It  has, 
however,  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  event, 
since  Dr.  Huggins  finds  these  five  stars  to  be  all 
receding  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  miles  per  sec¬ 
ond.  On  the  other  hand,  the  star  f,  which  Proc¬ 
tor  had  indicated  as  not  belonging  to  the  set,  is 
found  to  have  a  spectrum  differing  in  character 
from  that  common  to  the  five  stars,  and  though 
receding,  has  a  different  rate.  The  star  a,  also, 
as  marked  by  Mr.  Proctor  distinct  from  the  rest, 
is  found  to  have  a  totally  different  spectrum,  and 
to  be  approaching.  Thus,  the  prediction  referred 
to  has  been  more  than  fulfilled  ;  it  has  been  found 
not  merely  that  all  the  stars  of  the  set  are  reced¬ 
ing  at  the  same  rate,  but  that  other  stars  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  set  are  not  moving  in  the  same  way, 
and  are  furthermore  distinguished  by  spectral 


differences  from  the  membersjof  the  drifting-star 
family. — Popular  Scitnce  Revitw. 

The  Work  ok  an  Ignoramus. — One  of  the 
leading  scientific  journals  abroad  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  concerning  one  of  the  most 
discreditable  incidents  connected  with  the  King 
rule  in  this  city : 

Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins’s  efforts  in  New- 
York  have,  we  regret  to  learn,  been  completely 
overthrown  by  an  ignorant  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  Museum.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
made  of  him,  Mr.  Hawkins  says  that  all  he  had 
done  during  twenty-one  months  to  restore  the 
skeletons  of  the  extinct  animals  of  America,  (of 
the  Hadrosaurus,  and  the  other  gigantic  animal, 
which  was  thirty-nine  feet  long,)  was  destroyed 
by  order  of  Mr.  Henry  Hilton,  on  May  3,  with 
sledge-hammer,  and  carted  away  to  Mount  St. 
Vincent,  where  the  remains  were  buried  several 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  preparatory  sketches 
of  other  animals,  including  a  mammoth  and  a 
mastodon,  and  the  molds  and  sketch-models,  were 
destroyed.  Mr.  Hilton  did  this,  said  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins,  out  of  ignorance,  just  as  he  had  a  coat  of 
white  point  put  on  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  which 
Mr.  Peter  Coop>er  had  presented  to  the  Museum, 
and  just  as  he  had  a  bronze  statue  painted  white. 
Mr.  Hilton  told  the  celebrated  naturalist  who  had 
come  from  England  to  undertake  the  work,  that 
he  should  not  bother  himself  with  “dead  ani¬ 
mals  that  there  was  plenty  to  do  among  the 
living.  This  illustrates  the  pwlicy  of  having  such 
men  as  Hilton  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  departments  of  the  City  government. 
When  the  skeletons  were  dug  up  again,  by  order 
of  Colonel  Stebbins,  they  were  found  broken  in 
thousands  of  pieces.  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  .Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  when  he  heard  of  this  piece  of 
barbarism,  would  not  believe  it.  “Why,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  1  would  have  poid  them  a  good  price 
for  it.”  Mr.  Hilton,  however,  preferred  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  work  of  the  naturalist,  which  had  cost 
the  city  at  least  $12,000. 

Purifying  Sick-Chambers. — The  difficulty 
of  purifying  a  sick-chamber  is  known  in  many 
quarters  by  painful  exp>erience,  esi>ecially  in  cases 
of  lunacy  or  epilepsy,  which  diffuse  smells  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind,  that  cling  to  the  rooms 
for  months,  and  even  come  back  after  vigorous 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  them.  Dr.  B.  W.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  F.R.S.,  has  shown  in  a  recent  lecture 
how  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome.  He  dis¬ 
solves  iodine  in  the  chemical  preporation  known 
as  amyl  hydride,  and  in  the  liquid  thus  produced, 
he  soaks  pieces  of  filter-pap)er,  and  when  these 
are  dry,  he  lays  three  or  four  about  the  room, 
and  the  chemical  action  that  then  takes  place  puri¬ 
fies  the  air.  If  the  smell  of  iodine  is  pierceptible 
in  the  room,  that  is  a  proof  that  the  work  of  puri¬ 
fication  is  still  going  on ;  and  this  may  be  accel¬ 
erated  by  burning  one  of  the  little  sheets  of  paper 
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from  time  to  time.  After  infectious  diseases,  a 
room  m.ay  be  more  effectually  purified  by  damp¬ 
ing  it  with  the  liquid  in  showers  of  spray.  In¬ 
struments  which  will  send  forth  a  shower  of 
spray  may  be  bought  at  the  makers  of  chemical 
apparatus.  The  room  should  be  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried,  and  then  moistened  in  every 
part  with  the  liquid,  of  which  one  ounce  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  four  feet  of  wall,  floor,  or  ceiling;  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  doors  and  windows 
are  kept  close  shut  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation.  During  this  time,  also,  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  a  lighted  candle  into  the  room  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  forbidden.  While  the  room  is  drying,  a 
volatile  vapor  rises  from  the  layer  of  liquid,  and, 
by  mere  contact,  rapidly  destroys  the  offensive 
and  hurtful  organic  matters  lurking  therein.  “  Ily 
this  simple  method,”  says  Dr.  Richardson,  “  the 
most  persistent  and  offensive  odor  in  rooms  that 
have  been  occupied  by  the  sick  may  be  more 
speedily  purified  than  perhaps  by  any  other  known 
method.” 

The  Engusii  Coal  Supply. — Professor  Ram¬ 
say,  E. R.S.,  who,  since  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s 
decease,  has  become  Director-general  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  has  recently  made  public  state¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  future  supplies  of  coal  which 
will  comfort  all  those  worthy  people  who  fearetl 
that  our  grandchildren  would  have  nothing  to 
burn.  We  have  from  time  to  time  informed  our 
readers  of  the  geological  speculations  put  forward 
to  show  that  abundant  deptosits  of  coal  are  lying 
ready  for  use  below  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and 
the  strata  known  to  geologists  as  Permian,  and 
now  Professor  Ramsay  enlarges  their  scope,  and 
lends  them  the  weight  of  his  authority.  In  the 
South  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  ^stricts,  he 
says  there  are  ten  thousand  million  tons  of  coal 
“existing  at  a  workable  depth  beyond  the  present 
limits.”  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  million  tons  underlie  the  present  Warwick¬ 
shire  coal-field,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  millions,  the  Leicestershire  field.  After 
this,  all  people  who  love  a  good  fire  may  cease  to 
be  apprehensive  about  lack  of  coal,  and  smelters 
of  iron  and  other  metals  may  look  forward  to 
doing  (literally)  a  roaring  trade  for  ages  to  come. 
Of  course  the  mines  will  have  to  be  as  deep  again 
as  they  are  at  present,  and  difficulties  wilt  increase ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  overcome 
by  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.  It  is  safe, 
however,  to  predict  that  posterity  will  ptay  a  much 
higher  price  fdr  their  coat  than  the  present  gene¬ 
ration. — Chambert's  yournal. 

A  New  Pile-Driver. — Among  mechanical 
novelties  recently  brought  out  is  a  “  gunpowder 
pile  driver,”  which  drives  in  piles  more  rapidly 
than  by  any  other  method,  and  does  not  require 
any  hoop  or  protection  round  the  top  of  the  pile. 
A  notion  of  the  contrivance  and  its  op>eration  may 
p)erhaps  be  gathered  from  a  brief  description. 
Tall  hoisting  timt>ers,  as  usual  in  pile-drivers,  are 


fitted  up ;  the  pile  is  set  in  place  by  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  :  a  gun  weighing  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  p>ounds  with  a  six-inch  bore  is  lowered,  and 
made  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  pile.  The  muzzle 
p>oints  upward,  and  the  breech  being  dished  or 
recessed,  covers  the  top  of  the  p>ile  as  a  cap. 
Above  the  gun  is  susp>ende(l  the  ram,  with  a  pis¬ 
ton  projecting  downward  that  fits  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  All  l)eing  ready,  a  cartridge  is  droppied 
into  the  gun  ;  the  ram  is  released,  and  descends, 
the  piston  plunges  into  the  gun,  compressing  the 
air,  and  fires  the  cartridge.  A  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosion  follows ;  up  flies  the  ram,  and  is  caught 
in  the  break,  and  with  the  recoil  of  the  gun  down 
goes  the  pile.  This  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  a  very  clever  way  of  utilizing  the  force  of  fired 
gunpowder.  Tried  for  the  first  time,  and  by  inex¬ 
perienced  hands,  in  constructing  a  pier  near  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  it  drove  piles  ten  inches  in  diameter  to 
a  depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet  with  five  blows,  and 
with  an  expenditure  of  eight  ounces  of  gunpowder 
for  each  pile. 

A  Useful  Invention. — An  alteration  in  a 
steam-engine  which  saves  fuel  and  improves  the 
vacuum  could  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable.  It 
occurre<l  to  Mr.  R.  Edge,  of  Dean  Mills,  near 
Bolton,  that  if  he  connected  each  end  of  his  hori¬ 
zontal  air-pump  with  the  upper  part  of  his  con¬ 
denser,  by  a  pipe  fitted  with  a  valve,  the  pump 
would,  while  working,  draw  air  from  the  con¬ 
denser  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  tried, 
and  succeeded.  By  improving  the  vacuum,  the 
consumption  of  coal  is  diminished,  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  this  particular  is  said  to  be  beyond  expec¬ 
tation  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
many  engines  in  Lancashire  have  been  fitterl  with 
the  additional  pipe,  as  above  described.  It  may 
be  applied  also  to  vertical  air-pumps,  but  not  with 
so  large  an  amount  of  economy  ia  the  result.  We 
have  the  more  pleasure  in  making  this  invention 
known,  as  the  inventor,  instead  of  taking  out  a 
patent,  has  presented  it  freely  to  the  public. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 

The  Great  Public  Aquarium  at  Naples. — 
An  account  of  this  immense  undertaking  is  given 
by  a  contemporary,  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to 
have  a  place  in  our  columns.  The  building, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Anton  Dohrn, 
is  rectangular,  measuring  100  ft.  by  70  ft.,  with 
a  height  of  40  ft.,  and  is  200  ft.  from  the  sea. 
The  lower  part  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  tanks  of 
the  great  aquarium,  to  lie  opened  to  the  public  ; 
and  the  upper  will  contain  24  rooms  for  laborato¬ 
ries,  a  library  and  collections,  with  lodging  rooms 
for  three  or  four  zoologists.  There  will  be  53 
tanks  in  the  lower  story,  one  of  them  32  fl.  long, 
10  broad,  and  3}^  deep  ;  another  26  ft.  long,  and 
twenty-six  3  ft.  by  3^  ft.  The  tanks  throughout 
are  furnished  with  a  continuous  current  of  sea¬ 
water.  Upstairs,  the  library  room  is  large  enough 
to  hold  25,000  volumes.  The  principal  laboratory 
room  will  contain  20  to  30  tanks  of  different 
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sizes ;  and  besides,  there  are  private  laboratories 
for  the  chief  zoologist  and  the  first  assistant,  and 
other  small  laboratory  rooms,  and  rooms  for  col¬ 
lections. 

A  Galvanic  Probe.  —  An  instrument  has 
been  invented  which  will  be  very  serviceable  in 
surgery,  especially  in  cases  when  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  whether  a  bullet  has  lodged  in  a  wound 
or  not  It  may  be  described  as  a  galvanic  probe : 
the  operator  passes  it  into  the  wound,  watching, 
all  the  while,  the  needle  of  a  small  galvanometer 
which  is  attached  to  the  instrument,  and  no  sooner 
does  the  end  of  the  probe  touch  the  bullet,  than  a 
movement  of  the  needle  indicates  the  fact.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  means  toward  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  ;  for  cures  are  often  retarded  by  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  a  bullet  is  actually  in  the 
wound  or  not.  Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  a  memorable  instance  :  when  Garibaldi 
was  wounded,  an  eminent  English  surgeon  trav¬ 
eled  to  Italy  and  declared  there  was  no  bullet  in 
the  wound,  from  which  a  bullet  was  afterward 
extracted  by  the  famous  Nelaton — a  Frenchman. 
A  recommendation  of  this  new  galvanic  probe  is, 
that  it  is  so  small  and  light  as  to  be  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket. 

ART. 

Musical  Flames. — An  improvement  in  Bar¬ 
ry’s  singing  flame  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Geyer,  and  is  described  by  him  in  “  Silliman’s 
American  Journal.”  He  states  that  a  simple  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  apparatus  described  by  Barry  last 
year  has  given  him  a  flame  which,  by  slight  regu¬ 
lation,  may  be  made  either  :  (i)  a  sensitive  flame 
merely ;  that  is,  a  flame  which  is  depressed  and 
rendered  non-luminous  by  external  noises,  but 
which  does  not  sing;  (2)  a  continuously  singing 
flame,  not  disturbed  by  outward  noises ;  (3)  a 
sensitive  flame,  which  only  sounds  while  disturb¬ 
ed  ;  or  (4)  a  flame  that  sings  continuously,  except 
when  agitated  by  external  sounds.  The  last  two 
results,  so  far  as  is  known  to  him,  are  novel.  To 
produce  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  Barry’s 
flame  with  a  moderately  large  tube,  resting  it 
loosely  on  the  gauze.  A  luminous  flame  six  to 
eight  inches  long  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  very 
sensitive,  especially  to  high  and  sharp  sounds.  If 
now  the  gauze  and  tube  be  raised,  the  flame  grad¬ 
ually  shortens  and  appears  less  luminous,  until  at 
last  it  becomes  violently  agitated,  and  sings  with 
a  loud  uniform  tone,  which  may  be  maintained  for 
any  length  of  time.  Under  these  conditions,  ex¬ 
ternal  sounds  have  no  effect  upon  it.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  musical  flame  is  product  by  lowering  the 
gaiue,  until  the  singing  just  ceases.  It  is  in  this 
position  that  the  flame  is  most  remarkable.  At 
the  slightest  sharp  sound,  it  instantly  sings,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  disturbing  cause 
exists,  bat  stopping  at  once  with  it.  So  quick  are 
the  responses,  that  by  rapping  the  time  of  a  tune, 


or  whistling  or  playing  it,  provided  the  tones  are 
high  enough,  the  flame  faithfully  sounds  at  every 
note.  By  slightly  raising  or  lowering  the  jet,  the 
flame  can  be  made  less  or  more  sensitive,  so  that 
a  hiss  in  any  part  of  the  room,  the  rattling  of  keys 
even  in  the  pocket,  turning  on  the  water  at  the 
hydrant,  folding  up  a  piece  of  paper,  or  even  mov¬ 
ing  the  hand  over  the  table,  will  excite  the  sound. 
On  pronouncing  the  word  “sensitive,”  it  sings 
twice ;  and  in  general  it  will  interrupt  the  sjieaker 
at  almost  every  “  s”  or  other  hissing  sound. 

Equestrian  Sculpture. — Equestrian  statues 
— usually  employed  in  modern  times  to  honor,  or 
attempt  to  honor,  the  memory  of  great  soldiers  or 
monarchs — were  often  erected  by  the  Greeks,  and 
are  recommended  by  their  example.  But  they 
can  not,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  art.  There 
are  no  animals,  except  men,  of  which  the  forms 
are  beautiful  enough  to  be  fit  subjects  for  sculp¬ 
ture,  though  excellently  well  adapted  for  carving 
on  a  small  scale.  The  specimens  of  equestrian 
sculpture  erected  in  London  and  throughout  the 
British  Isles  in  commemoration  of  Kings  and 
Generals,  are  in  no  way  creditable  to  British  art. 
There  is  not  a  single  equestrian  statue  in  exist¬ 
ence  among  us  which  is  not  either  bad  in  itself,  or 
rendered  bad  by  misplacement  on  too  high  a  pe¬ 
destal.  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  George  HI. 
in  Cockspur-street,  George  IV.  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  London,  and  the  same  figure 
before  the  Exchange  at  Glasgow,  and  worst  of  all 
the  Duke  on  the  top  of  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  would  each  show  to  more  advant-ige  if 
their  pedestals  were  lower,  and  the  body  of  the 
horse  brought  to  the  level  of  the  spectator’s  eye. 
The  equestrian  statues  in  which  the  horse  is  re¬ 
presented  in  a  prancing  attitude,  as  that  of  Peter 
the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  before  the  Registry  Office  in  Prince’s 
street,  Edinburgh — in  both  of  which  the  horse 
would  inevitably  topple  over  if  he  were  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  tail — ^are  hideous  monstrosities,  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  artistic  or  civilized  people.  Perhaps 
the  best  equestrian  statue  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  is 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  in  Edinburgh, 
where  the  man  stands  beside,  and  does  not  sit 
upon  the  horse. — All  tht  Year  Round. 

New  Process  of  Chemical  Engraving. — 
Here  is  a  new  process  in  engraving  destined  to 
“  bring  about  a  revolution  in  illustrated  journal¬ 
ism:”  “A  glass  plate  is  prepared  with  awhile 
etching  ground  on  which  the  subject  to  be  drawn 
is  lightly  sketched  with  a  very  soft  pencil.  The 
glass  is  then  plaxxd  on  a  piece  of  dark  cloth,  and 
with  a  common  steel  etching-point  the  drawing  is 
cut  or  scratched  through  the  ground  to  the  glass, 
each  line  as  produced  appearing  as  black  as  an 
ink-line  on  paper.  When  the  work  is  completed, 
the  picture  is  before  you,  as  sharp  and  brilliant  as 
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an  impression  from  a  copper-plate,  and  a  skillful  somewhat  more  interesting  than  the  sculptural 
artist  can  work  more  rapidly  with  these  materials  one.. 

than  with  a  pencil  on  paper.  Here  the  artist’s  Chronique  des  Arts  tells  us  that  the 

labor  ceases,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  he  can  be  Archduke  Charles  Louis  has  availed  himself  of  his 
shown  a  permanent  print  from  the  glass,  by  the  sojourn  in  Constantinople  to  serve  the  ends  of  the 
aid  of  which  he  can  put  on  his  last  touches,  or  Exposition  Universelle  to  be  held  at  Vienna  next 
make  any  need^  alteration.  From  this  glass  -phe  has  consented  to  place  his  ar- 

plate,  by  a  chemical  process,  a  transfer  is  placed  tistjc  treasures  at  the  service  of  the  Exposition, 
upon  a  sheet  of  prepared  zinc,  which  is  plung^  Archduke  has  selected  a  great  number  of 

into  a  proper  etching-bath,  and  the  engraving  is  precious  objects  from  the  Imperial  palaces,  includ- 
done  by  corroding  the  white  spaces  between  the  jj,g  furniture,  vases,  arms,  manuscripts,  etc., 
drawn  lines,  the  latter  being  firmly  protected  by  ^hich  will  be  shown  at  Vienna.  Archseologically 
the  materials  used  in  the  transferring,  and,  where  artistically  speaking,  this  is  news  of  the 

necessary,  by  adding  various  compositions  not  af-  greatest  interest, 
fected  by  the  acids.” 


The  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  which  is  to 
surmount  the  monument  at  Springfield,  111.,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  last  touches  of  the  artist,  at  Chicopee, 
Mass.  The  height  of  the  statue  is  eleven  feet, 
and  it  represents  Mr.  Lincoln  in  citizen’s  dress, 
standing  at  rest,  with  his  right  hand  (still  holding 
the  pen  with  which  he  has  just  signed  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation)  resting  ufK>n  the  Roman 
fasces,  over  the  top  of  which  is  carelessly  thrown 
the  American  flag.  Beside  the  fasces  lies  a  laurel 
wreath.  The  left  hand  is  slightly  extended,  grasp¬ 
ing  the  roll  which  gives  liberty  to  three  and  a  half 
million  slaves.  The  figure  weighs  4400  pounds. 
Four  groups  of  bronze  statuary  surround  this  ef¬ 
figy  on  the  monument  at  Springfield,  which  is  to 
comprise  a  memorial  hall,  and  will  be  a  very  elab¬ 
orate  affair.  The  cost  of  stonework  will  be  $136,- 
550,  and  that  of  the  bronze  $70,000,  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  monument  $206,550. 

PrOTEGENES,  an  EARI.Y  PAINTER  AND  SCULP¬ 
TOR,  occupied  seven  years  in  finishing  his  picture 
of  lalysus,  living  only  upon  the  simplest  diet  in 
the  meantime,  hoping  thus  to  elevate  his  {rowers 
of  conception  and  execution.  He  designed  to  rep¬ 
resent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with  froth 
at  his  mouth,  but  this,  after  an  hundred  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  do,  he  gave  up  in  despair,  and  in  a  fit 
of  anger  threw  his  s[)onge  u|x>n  the  picture. 
Chance  brought  to  perfection  what  the  labor  of 
the  artist  could  not  accomplish ;  the  fall  of  the 
S{x>nge  upon  the  picture  represented  the  froth  at 
the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most  perfect  and  life¬ 
like  manner,  and  the  artist’s  picture  was  univer¬ 
sally  admired. 

A  I.ARGE  CONSIGNMENT  of  marbles,  says  the 
AtAemrum,  the  results  of  excavations  at  Ephesus, 
is  exjsected  shortly  in  London  ;  the  ship  em{)loy. 
ed  to  trans{>ort  them  has  completed  her  cargo. 
Students  must  not  hope  for  works  of  the  finest  art 
by  this  means.  The  ^te  of  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
its  locality,  and  the  character  of  the  remains  which 
have  been  brought  to  notice,  promise  relics  which, 
whatever  be  their  archaeological  value,  can  hard¬ 
ly  surfiass  even  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum, 
inferior  as  these  are.  The  architectural  as{)ect  of 
the  subject,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  is 
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Women  in  Ancient  Rome.— Mr.  Edward 
Walfard,  in  a  recent  essay,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  condition  of  women  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal :  In  the  days  of  Juvenal  there 
were  other  causes  which  had  conspired  to  place 
women  in  a  {}osition  of  far  greater  indefwndence 
as  regarded  their  husbands.  During  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic,  the  ancient  and  solemn 
form  of  religious  marriage,  by  which  the  wife 
passed  as  it  were  into  her  husband’s  family,  and 
became  subject  to  him,  even  as  a  child  was  subject 
to  his  father,  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
ceremony  was  long  and  inconvenient,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  levity  of  women  would  not  brook  so 
complete  a  loss  of  inde{}endence.  So  entirely  had 
this  ceremony  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  considerable  difficulty  was  on  one  occasion 
ex{)erienced  during  that  reign  before  a  chief  priest 
could  be  found  whose  parents  had,  as  the  religious 
canon  required,  been  joined  together  according  to 
the  forms  of  this  most  ancient  and  binding  rite. 
In  the  place  of  this  old  covenant  of  marriage,  a 
new  custom  gradually  arose  by  which  the  woman 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  her  father’s 
household,  but  was,  in  technical  language,  merely 
intrusted  as  a  tem{K)rary  defiosit  to  her  husband. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  position  of  women 
tended  to  become  one  of  great  practical  indep>end- 
ence ;  for  while  the  husband  had  no  legal  authori¬ 
ty  with  which  to  back  his  wishes  or  his  com¬ 
mands,  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  his  wife 
belonged  by  birth  would  naturally  hesitate  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  conduct  of  one  who  had  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  pur|X)ses  become  a  member  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  family.  The  very  fact  of  this  independent 
position  of  the  weaker  sex  would  in  itself  have 
gone  far  to  shock  the  feelings  of  Juvenal,  who  of 
all  Roman  writers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
was  the  most  conservative,  and  clung  most  fond¬ 
ly  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  fathers,  un¬ 
der  which  Rome  had  learned  to  rule  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  But  matters  did  not  end  here.  The 
practical  change  in  the  conduct  of  women  was 
even  greater  than  the  change  that  had  developed 
itself  in  their  legal  position.  Many  oAises  hatl 
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been  at  work  to  bring  this  change  about.  The 
education  which  the  Roman  considered  proper  $ind 
decorous  for  his  daughters  was  the  same  now  as  it 
had  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when, 
amid  a  tribe  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  the 
highest  praise  that  could  be  placed  as  an  epitaph 
on  the  tomb  of  a  deceased  matron,  was  the  state¬ 
ment  that  she  who  lay  beneath  had  led  a  sober 
and  a  pious  life,  had  regulated  her  household  with 
diligence,  and  had  presided  ably  at  the  spinning- 
wheel,  untouched  by  foreign  manners,  careless  of 
what  occurred  abroad ;  and,  finally,  that  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  only  one  lord  and  master,  and 
had  never  sought  a  second  matrimonial  alliance. 
Innocence  such  as  this,  grounded  on  simple  hab¬ 
its,  and  preserved  by  ignorance,  might  indeed  be 
maintained  by  the  rude  farmers  of  Latium — among 
the  citizens  of  what  was  then  [merely  the  capital 
of  an  Italian  tribe.  But  when  once  the  highly 
cultivated  nations  of  the  East  began  to  pour  their 
treasures  into  the  open  bosom  of  the  queen  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  innocence  and  ignorance 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  avail,  even  had  men 
been  in  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  preserve 
them.  “  Conquered  Greece  led  her  conquerors 
captive’’  in  morals  no  less  than  in  philosophy  and 
in  art ;  and  now  the  softer  manners  and  the  loos¬ 
er  morals  of  the  /Egean  were  transferred  to  the 
hills  among  which  Curius  had  tilled  his  farm,  and 
Camillus  driven  his  oxen. 

Early  Substitutes  for  a  Coinage. — Skill¬ 
ful  armorers  were  still  unknowm  amongst  the 
Franks  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  wanted,  and,  for  a  simitar 
reason,  some  time  mustWiave  elapsed  before  the 
monetarius,  as  a  skillful  craftsman,  penetrated 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Roman  prov¬ 
inces.  Various  substitutes,  however,  exist^  for 
a  metallic  currency,  or  rather  coinage.  Cattle 
passed  from  very  early  times  at  a  fixed  value  for 
money,  fe«k,  or  pecunia ;  hence  the  high  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  eytt  the  kom,  and  the  tail,  in  Ini’s 
laws,  for  “  the  best  beast,”  was  always  insisted 
upon,  and  a  mutilated  animal  was  ”  bad  money,” 
the  malicious  injurer  of  his  neighbor’s  means  of 
paying  “  rents  and  taxes”  being  apparently 
amerced  in  the  estimated  amount  of  the  depre¬ 
ciation.  A  very  ancient  and  widespread  custom 
was  that  of  reckoning  the  ox  as  a  measure  of  cur¬ 
rency.  “  Let  him  pay  ten  oxen,”  says  the  law 
of  I^aco,  quoted  by  Pollux ;  and  in  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Homer,  the  golden  armor  of 
Glaucus,  and  the  brazen  armor  of  Diomed,  are 
valued  not  in  money,  but  in  oxen.  When  a  man 
was  bribed  to  silence,  the  Greeks  used  to  say, 
“  He  has  an  ox  on  his  tongue;”  and  though  the 
learned  choose  to  explain  the  proverb  as  if  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  “a  ooin  with  the  impress  of  an  ox,”  the 
beast  passed  as  money  long  before  his  image  was 
stamp^  upon  a  bit  of  metaL  This  cattle-tribute 
known  in  England  as  Nowt-gtld,  or  Cornage,  af¬ 
fords  a  vefy  fair  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  so- 
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ciety  in  which  it  prevailed.  Tlius  the  Continental 
Saxons,  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  evidently 
paid  the  greater  part  of  their  tribute  in  cattle  and 
produce  rather  than  in  coined  money,  and  the 
value  of  the  animal  according  to  his  age  and  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  amount  of  grain  or  honey  passing 
for  a  solidus,  was  carefully  laid  down  in  their 
laws.  The  beast  remained  stationary  in  value 
between  autumn  and  spring,  thriving  little  appar¬ 
ently  as  a  ”  winter-steal”  upon  bad  hay  ;  but  the 
valuations  in  Ini’s  laws  are  not  repeated  in  any  of 
the  later  English  codes,  and  the  custom  of  esti¬ 
mating  payments  in  cattle  would  appear  to  have 
died  out  in  the  South-country  at  a  comparatively 
early  period,  its  cessation  dating  at  any  rate  from 
the  establishment  of  a  royal  moneyer  in  the  most 
important  burghs,  if  not  before.  In  the  Welsh 
and  Scottish  laws,  however,  of  a  much  later  date, 
assessments  were  still  reckoned  by  “  the  cow,”  as 
well  as  by  the  penny,  the  ox,  and  the  shilling, 
and  nmot-gtld  long  continued  to  be  the  “  custom 
of  the  country”  in  the  north  of  England  ;  for,  at 
the  date  of  the  Conquest,  there  was  but  one  mint 
in  existence — at  York — throughout  the  whole  of 
the  great  Northumbrian  provinces  and  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  territory,  whilst,  in  the  wild  western  dis¬ 
tricts,  gradually  known  as  the  counties  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  cornage  continued  to 
be  nearly  the  only  tenure  for  several  generations 
after  the  Norman  Conquest. — From  “  Historical 
Essays."  By  E.  William  Robertson. 

Builiomama. — A  novel  entertainment  was  late¬ 
ly  afforded  the  Troy  Sdentitic  Association  at 
their  monthly  meeting,  which  took  place  at  the 
residence  of  Irving  Browne,  where  they  listeneil 
to  the  reading  of  an  essay  on  ”  Bibliomania”  by 
Mr.  Browne.  The  subject  was  illustrated  by 
books  and  prints  from  the  reader’s  library,  which 
were  shown,  as  he  remarked,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  temperance  lecturer  carried  about  with 
him  his  inebriate  brother,  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided.  Mr.  Browne  reviewed  the  history  of 
book  collecting,  and  enumerated  the  famous  men 
who  acquired  libraries,  from  Cicero  to  Marshal 
Jumot  He  described  the  whims  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  collectors,  especially  in  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  large  paper  books,  bindings,  and  "  illus¬ 
trating.”  In  regard  to  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  accumulating  a  library,  he  remark¬ 
ed  :  ”  To  constitute  a  bibliomaniac  in  the  true 
sense,  the  love  of  books  must  combine  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  limitation  of  means  for  the  gratification  of  the 
appetite.  The  disease  is  cunningly  concealed  in 
the  patient  affected  by  it  The  consciousness  of  a 
certain  amount  of  extravagance  must  be  always 
present  in  his  mind.  In  a  rich  man  the  disease 
can  not  be  correctly  evinced.  He  can  not  enter 
the  kingdom  of  the  bibliomaniac’s  heaven,  lliere 
is  the  same  difference  of  sensation  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  books  by  the  wealthy  man  and  by  him  of 
slender  purse  that  there  is  to  a  fisherman  between 
the  taking  of  fish  in  a  net  and  the  successful  result 
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of  a  long  angling  pursuit  after  one  specially  fat 
and  evasive  trout.  To  visit  the  metropolis ;  to 
haunt  its  book  stores,  there  to  see  a  long  desired 
work  in  luxurious  and  tempting  style  ;  reluctant¬ 
ly  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  price  demand¬ 
ed  ;  to  go  home  and  dream  about  it,  to  wonder  for 
a  year,  or  perchance  longer,  whether  it  will  ever 
again  greet  your  eyes  ;  to  conjecture  what  act  of 
desperation  you  might'in  heat  of  passion  commit 
on  some  more  affluent  man  in  whose  possession 
you  should  thereafter  find  it ;  to  have  it  turn  up 
again  in  another  book  shop,  its  charms  slightly 
faded  but  yet  mellowed  by  age,  like  those  of  your 
first  love,  met  in  after  life,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  whereas  you  crave  those  of  the  book 
more  than  ever,  you  are  generally  quite  satisfied 
with  yourself  for  not  having,  through  the  green¬ 
ness  of  youth,  yielded  untimely  to  those  of  the 
lady  ;  to  ask,  with  assumed  indifference,  the  price, 
and  learn,  with  ill-dissembled  joy,  that  it  is  now 
within  your  means ;  to  say  you’ll  take  it ;  to  place 
it  beneath  your  arm  ;  to  emerge  from  that  room 
with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  Ulysses  when  he 
brought  away  the  Palladium  from  Troy;  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  parcel  in  the  steamboat  or 
railroad  cars  on  your  way  home ;  to  gloat  over  the 
treasures  of  its  pages,  and  wonder  if  the  other 
passengers  have  any  idea  of  what  a  fortunate  indi¬ 
vidual  you  are  ;  and  finally,  to  place  the  volume 
on  your  shelves  and  thenceforth  call  it  your  own ; 
this  is  indeed  a  pleasure  denied  to  the  affluent ;  so 
keen  as  to  be  akin  to  pain,  and  only  marred  by 
the  palling  which  always  follows  possession.” 

Blood-rei-ATIONSHIP. — Mr.  Francis  Galton 
stated,  the  other  night,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  that  it  had  hitherto  been  im¬ 
possible  to  define  the  connection  between  relatives 
in  a  way  that  should  do  justice  to  the  latent  ele¬ 
ments  which  every  creature  inherits  and  may  be* 
queath,  but  which  give  no  sign  of  their  existence 
in  its  own  person.  He  showed  that  this  difficulty 
may  be  wholly  avoided  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
tracing  the  intervals  of  descent  from  the  very  ori¬ 
gin  of  life  in  each  generation,  and  not  from  one 
adult  person  to  another.  There  are  three  well- 
definerl  stages  in  each  of  these  intervals — namely, 
the  ovum  in  which  all  the  elements  are  confounded 
and  no  structure  exists,  and  the  embryo,  and  the 
adult,  in  both  of  which  they  are  separated  into 
personal  and  latent.  The  author  descril)ed  in  de¬ 
tail  the  character  of  the  processes  by  which  each 
stage  in  either  of  the  lines  was  derived  from  its 
predecessor.  By  protracting  these  stages  into  a 
genealogical  diagram,  the  true  relation  of  a  man 
to  either  of  his  parents  becomes  quite  clear.  It 
has  a  twofold  character,  one  part  passing  by  the 
latent  and  the  other  by  the  personal  line.  The 
former  was  shown  to  be  much  the  more  import¬ 
ant,  but  it  is  only  collateral  because  it  will  be  found 
to  ascend  through  five  steps  to  the  parental  ovum, 
and  thence  to  descend  through  three  other  steps 
to  the  parental  person.  The  personal  line,  though 


of  minor  importance,  is  nearer  and  quite  direct : 
it  descends  through  three  steps.  Brothers  and 
sisters  are  more  closely  connected  ;  their  descent 
passes  through  only  three  parallel  steps,  though 
it  is  derived  from  no  less  than  four  variable 
sources — namely,  the  latent  and  personal  contri¬ 
butions  of  either  parent. 

Female  Education  at  Zurich. — The  uni¬ 
versity  of  Zurich  has,  as  is  well  known,  led  the 
way  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  female 
university  education.  From  a  letter  printed  in 
the  National  Gautte  from  Zurich,  we  observe  that 
at  present  out  of  some  400  students  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  there  are  eighty  ladies  in  attendance,  most  of 
them  students  of  medicine.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  ladies  belong  to  Russia,  where  the  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  female  education  has  taken  very 
distinct  shape,  though  they  have  not  been  able 
yet  to  establish  a  medical  college  of  their  own. 
It  would  seem  from  the  remarks  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter  that  the  lady  students  are  hardly  much 
more  in  favor  with  their  masculine  companions  at 
Zurich  than  they  have  been  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  although  there  have  been  none  of  the 
discreditable  scenes  at  the  former  by  which  the 
latter  has  made  itself  notorious.  The  professors 
also  are  a  good  deal  puzzled  sometimes  how  to 
proceed,  and  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  op)enly  in  condemnation  and  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  lady  medical  students — remarks  which 
are  sure  to  be  applauded  by  the  chivalrous  males. 
So  that,  although  Zurich  has  practically  solved 
the  problem  of  female  university  education  so 
far,  it  would  appear  that  the  subject  has  intro¬ 
duced  there  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh  not  a  little 
discord,  with  also  considerable  perplexity  and 
dissatisfaction. 

Apparatus  for  the  Blind. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  a 
communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Albert  Mel- 
drum,  teacher  of  the  blind,  Alloa,  describing  an 
improved  method  of  corresponding  between  blind 
persons.  The  invention  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  upper  having  the  types,  with  keys  and  levers 
for  moving  them,  and  the  lower  containing  the 
paper-moving  apparatus.  The  base  of  the  upper 
part  is  a  metal  disk,  with  a  circular  hole  in  the 
centre.  Around  the  central  opening  are  arranged 
twenty-six  little  hammers,  having  on  their  strik¬ 
ing  surface  copper  types  for  embossing  the  paper. 
The  types  are  so  arranged  that  they  all  strike  at 
the  same  place,  namely,  on  the  opening  in  the  disk, 
and  each  hammer,  after  striking,  is  pulled  back  to 
its  original  position  by  an  india-rubber  band.  Each 
of  the  keys  represents  a  letter,  and  when  any  par¬ 
ticular  key  is  pressed  down,  the  corresponfflng 
hammer  strikes,  and  the  type  makes  a  mark  on 
the  paper,  which  is  stretched  on  a  revolving  drum 
in  a  drawer  below  the  disk.  When  one  letter  is 
impressed  the  drum  is  moved  round  by  a  handle 
in  front  of  the  machine,  and  a  plain  surface  is 
presented  for  the  next  stroke.  When  a  line  is 
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finished,  the  drawer  in  which  the  paper  moves  is 
palled  out  one  line,  llie  machine  is  constructed 
to  print  Moon’s  type,  but  its  principle  is  equally 
applicable  to  any  other,  especially  to  Braile’s. 
After  the  paper  had  been  read  the  machine  was 
exhibited  in  operation,  and  worked  very  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

HESPEEUS. 

There  is  a  silence  in  the  quiet  woods. 

There  is  a  holy  stillness  in  the  West, 

When  day,  contented,  ere  its  farewell,  flqods 
The  fields  in  tranquil  light,  and  bids  them  rest 

There  is  a  silence  in  the  weary  town. 

When  frequent  footsteps  lessen  one  by  one ; 
And  last  good  nights  have  fainter,  fewer  grown. 
And  all  the  bustle  of  the  day  is  done. 

Yet  not  the  silence  of  the  setting  sun. 

Nor  all  the  twilight  darkening  with  increase. 
Brings  unto  weary  mortals,  every  one. 

The  tender  comfort  of  a  natural  peace. 

The  wild  bird,  tired  of  its  song,  may  rest. 

And  hide  its  head  within  its  trusty  wing ; 

The  early  sun  shall  wake  it  from  its  nest — 
To-morrow  mom  it  will  as  bravely  sing. 

The  flowers  may  close  their  petals  for  the  night. 
And  stay  their  beauty  in  the  dewy  gloom ; 
Upon  the  glory  of  the  morning  light. 

More  fresh,  more  fragrantly,  the  rose  will 
bloom. 

Yet  not  with  men  is  such  a  dream  of  peace ;] 

The  fierce  thought  racks  throughout  the  silent 
night; 

And  longing,  lingering  cares  without  surcease. 
Wear  on  the  troubled  soul  into  the  light. 

— Onee  a  IVeek. 

Coloring  Veneers. — Veneers  first  soaked  for 
24  hours  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  containing 
10  per  cent  of  soda  and  boiled  therein  for  half  an 
hour,  and  afterward  washed  with  sufficient  water 
to  remove  the  alkali,  may  be  dyed  throughout 
their  mass.  This  treatment  with  soda  effects  a 
general  disintegration  of  the  wood,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes,  in  the  moist  state,  elastic  and  leather-like, 
and  ready  to  absorb  any  pigment.  After  dyeing 
the  wood  must  be  dried  between  sheets  of  paper 
and  subjected  to  pressure  to  retain  its  shape. 
Veneers  treated  in  this  way  and  placed  for  24 
hours  in  a  hot  decoction  of  logwo^,  then  dyed 
superficially  and  subjected  to  another  solution, 
consisting  one  part  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  dis¬ 
solved  in  30  parts  of  water,  will,  at  the  expiration 
of  24  hours,  become  beautifully  and  completely 
dyed  black.  A  solution  of  part  of  picric  acid  in 
60  parts  of  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  produces  a  beautiful  yellow,  which  is  not 
changed  by  subsequent  varnishing.  Coralline 
dissiflved  in  hot  water,  with  the  addition  of  one 
fifth  of  iu  volume  of  silicate  of  soda  and  a  little 
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caustic  soda,  produces  rose  colors  of  different 
shades,  dependent  on  the  amount  of  coralline 
used.  The  only  color  which  veneers  will  absorb, 
without  a  previous  treatment  of  soda,  is  silver 
gray ;  this  color  is  obtained  by  soaking  them  for  a 
day  in  a  solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  to  loo  parts  of  water. 

Petrifaction  of  the  Body. — ^The  New-York 
Coumer  dts  Elats  Unis  has  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “The  mortal  remains  of  Mazzini,  after  the 
pretended  burial  at  Genoa,  have  been  intrusted  to 
Professor  Gorini,  who  has  undertaken  the  com¬ 
plete  petrifaction  of  them  within  eight  months. 
To  preserve  the  body  for  ages,  and  to  give  it  all 
the  appearance  of  life  has  been  in  Italy  the  preoc¬ 
cupation  of  a  number  of  scientific  men.  One  may 
say  that  it  is  a  study  peculiar  to  that  country, 
where  it  has  been  followed  for  many  centuries, 
and  has  produced  incredible  results.  ‘  Professor 
Gorini,  whom,’  says  the  Liberti  ‘  we  have  known 
personally,  enjoys  in  this  department  uncontested 
notoriety.  He  possesses  a  museum  of  bodies 
and  of  anatomical  pieces  of  the  most  curious  kinds, 
which  we  have  frequently  been  to  see,  and  the 
merest  superficial  examination  of  which  causes  un¬ 
utterable  surprise.  Certain  mummifying  opera¬ 
tions  give  to  the  body  the  strange  projjerty  of  re¬ 
suming  all  the  appearances  of  sleep  after  it  has 
remained  some  hours  in  the  water,  and  admit  of 
the  closest  anatomical  study  of  it.  Other  prepara¬ 
tions  give  to  the  body  the  hardness  of  stone,  and 
enable  it  to  resist  humidity,  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  remains  of  Mazzini,  in  the  hands  of  this  skill¬ 
ful  operator,  will  escape  disorganization,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  sublime  expression  of  the  last  hour.’  ’’ 

A  Relic  of  Scott  and  Burns. — In  the 
June  number  of  Macmillan' s  Magatint,  there  is  a 
single  page  with  the  signature  “  H.  Bartle  G. 
Frere,’’  a  name  that  guarantees  the  accuracy  of 
the  writer’s  statement.  He  publishes  eight  lines 
of  verse  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  They  form  a  kind 
of  introduction  to  Burns’  “Address  to  Robert 
Bruce  before  Bannockburn.’’  Sir  Walter  thought 
that  the  opening  of  those  beautiful  lines  was  “  too 
abrupt,’’  and  that  Bums  would,  on  consideration, 
have  prefaced  them  with  some  words  showing  the 
notation.  Scott,  talking  over  this  with  a  friend, 
hastily  penciled  the  sort  of  thing  he  meant,  and 
his  lines  are  before  us.  This  is  a  literary  anec¬ 
dote  of  great  interest,  and  as  such  it  is  most  wel¬ 
come.  Scott  on  Bums  must  be  listened  to  with 
especial  reverence : 

“  *  By  Bannodebum  proud  Edward  by ; 

The  Scots  they  were  na  br  away. 

Just  araidna  for  the  break  o’ day, 

To  show  them  which  were  bnt. 

The  sun  rose  o’er  the  purpb  heath, 

And  lighted  up  the  field  of  death. 

When  Bruce  an’  toul-inapiring  bmth, 

Hit  soldiers  thus  addreet ;’  fi 
••  ‘  Scou  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled,’  •*  etc. 


